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o RAT I O 
DE NOVO 

PHYSIOLOGIA ExXPLICANDA 

MUNERE, &c. 


on res præclarè geſtæ, aut ad com- 
, munem utilitatem ſapienter inſtitute, 
apud omnes fere gentes, ſolenni homi- 
num cœtu ludiſque celebrari, & poſteritatis 
memoriæ commendari ſolerent; tum muneris 
hodierno die inſtituti dignitas, quæ hunc doc- 
torum virorum conventum frequentiamque 
congregavit, id etiam meritò flagitare videtur, 
ut non ſine publica quadam gratulatione jam 
primꝭm ſuſcipiatur, & ad ſempiterna literarum 
commoda ſolenni oratione conſecretur. Nam 
ſi honoribus artes aluntur, & ſi ab artium 
literarumque glorià Academiæ noſtræ vitam 
ſpiritumque ducunt, nihil ſanè Academicis 
lætabilius, nihil gratulatione dignius accidere 
poteſt, quam præmia literarum ſtudiis nun 
publice aſſignata. 


e gratulari vobis imprimis liceat 
nova hæcce Almæ Matri addita ornamenta; 
novos hoſce, quibus ipſe nunc fungor, hono- 
res: non enim meos eſſe putetis, quòd ad me 
E primùm 


OR ATI o de novo 
primdm delatos cernitis; veſtri ſunt, Acade- 


mici; vobis in commune propoſiti ; veſtrum- 
que certè aliquis hos ipſos laborum ſuorum 
fructus poſthac percipiet; me propterea doc- 
tior, digniorque, quod hoc jam præmio conſti- 
tuto, atque hae tanta ſcientiæ ſupellectile com- 
paratà, ſtudio & meditatione inſtructior acce- 
dat neceſſe ſit. 

Opinicdem quandam apud homines doctos 
eſſe ſentio, doctrinæ artiumque bonarum' ſtu- 
dia hebeſcere per hoſce annos & languere cœ- 
piſſe: idque iniquæ noſtrorum temporum con- 
ditioni, factionibuſque iſtis,. quæ Rempubli- 
cam tam diu vexirunt, adſcribendum plerique 
cenſent; quibus juventus noſtra infecta penitus 
atque imbuta, non doctrinà ſeſe ornare, non 
artibus inſtruere curat, niſi eis, quibus ad ho- 
nores, Magnorumque gratiam viam ſibi mu- 
niri cernit, partium ſcilicet, non literarum 


Ego vet crediderim potius, Academici, ve- 
terem iſtum ſtudiorum ardorem idcirco jam 
paulatim deferbuiſſe, quod artes fere omnes 
noſtrorum hominum ingeniis ita elaboratæ & 
excultz & ad illud quaſi culmen & faſtigium 
evectæ ſunt, ut nullos ultra progreſſus capere 
poſſe videantur: ita ut præ gloriæ fructùſque 
aſſequendi deſperatione, operæque & temporis 

di metu, curſum multi inſtitutum omit- 
tere, aliamque ſibi vitæ & ſortunarum viam in- 


veſtigare 
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Phyfiologia explicands Munere, &c. 
veſtigare cogantur. Artiumque aded Victrix 
Alma Mater, literarum penitus orbe peragrato, 
otio ferè languida & mœſta, ſortem jam ſuam 
deflere ' videtur, quod nihil ultra reſtet debel- 
landum, nec alia ſcientiarum regio peragranda. 


At ecce Vobis novus jam tandem Orbis com- 
monſtratus !] novi Scientiæ campi patefaCti ! & 
digni illi quidem, quibus in colendis induſtriam 
ingeniumque veſtrum exerceatis, cum tot erudi- 
tionis inſtrumenta, tantam Studiorum noyorum 
materiem, in hoc literarum emporium impor- 
tari inde videatis. 


Has nobis regiones, tantis frugibus fœtas, 


divitiis refertas aperuit, Woodwardus ; & ad 


eum finem aperuit, ut hac præmiorum ubertate 
invitati in noſtram illas ditionem redigeremus. 
Haud aliter populorum duces, quas ſibi terras 
ſubigendas, occupandaſque deſtinaverant, ea- 
rum terrarum fruges, merceſque publice ex- 
ponere ſolitos accepimus, quo ſtudium ſuis 


een ad labores perferendos adj andren 


Moodwardi autem nomen, cujus tanta in nos 
beneficia hodierno die celebramus, ad ſeſe ora- 
tionem meam vocat, & de laudibus ejus prædi- 
candis admonet. Nihil enim æquius, quàm 
cujus ex liberalitate hoc ipſum dicendi munus 
ortum atque originem duxerit, ut ab eo po- 
tiſimdm ornando dicendi etiam materiem ar- 
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Hunc laudis & 188 froftum illuftria cla- 
rorum virorum fa&a tanquam mercedem re- 
quirunt ; non tam mortuorum fame debitam, 


quam viventium utilitati accommodatam, quò nos 


aliorum laudibus, quaſi gloriolæ ſtimulis admo- 
tis, ad virtutes eorum aſequendas coneitemur. 


De bunden 0 tam celebri, tam ab omni- 
bus cognito, & in urbe ampliſſimà, oculiſque 
civium vitam omnem degente, quid omnino 
novi & inauditi proferri poterit ? Quid, in quo 
non Vos ipſi dicentis vocem prævenire & an- 
tevertere queatis? Etenim ſi, quod de Medi- 
co ante omnia prædicandum, de Medicinæ 
ſcientia & laude ejus præſtanti dicerem; at 
quis ignorat, Noodwardi nomen inter ſummos 
Artis Proſeſſores prineipem ſemper locum ob- 
tinuiſſe ? multoſque hoc ipſo tempore ſupereſſe 
novimus, qui quod vivant valeantque Py 
n i 


Si, quod nos potiſſimùm commovere debet, 
Doctrinam ejus excellentem multiplicemque 


celebrarem-; at ſeripta ejus, omnium manibus 
trita, omniumque pene in linguas converſa, 
n Ended, | 


\ 


Si, quad: hujuſce diei oelebritas poſtulare ma- 
xims videatur, Liberalitatem ejus animique 
magnitudinem commemorarem ; at hoe ipſum 
munus, quo jam fungor, illod omne vel me 
| tacente 
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Phyftolopi# txplicand# Munere, &c. 
tacente declararet; atque hæc noftra Acade- 
mia ſempliternum munificentiæ ejus momtmets 
tum extaVir. 


Iv his antecn egregiis  Wootwardi virtiribus 
quas omnibus notas, & cum nonnullis etiam 
communes habuir z Habuit tamen in ſingulis ita 
proprium ſuum quiddam & peculiare, ut quiſ- 
quis io familiariter uſus eſſet, novam facilè & 
Fer 1 materiem elitere inde qt 


In Medicink enim nonnulla, fi non ab eo 
inventa, at auctoritate ejus commendata, & in 
communem uſum recepta, magni ad vitam 
hominum conſervandam momenti eſſe reperĩun- 

tur. Ingenio autem uti in omnibus eleganti 
erat, & polito, fic præſeripta ſua ita tetnperan- 
da ſemper & adminiſtranda curavit, ur vim 
ſuatm non certids mod eitiũſque obtinerenr, 
ſed ut navſe# ſimul minus & faſtidii ægris & 


languentibus darenr. Quod very maximum 


eſt; non artem ſuum ad ambitionem avari- 
tiamve accommodare; non magnorum gra. 
tiam' divitumque copiay obſequiis' captare; fed 
pauperibus potids opem 8 & grarui- 
ram præbere ſolebat. 


Vidi ego, Academic, fores "RY . ranquam 
Æſculapii quoddam veſtibulum, debilium curbs 
refertas; quibus ſi vires modò ſuppeterent, ut 


jus in conſpectum venirent, de reditu patum 


umm nt n men. 
A 4 _ 
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perandæ ſpem fiduciamque poſuerant. 
Nec ſpes quidem illos ſæpe fefellit ; nam tanta 


ille omnes tum patientia tum comitate excepit, 


quaſi non curare ſolum, ſed placere etiam ægris 
ſtuduiſſet; nulla ſibi laboris mercede propoſità, 
niſi quam animi conſcientia ſuppeditaret; & 
vel rei ipſius famam comprimere cupiiſſet, ni 
famam iſtam plures ad ſe ægrotos invitaturam, 
plureſque adeò benefaciendi occaſiones daturam 
ſibi ſperaſſer. Haud mirum igitur, quod qui- 
bus artibus Zſculapius i in Cœleſtium numerum 
evectus fuerit, iiſdem Moodwardus miſeris hiſce 
quali en quidam Deus haberetur. | 


Dodtrinam autem nem non Anis ſuæ an- 
guſtiis terminavit; neque ea contentus fuit, 


que ad ſummi Medici ſamam ſatis eſſet, niſi 


omnem iſtam cognitionis & ſcientiæ fere infi- 


nitatem animo comprehendere ac complecti 


Quoties eum in Bibliotheca ſya, 
quam inſtructiſſimam habuit, de Artium om- 
nium ſtudiis ita diſputantem audivi, ac ſi diſ- 
putandi copia & ubertate vel librorum ſuorum 
copiam varietatemque 
tamen de ſingulis erudite z ac fi in arte illa, de 
qui diſſerebat, enutritus, eamque unice pro- 
feſſus eſſet? In rerum autem Romanarum 
cognitione tam curiosè verſatus eſt; ut me, 
qui · huic ipſi rei non operæ certè parum ſtu- 
diique dediſſem, quique Romæ etiam fuiſſem, 
ab homine occupato, aliudque agente, tanto- 


pere ſuperari non tam moleſte quidem ferre, 


quam mirari ſolerem, Quxic- 


% 


uare conaretur? Ita 
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 Phyſiologis explicande Munere, &c. 


Quicquid. verd in reliquis ſtudijs profecerit; 
in Phyſica certe.neminem ſui ſimilem paremve 
habuit : eam autem velim Phyſice partem, 
quæ in Foſſilium, | uti vocant, rerumve, quas | 
Terra intùs in venis incluſas contineat, naturis 
explicandis verſatur. Viderat ille ex bac ip 
Academia Newtonum, divino plane ingenio 
hominem, cuncta que ſupra ſunt, quæque 
adſpectabilem Mundi fabricam conſtituunt, fi- 
cuti provinciam ſuam propriam occupaſle, & 
accurate admodum explicuiſſe; Deumque inde, 
Mundi ipſius conditorem, Rectoremque de? 
monſtraſſe. Noſter igitur, ingenio haud diſ- 
pari, eodemque naturæ inveſtigandæ ſtudio in- 
cenſus, at contraria via inſiſtere & ſub terras pe- 
netrare cogebatur: Nec minora tamen inde 
rerum miracula eruit; Diluvium Univerſale; 3 
Sacrarum literarum fidem; Deum. 


Sic jam duplex quoddam contra Atheos 
conficitur tandem argumentum; quod, Quer- 
cùs ejus Virgilianæ ad inſtar, quantum auras 
ad æthereas, atque in altum caput attollit, tan- 
tum deorſum pariter, atque ipſa in Tartara r ra- 
dicibus tendit. 


Sic veterem iſtam Orphei fabellam mood. 
wardum quodammodo egiſſe vidimus; quam- 
que uxoris uſque loco adamaverat, SEO 
quali « ex m evocaſſe. 


2 
Dum- 
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Newtorits ex Solis Hkturd p 


"Ali feta PORE 1 rothe 
ms non fiſt ad corporis curatienem tſuſtſus 
Medicos conquifenda & adkhibenda exiſtimũ- 
rand: Noodwurdis autem altivrs lng ſapiens; 
eaque tanquam nobilioris ſtudit inſtrumenta 
eonfideratis; ad animi mediciner cuſturnque 
princeps adhibuit. Hae ſemel cogitatione im- 
puſſus nulla ſibi requiem dare potuie, dowee 
omnia, quit e Terræ viſceribus faffora ubivis 
gentttrty effochiantur, infinite ſumptu & labore 
conguiffifice & im Eapfulds ſuau condidiſſet. In 
MIA Arc, Quicquid India ferè atraque pfetioſi 
habeat, non ad luxum̃, vitique delicias ; ſed 
ad animi paſtum, ad — repoſuum; in 
ts; auri argentique pöndus, nom ad dus ftum 
afttiviarique, Kd ad Philoſophiam, ad Na- 
kart contemplationemm reconditum videatis: 
Hanc enim return fariſſimarum̃i colleckionem, 
non oſtentatiort aut glorielæ, ſed argument 
gravis magnique illuſtrandi cauſ# eomparave- 


rat; qud Moſaicæ ſcilicer Hiſtoriæ fidem, Di- 


vii untverfilis veritatetn; feſque in e omnes 
fuſas quaſi communiter inter ſe & liqquefactas 
oſtenderet: In dat quifletn diſputatione, hae 
ille omnis generis Foſſilia, quilt totidem argu- 
menta & teſtimonia expoſuit. n enim 

in 


433 
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Pbyſiologiæ explicandæ Munere, &c. 

in iſt4 Univerſe Naturæ perturbatione accidiſſe 
credibile eſt, illud omne ex rebus ipſis ab eb 
collectis perſpieere jam atque oculis plane in- 
tueri licet. Hic res naturà & genere diverſiſſi 
mas, animatzs cum inanimis, marinas cam 
terreſtribus confuſas, & in unum corpus conffa- 
imum Oceani fundum, uti nativam ſedem, 
affignaſſer; eas hic tum ex ſummis montivm 
jugis, tum ex imis fæpius radicibas effoſſus 
contemplamur: Ne tenera plantarurm piſcium- 
que corpora in lapidibus jam indureſcentibus 
inhærentia atque 'incluſa, formam fui & effi- 
gie vel duriffimis faxis impreſſiſſe admira- 
mur: Quod fieri quidem omnino potuiſſe, niſt 
ex Diluvii omnia diflotventis periniſceptifqus 
vi, incredibile fans videtur. 


Hare autem virt docti ſententiam libri ejus 
ingenioſe admodum & erudite conſcriptĩ 
confirmant: de quibus, cùm diſſertationi- 
Bus ex hoc ipſo loco habendis materiem 


fine aliquando præbituri, nihil jam amplius 


dicam, quàm quod omnium plauſu excepti, 
omnmiumque pæne in linguas converſi, Nood- 
wardi nomen per orbem literatum clarum & 
nobile reddiderunt. 


Miki enim credite, Academici, cum 3 in ex- 


teris gentibus verfarer, plura de hoc uno ho- 


mine = me fuiſſẽ quzfita, quàm, Newtons ex- 
cepro, de reliquis fere omnibus Angliæ noſtræ 


literatis: 


rt 


12 . 


| literatis : tanta tum ſcriptorum ejus, tum 
rerum, quas ex omnibus plane: locis e, 
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Pudet fer dicere, hunc talem tantumque 
virum ad illud doctrinæ & virtutis faſtigium 
propriis. viribus & ingenio, abſque hac noſtrã 
diſciplina pervenire potuiſſe: & ejuſmodi ho- 
mines, ſi vel numero plures vel temporibus 
Lepius exiſterent, vererer profects, ut Acade- 
miæ noſtræ inutiles meritd cenſerentur. Sed 
rari admodum tam excellenti natura, & in 
Gngulis ætatibus vix ſinguli reperiuntur ; atque 
is ipſe, de quo dicimus, egregia ſua in hanc 
Academiam liberalitate, quanto eam Rei- 
publica ornamento eſſe cenſuerit, moriens de- 
claravit: Declaravit, inquam, illud ſibi unum 
ad perfectam laudem defuiſſe quod ad naturale 
illud ingenii bonum non inſtitutio etiam Aca- 
demie , * 


| Multos cognovimus, viros quidem bonos & 
eruditos, qui ita ſeſe literarum ſtudiis abdide- 


runt, ut nihil inde ad communem hominum | 
fructum offerre potuerint: At Woodwardus 
noſter, cùm vitam civibus ſuis quam .maximse | 
fructuoſam atque utilem degiſſet, eandem quo» | 


que curam vel moriens non dimiſit; ſed quò 


patriæ plurimum etiam in morte prodeſſet, 
ſtudioſe proſpexit. Hoc conſilio armaria iſta 


przclara, a curioſis tantopere celebrata, om 
nique Foſſilium genere referta, immenſam quany 
| dam 


Phyfiologia explicande Munere, &c. 
dam ſtudiorum & ſcientiæ ſupellectilem, nobis 


teſtamento legavit: quodque in vita cariſſi- 
mum habuerat, illud nobis conſervandum, 


noſtræ fidei ac tutelæ mandandum curavit: 
Thaſaurum, vel Regum gazis anteferendum; 
quippe qui nec auro redimi, nec pretio com- 


parari, nec niſi ſummo ſtudio & induſtrià 


hominis tum eruditi, tum divitis, atque in 
illo uno & operam & pecuniam etiam omnem 
collocantis conquiri & colligi poterat. Et quo 
ad publicos demum uſus, quibus ille unice 
ſtuduerat, promptior paratiorque - hic rerum 
theſaurus eſſet; Cuſtodem ei atque Interpretem, 
qui Foſſilium præcipuè ſcientiam Juventuti 
Academicæ explicaret, ſtipendio amplo & li- 
berali inſtructum conſtituit. 


Hoc quim præclarum Academiæ noſtræ 
ornamentum, quod in nulla alia Academia 
reperitur ? Quam præclarum pariter de diſci- 
plina noſtrà ac virtute teſtimonium, quod Vood- 
ward; judicio graviſſimo confirmatur ? Nos 
enim ille optimos ſcientiarum cuſtodes; Re- 
ligionis propugnatores; Moſis defenſores, ſua 
certè ſententiã declaravit, qui noſtras potiſſimum 
in manus defenſionis ejus inſtrumenta tradenda 
eſſe voluit. Nec honorifice minus de nobis 
etiam exteri exiſtimabunt, cum Moodwardum 
audierint, nos rerum ſihi cariſſimarum con- 
ſervatores, famæ & nominis W. n 


3 


4 
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Mete modd erit, Academici, hominis 
tantopere de nobis mexiti judicio ſervire, vo- 
luntati obtemperare, hominumque expectationi 
ſatisfacere. Ut Woodwarda enim glorioſum 
fuit, tantam nobis eruditionis materiem com · 
paraſſe ac reliquiſſe; ſic nobis ſane turpiſſi- 
mum erit, quod ab alterius virtute accepimus, 
illud .noftra ornare ac tueri non poſſe. Sed 
meliora de vobis augurari licet 3 ex hoc enim 
tam celebri ordinum omnium concurſu ſtudium 
plane veſtrum ardoremque agnoſco ; agnoſco, 
inquam, verum illud Athenienſium veterum 
ingenium, novi — a au- 
diiendique avid 


Animos haminum, chm 6 corporibus ex- 
eeſſerint, remanere tamen & æternos eſſe, 
magnum ex illo argumentum petiere veteres, 
quod optimum quemque, immortalitatis amore 
flagrantem, futura ſemper proſpicere, & po- 
ſteritati - maxime ſervire vidiſſent: Natura 
quaſi ex optimis iſtis ingeniis ſignificante, 
eſſe aliquid, quod ad nos etiam poſt mor- 
tem pertincat. Et Tu quoque, Præſtantiſſime 
IFcedwerge, novum quoddam huic argumento, 
nec leve illud quidem, tu auctoritas pondus 
adjeciftiz quem eidem vid, ac veteres illos He- 
roas poſteritati ſerviendo, homineſque juvando 


id eenlum atque immortalitatem contendiſſe 
vidimus. Et dum beatorum in tedibus debita 
virtuti tur — percipis; ſi quis in mortuis 


rene 


* byfiologis explicandæ Munere, &c 
reſideat rerum humanarum ſenſus, ad gaudia 
iſta, quibu jam perfrueris, hoc certe, quaſi 
eumulus quidam, accedet, qudd quæ in publica 
patriæ commoda tantà cum ſapientia exeogi- 
täras, effectum jam ſuum obtinere, atque ad 
exitum perduci ſentias; Quod hanc optimo- 
rum jyvenym frequentiam, hunc doctiſſimo- 
rum hominum cœtum, Tui nominis auctori- 
tate, Tuique imitatione excitatum, ad virtu- 
tem arteſque bonas PFAPagandas tanto ſtudio 
— videas. 


Quæ ver, Avademici, de Woodward xi, 
ſiquis me gloriaſe nimis & adylatorie dixiſſe 

arbitretur. propterea quod in virtutibus ejus 
celebrandis de vitiis prorſus tacuerimy is de 
mortuo me loqui meminerit. Vitia eum ha- 
buiſſe fatendum eſt; quibus neminem un- 
quam mortalium caruiſſe cagnovimus; illa verò 
om in vita virtutum ſplendore -qbruerentur, 
poſt mortem ſane obliterari penitus debent. 
Nam ſi de mortuis, uti aiunt, nil niſi bonum; 
de eo certè nihil aliud prædicandum, a cujus 
vel mortui liberalitate hc tanta beneficia ac- 
cepimus z de eq, .inquam, qui non benignitati 
ſuæ eoſdem ac yitz terminos eſſeę voluit; neque 
mortem ipſam benefaciendi ſiby NO r 
ripere paſſus eſt. 


* wy mortys hadtenus ; 40 viyos jam & 
adi cao ek 


PE 
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Fruſtra enim tali erga nos animo; fruſtra 
vn in hanc Academiam benevolentia fuiſſet 
Woodwardus ; ni altos etiam ſui ſimiles, eodem 
animo, eadem benevolentiz poſt ſe reliquiſſet, 
Teftamenti hæredes, voluntatis exequendæ cu- 
ratores. Fruſtra, inquam, hæc tam liberali- 
ter tum in nos tum in patriam ipſam conſilia 
fuſcepiſſet, ni alios vivus delegiſſet, qui ſe 
cortto'confiliis fais vim effectumque darent, 

nee ſpes quidem eum, opinioque de homini- 
bus concepta fefellit. Illi enim, quod tradi- 
tum ſibi commiſſumque habuerant, magne 
Reet cum labore & moleſtia conunctum, ſum- 
ma. in mortuum pietate, ſummã in nos 
nitate, ſummà fide ac diligentis abſolverunt, 
& ad finem tandem deſtinatum perduxerunt. 
Hos igitur viros, officii licèt confcientia con- 
tentos, nec laudem ullam plaufumve cap- 
tantes, at noftri, at virtutis ipſtus' cauſa cum 
honore nominare, Winder neee celebrare 
debemus. | 


marine igitur honoris 'gratii commemo- 


randus vir Prænobilis & Honoratus Dixieus | 


I indfor ; non tam nobilitate, qui tamen ma- 
xĩma floret, quarn virtute proprit canſpicuus : 
quem in hac Muſarum ſede multos annos 
ita verſantem vidimus, ut Nobilibus, mo- 
deſtiz, humanitatis, facilitatis, & vel Infi- 
mis, diligentiz, officii, legumque noſtrarum 


obſervantiæ exemplum ſemper proponeretur. 
DT3FUT'L | Ad 
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Phyfiologia texplicande Munere, 8c; 

Ad publicum autem Britanniz Concilium 
miſſus ab hoc municipio, per annos pluſ- 
quam viginti Legatus, tum in Academiz, 
tum in univerſi populi negotiis commodiſque 
tuendis eam fidem, gravitatem, conſtantiam 
adhibuit, ut non apud nos ſolum, ſed per An- 
gliam totam fama ejus clara & illuſtris perva- 
Moodwardo igitur de Cantabrigia no- 
ſtra ac Patria ſimul ornanda cogitanti, Hunc 
certs hominem fi non privata amicitia, at 
publica civium vox nn. ſocium adju- 
toremque Gedifient, 


Præfuit Gimul huic negotio vir illuſtris & 
liberalis Hugo Bethel; qui in exteras terras 


proficiſcendo, varioſque hominum mores con- 


templando, ea prudentiæ & humanitatis fun- 
damenta jecit; ea generoſæ indolis ornamenta 
domum reduxit; ut Civem ſeſe egregium, 
Patriæ amantem, communis libertatis vindi- 
cem in Senatu etiam Britannico cum magna 
ſua laude Præſtiterit. Hunc igitur virum tan- 
tis & animi, & fortunæ bonis inſtructum; 
fide præſtantem; literis politioribus ornatum; 
in Academia augenda, Artiumque ſtudiis pro- 
movendis meritò ſibi Hoodwardus er 
elle voluit. 


Bodem etiam nomine celebrandus, vir iti- 
dem ingenuus, ingenuiſque artibus præditus, 
Richardus Grabam; qui hujus olim Academiæ 
alumnus, nihil Albi unquam antiquius, nihil 

Vor. IV. B magis 
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collocaret. 


virum ſeſe bonum atque Academiz noſtræ 5 


eretur; at quanto magis ex rei conficiende i 


OR AT 1 o de novo 
magis in votis habuit, quàm quò in Almam 
Matrem filium ſeſe pium gratumque oſtende- 
ret; itaque non in mortui ſolum voluntate 
exequenda fidum eum ac diligentem, ſed viventi 
etiam Woodwardo auctorem hortatoremque aſſi- 
duum cognovi, ut eam omnino voluntatem 
ſuſciperet; utque eximiam illam rerum ſua- 
rum collectionem in hac potiſſimum Academia, 
tanquam in loco maximè conſpicuo ä 


Poſtremò non minori tamen cum laude no- 
minandus Richardus King ; qui miles licet, & 
in armis enutritus, in quibus Tribunatùs ho- 
norem peradoleſcens meruerat, ita tamen Mu- 
ſis, ſtudiiſque humanioribus deditus eſt, ut 

miſeram luminum orbitatem, quam in expe- 
ditione olim pro patria ſuſcepta paſſus erat, his 

unicè ſuſtentet. In hoc autem munere in- 
ſtituendo, hæc ei propria quædam, & præci- 
pua laus debetur, quod cum ſuo ipſius damno 


amantem oſtenderit; quod officium lucro, pie- 
tatem quæſtui antepoſuerit: chm enim a Wood- i 
wards, cui omnium amicitia conjunctiſſimus 
vixerat, bonorum, ſiquid reſidui eſſet fructu- 
umque intermediorum hæres is ſolus inſtitu- 


mora fructus ſibi accreſcerent, tanto ille dili- 
gentids rem ipſam conficiendam, & ad exitum 
perduoendam curavit: &, quaſi cavendum ſibi N 
Write ne 1 omnino prrter amici- 

| tiæ 


| Phyfiologie explicinde Munere, &c: 

d cariſſimæ memoriam ex Hæreditate iſta ad 
ſe perveniret; ſepulchram Amico mortuo mar- 
moreum ſplendidumque proprio conſilio pro- 


priiſque ſumptibus exſtrui, ac in Templo Weſt- 
monaſterienſi collocari juſſit. 


Hoc igitur Mooodwardi noſtri prudentiæ & 
judicii perpetuum certe ſpecimen extabit z quod 
tales ſibi viros ad conſilia ſua exequenda delegerit, 
quos vel mortuo fidem perſoluturos cognovit z 
hoc perpetuum pariter illorum virtutis, & inte- 


„ 


nioni ejus reſpondetint, fidem abſolverint. 
li igitur poſt Fobdwardum, ad ſempiternam 
rei memoriam in Annalibus noſtris inſcriban- 


t tur, Academia hujus Fautores, Amici, Pas 
* troni: 

is . ; 4 n f . d 

- Me vers quod attinet, Acadeniici, ipſe non⸗ 


nullis Fortune procellis jactatus, in hoc Aca- 
Wdcmiz otio, tanquam in portu, tutum ſemper 
atque honeſtum ſimul perfugium inveni: Vos 
enim, cum certorum hominum invidia indigns 
olim vexarer; novum in hac Academia Proto- 
P bibliothecarii munus eodem decreto inſtituiſtis, 
& ad me detuliſtis: publico illo judicii veſtri 


etis & quid aliis etiam judicandum præſcribe. 
4 Jam verd veſtra auctoritas quàm late 
= ateat videtis : quippo digniſſimi illi Wood- 
274 Hæredes, veſtro exemplo commoti, 
eſtrumque factum imitati, novum hocce Phy- 
B 2 ſicæ 


gritatis teſtimonium; quod tam religioſè opi- 


J eſtimonio ſignificantes, & quid de me judica- | 


a 


20 O RAT O de nve Ke. 
ſicæ explicandæ munus haud citius ex Wood- | 
ward; teſtamento conſtituendum, quàm ad me 
ultrd deferendum curarunt. 


Utinam modo Munus ipſum vel perſonæ 
ſtudiiſque meis accommodatius, vel ipſe tali 
ingenio eſſem ut ad quælibet facile ſtudia meip- 
ſum accommodare & convertere poſſem: quic- 
quid autem in me ingenii fuerit, illud omne | 
in hac, quam nactus ſum, provincia ornanda 
& tuenda me collocaturum polliceor: quam 
quidem ſi aut viribus majorem aut vitæ ra- 
tioni moleſtam demum reperiam, deponere 
ſtatim atque alteri tradere ſtatui : in hoc interea | 
uno felix, mihique gratulans, qudd hac occa- 
fione oblata, tum celeberrimo Woodwardo, tum F 
clariflimis viris Hæredibus ejus, pro fummis 
eorum erga nos meritis, proque ea, quæ mihi 
precipue cum ſingulis interceſſit, amicitia; tum N 

Almæ denique Matri, cujus amplitudinem, 1 
ſplendorem, dignitatem omnibus meis commo- 
dis antepono, hoc animi pii gratique officium, | 
hoc, quantulumcunque eſt, laudis vere meritæ 
præconium, mihi —— . ac perſolvere ö 
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De Latinarum Literarum Pronun- 
cCiatione Diſſertatio. 


illam, quæ apud diverſas gentes obti- 
net, latinæ linguæ pronuntiandæ ra- 
tionem, opus ille, non tam ſibi jucundum, 
quam ſtudioſis utile ſuſcepturus videretur, qui 
verum priſcumque latinarum vocum ſonum 
exquirere & revocare conabitur. 


C Onſideranti mihi ſæpenumero diverſam 


Quis enim non videt propter hanc, quæ in 
hiſce præſertim Regionibus invaluerit, pronun- 
tiandi varietatem & licentiam, viros doctos 
latine inter ſe colloquentes vix ſeſe mutuò in- 
telligere, nec ſine labore quodam & moleſtia, 
verborum quam maxime familiarum ſenſus | 


percipere poſſe, 


Tpſe quidem cum apud efteras gentes ver- 
farer, parum certe ſeu nihil potius commodi ex 
ſermonis latini uſu hauriendum animadverti ; 
& ni linguarum etiam hodierno uſu florentium 
ſubſidium mihi aliquod compariſſem, caruiſſem 
maximo illo quidem & jucundiſſimo itinerum 
meorum fructu, quem ex hominum literatorum 
E. | Me As & conſuetudine familiari percepi. 


Senfi enim viros, alioqui eruditos politoſaus, 
ob hoc ipſum latinæ locutionis incommodum 
peregrinantium ſæpe congreſſus fugere ; ni 

B 4 Gallica 
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Gallici eos Italicàve lingua uti poſſe Intelli. 
gerent: cum enim linguam quiſque latinam 
eodem plane modo ac patrium ſermonem enun- 
tiat, ſequitur ſane, ut ne latine quidem lo- 
quentis verba ſenſuſque intelligere queamus, ni 
linguam ſimul ejuſdem vernaculam & * . 
tiam teneamus. 


Eraſmus ſe adfuiſſe olim commemorat cum 
die quodam ſolenni complures Principum Le- 
gati ad Maximilianum Imperatorem ſalutandi 
cauſa adveniſſent, ſinguloſque, Gallum, Ger- 
manum, Danum, Scotum, Sc. orationem la- 
tinam ita barbarè ac vaſte pronuntiaſſe, ut Italis 
quibuſdam, nil niſi riſum moverent, qui eos non 
latine, fed ſua quemque lingua, locutos juraſſent. 


Sin autem verus unquam nativuſque litera- 
rum priſcarum ſonus revocari ac reſtitui, cer- 
taque aliqua pronuntiandi regula conſtitui om- 
nibus poſſet; non hiſce modo malis remedium 
nobis paratum eſſet linguaſque alias perdiſcendi 
labor viris doctis minueretur, fed lingua ipſa 
latina ad cæteras etiam omnes rectè & gramma- 
tice pronuntiandas tanquam exemplar & norma 
9 proponeretur. 


Sed contra omnino, & preepoſters fans hac 
in re fieri videmus, tantum enim abeſt ut ad 
linguæ latinæ normam regulamque, cæteræ, 
quæ nunc in uſu ſunt, reducantur omnes & 
corrigantur, ut cæterarum potius omnium vi- 

| na, 
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tia, ſonoſque barbaros in eam jam transferri 
cernamus. 


Ex omnibus autem, apud quos latini ſer- 
monis uſus adhuc aliquis reſtat, prima emen- 
datæ locutionis laus Italis certe debetur : Itali 
vero proximam Anglis deferunt : re&e ſecuſne 
alii judicent; quoniam ipſe pro patriæ caritate 


judex fortaſſe minds æquus exiſtimarer : de I- 


talis ratio certe ipſa evincit, homines illos, 
quorum in ſermone non vocum latinarum veſti- 
gia ſolum, ſed voces ipſæ, & vera quaſi lati- 
nitas eluceant, una cum vocibus a majoribus 
acceptis ſonos etiam antiquos quam maxime 
retinuiſſe: idque cunctorum certè experientia 
confirmabit, oſtendetque illud omne quod Ita- 
lice pronuntiationis proprium, atque a reliquis 
linguis diverſum videtur, non niſi a Romano- 


rum veterum uſu ac ſermone eſſe derivatum ; 


uti pluribus infra exemplis perſpicuum fiet. 


Elaborarunt olim hac in cauſa viri ſane mag- 
ni Eraſmus, Lipſius, atque e noſtris Chekus, 
Smithuſque; quorum hi ad Græcæ potiſſimum 
linguæ, illi ad latinæ ſeſe pronunciationem 
non ſine magna doctrinæ ingeniique laude 
applicaverunt: omnium autem maxime Eraſ- 
mus; qui proprio marte, nulloque præeunte, 
rem obſcuram ac reconditam princeps expli- 
care aggreſſus eſt, atque in hac diſputatione, 
ut in aliis omnibus, ſæculi ſui tenebras barba - 
riemque debellare, priſcamque literarum & 

| artium 
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artium elegantiam revocare conatus eſt: Lip- 
fius autem vix aliud mea quidem ſententia fe- 
ciſſe videtur, ac Eraſmi libellum, abſque ulla 
ejus mentione, compilaſſe, Ab illis vero ſeri- 
ptoribus etſi plurima ingenioſe atque erudite 
diſputata ſint, nonnulla tamen deeſſe, multa 
gube. quædam etiam falſo poſita animadverti; 
idque hac in cauſa accidiſſe, quod in cæteris 
pleriſque ſolet, ut mortalium nemini detur rem 
1 ſimul & perfeciſſe. ä 


Quippe multa jam nobis ſuppetunt argument 
hujus explicandi ſubſidia, quibus illi carebant ; 
| eruta ſcilicet poſt illa tempora antiquitatis om- 

nis monumenta; & magnæ illæ inſcriptionum 
veterum moles, quæ collectæ ſimul, libriſque 
pervulgatæ in publieum jam omnibus propo- 
nuntur: e quibus melius longe, opinor, quam 
ex ipſis grammaticis, priſca latinarum vocum 
pronunciatio erui ac elici poteſt: literarum enim 
inter ſe permutationes, quas in inſcriptionibus 
perſzpe videmus, promiſcuuſque nonnullarum 
uſus, maxime vero ſculptorum in Orthogra- 
phiæ leges peccantium errores germanam ea- 
rum vim ſonumque indicare plane videntur. 


Romanis enim idem certe contigiſſe cognovi- 
mus, quod nobis fere quotidie contingit; Mar- 
morarios ſcilicet iſtos, quibus lapidum inſcri- 
bendorum cura commiſſa fuerit, Orthographiæ 
regulas ignorantes, errores idcirco fœdos in 
verbis _ deſcribendis admiſiſſe, quos etſi 
verba 


ee cv. 
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yerba minus recte, at verum verborum ſonum, 
alienis licet literis, ſecutos eſſe ac dediſſe con- 
ſtat: exempli. gratia; ſiquis ſonum literæ X, 
a Græcis acceptæ, inveſtigare voluerit, in ok 
ſcriptionibus eam antiquis nonnunquam per c & 


s expreſſam & permutatam videbit, ut in vicſit; 


lueſerunt. [.] quibus in verbis etſi litera ipſa 
non appareat, vis tamen ejus plene expreſſa re- 


perietur: atque eodem modo in cæteris ex lite» 


rarum, quarum vis cognita eſt, permutatione 
illarum, de quibus dubitamus, nativum ſonum 


elicere r 


Itaque dum Grammatei veteres ache 
fingularum ſonos, quod certe difficile eſt, verbis 
deſcribere atque exprimere laborant; marmora 
intereà vetera ſonum ipſum fictum quaſi ac for- 
matum ante oculos ponunt. Hac igitur via 


inſiſtendum, atque inſcriptionum veterum ope 


literarum ſonos exquirendos mihi atque indican- 
dos propofui, In ſingulis vero deſcribendis, 
eas omnes prætermittere viſum eſt, quæ nihil 


in ſe ſingulare vel notatu dignum contineant, 


& in eis ſolum illuſtrandis confiſtere, quæ in 
ſonos alienos delapſæ, atque a veterum uſu de- 
tortæ videntur. 


Primi igitur de vocalium pronunciatione, 
ex qua ſyllabarum vis omnis, ſonuſque pendent, 
quid ſtatuendum fit videamus. 


Ore contracto, magis quam par eſt, efferi- 
1 mus, 
1 
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mus, quam tamen rid patulo proferendam 
Grammatici veteres docent: [a] idque de Græ- 
corum etiam A confirmat Diomſius Halicar- 
naſſeus [O] qui ex vocalibus longis eam ſonantiſſimam 
eſſe ſcribit, proferrique ore quam maxime dilatato, 
ſpirituque calum werſus ſublato. Atque hoc 
modo Itali eam Gallique hodie efferunt ; Ro- 
manoſque etiam idem olim feciſſe conſtat; 
nam in marmoribus antiquis ad A interdum v 
vocalem contra Orthographiæ leges adjunctam, 
ut AvxoMATARIVs. [Grut. 636. 7] Arcnt- 
Lavos. [ib. 382. 6.] & pro A long duplicem 
perſzpe poſitam videmus, ut PaasTorts [150. 
7] FaaTo (1046. 6] &c. quæ omnia non niſi 
| ſoni dilatationem quandam ſignificare videntur. | 
E Auro NAATAM, Fabrett. 421. 


. e m diſtincte & accurate explicare 
: difficilius videtur : Italos ego, uti noſtros etiam, 
| recte eam proferre cenſeo in vocibus, aſcendo, 
ventus Sc. Gallos vero peſſime, qui iiſdem in 

locis eam ad ſonum A dilatare ſolent. 


1. Sonum habuit medium quendam & commu- 
nem cum ſuperiori E. Hoc Grammatici tra- 
dunt; confirmatque Quinctilianus, [e] qui T. 
Livium Sibe & Quaſe pro Sibi & Quaſi uti ſolere 
dicit. Neque ullarum toties in inſcriptionibus 


[a] Marius Victorinus de enuntiatione iterarum. 
(5) [c] Gruter. 636. 7. 582. 6. 
[4] Ib. 150, 7. 1046. 6. [e] I. 1. e. 7. 
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antiquis, quoties harum inter ſe vocalium per- 
mutatio reperitur, ut TETVLVS SACREFICIVM 
BENIVOLENTIA CAMINA [a] atque hinc mihi 
veriſimile videtur Romanos veteres eundem 
huic vocali ſonum attribuiſſe atque Itali ho- 
die, nec alium ac nos per duplicem E ex- 
primimus in Street, See. c. quod ex hiſce 
præſertim vocibus apparet. DiAx A. $POLIA. 
EXEAT, CAVEAS. quas ita ſæpe ſcriptas reperio. 
DANA. SPOLEA. EXSIAT. CAVIAS. [b] in qui- 
bus eum fere ſonum quem dixi exrrefſum vi- 
demus. | 


Latini veteres I longam per EI Græcorum 
diphthongum ſcribebant : quem ſcribendi mo- 
rem a Grammaticis memoratum plurimæ nobis 
adhuc inſcriptiones conſervant, ut cErvis. EI- 
TVR. IPSEIVS. QUEL. [e] neque aliter Græci in 
Romanis nominibus, ut ANT NEINOC. SAT- 
CTEINA. [d] Utrumque enim idem plane ſo- 
nuiſſe ex epiſtola quadam Ciceronis ad Pæ- 
tum [e] colligere poſſumus; in qua de verbis, 
quz obſccena habebantur, ludens, cum loqui- 
mur, inquit,  terni, nihil flagitii dicimus, at 
cum bini, obſccenum eſt ; alludens ſcilicet ad 
Græcam vocem Guei, ut Græci vero I longam 
per EI, ita latini EL Græcorum quandoque 


La] Vid. Gruter. 1061. 6. 328. 1. 443. 6. 47. 10. 

[5] Vid. ib. 39. 4, 7. Cenotaph. Piſan. 755. 1. 629. 
I. ult. [e] Gruter. 206. 1. 171. 8. 541. 7. 

[4] Inſeript. Florent. 375. Le] Epiſt. I. 9. 22. 
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per E productam, quandoque per I ſcribebant; 
ut Nei Nilus. ETx&gi@- Epicureus, qua 
in voce I tamen pro E poſita interdum legitur. 
Epicurius. Ia] quod ſonum utriſque ee 
fuiſſe demonſtrat. Ara: Fab. 13g. 


Lipſius dicit ſolos Europzotum Britannos 
hanc vocalem recte proferre, [5] at omnium 
potius meo judicio peſſime, atque a veterum 
more remotiſſime, uti ex pronunciatione vocuni 
noſtrarum Mind. Bind. &c; cum ſuperioribus 
collata apparebit. 


Nec minus quidem barbare noſtri literam 1, 
cum conſonantis loco ponitur, efferunt ; qui 
pro ea ſemper G pronunciant, ut mageſtas. 
gecit. quam pronunciandi rationem Rotnanis 
penitus ignotam fuiſſe exiſtimo, qui eam ita in 
Majorca, Iuno, Iecit efferebant, uti nos Y 
conſonantem in York, You, Yes. I, inquit 
Priſcianus [c| modo pro fimplici, medo pro duplici 
accipitur conſonante z pro fimplici, quando in 
principio diftionis ab ea incipit fyllaba ſubſequente 
vacali ut Juno: pro duplici, quando in medio dic- 
tionis ab ea incipit fyilaba poſt vocalem, ut Majus, 
Pejus, ubi antiqui ſolebant geminare 1 & ſcribert 
Maiius Peiius: quod non aliter pronunciari poſſet, 
quam fi cum priori ſyllaba prior I, cum poſteriori 


1% Aldi Orthograph. » 
[5] De rec. pronunciat. lin, lat. E. 9. 
Le] L. 1. e. de literar. numero. 
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altera proferetur Pei- ius. atque ita Pompei- ius; 
eujus genilivus per tria I ſcribebatur. Quæ Priſ- 
ciani verba ſonum illum mollem dulcemque I 
conſonantis, quem modo indicavi, deſignare 
plane videtur, nempe eundem prorſus quo Itali 
hodie eaſdem voces efferunt. 


Eundem olim ſonum habuiſſe apud veteres 
Romanos atque hodie apud Italos, Græcæ ſci- 
licet diphthongi ov, certiſſimum eſt. Quippe 
ita eam in marmoribus antiquis perſæpe ſcri- 
ptam & expreſſam videmus, ut LOVGET. 10V- 
SIT. INDOVCEBAMVS. OB INIOVRIAS IOVDICA- 
Ti. Ia] idque Grammatici etiam omnes con- 
firmant [4]. nec Græci eam aliter in Romanis 
nominibus, ac per ev ſcribunt, ut IOTAIOC. 


AOTKIOC. &c. [c] atque hinc apud Suidam 


Kegwoo ©» Curioſus. 


At de V conſonantis ſono haud inter doctos 
conſtare video: Eraſmus Lipſiuſque [4] eam 
per noſtram W proferendam cenſent, ut Wi- 
num, Wultus. idque variis argumentis pro- 
bare conantur; nec aliam omnino vim ZEolico 
Digamma attribuunt, cui hanc literam ſucceſ- 


ſiſſe Grammatici tradunt. At Priſcianus con- 


tra [e] Aolicum Digamma eandem vim ac Græ- 


[4] Grut. 1055. 1. 171. 8. 499. 12. 204. 

[5] Mar. ViRorin. I. 1. Priſcian, I. 1. de num. lit, 

Le] Inſcrip. Florent. p. 51. 22. 

[4] Eraſm. de recte pronuntiat. p. 168. Lipſ. c. 13. 

L=] Ib, * etiam Mar. Victorin. I. 1. de Orthograph. 
corum 
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corum o, ſeu Latinarum PH, vel F babuiſſe 


loco V conſonantem adbibere, qui cognatione ſoni 
videbatur affinis eſſe. Quibus verbis hanc con- 


ſonantem non alium apud veteres, atque apud di 
nos hodie, ſonum obtinuiſſe oſtenditur. 1 
uti 
Miratur autem Eraſmus literas haſce F & V for 
conſonantem ob tantam ſoni affinitatem nuſ- qu 
quam inter ſe commutas reperiri : at Jo. Ter- tia 
tullium memoraſſe ſcribit, La] ſe inſcriptionem rat 
veterem Rothz vidiſſe, in qua F1x1T. pro * 
vixir. bis poſitam legiſſet. Atque in multis liu 
aliis inter Romana nomina animadverti. ric- tio 
TORIA. FICTORIANVS. FICARIVS. FARVS. [o] VE 
quz ab eodem fonte profluxiſſe videntur. ur 
op 

At hanc literam cum B plerumque permuta- 
tam cernimus. Ut pixIiT. viBVs, OCTABIA- 
NVS. OVVIOLARIT. [c] Iſta vero cum litera B nat 
affinitus a ſono noſtræ W. quam maxime aliena voc 
videtur. Neque illud omnino veriſimile eſt, 8. du 
ejuſmodi ſonum Romanis unquam familfatem pro 

fuiſſe, cujus nullum prorſus apud Italos, ſed 


apud gentes ſolummodo remotas & barbaras, 
veſtigium remanſerit. CvvicvLo. 1vVEO. Fa- 
brett. Inſcrip. Ant. p. 102. VNIBERSIS. ib. 


[a] Jo. Tortel. ou. de litera F. fol. 4. ib. 
172. 

[5] Grut. 643. 6. 886. 15. gies, 17. 757. 9. 

ſe] Grut. 334. 2. 757. 1. Inſer. Flor. p. 172. 145. 

| Vic- 


N. & 0 
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VrieToRIAE CONIVGI. 630. FICTORIA. 240. 


BICTORIA. 274. 


Hæc vero, quæ de vocalium pronuntiatione 
diſputata ſunt, de ſono earum generali ac com- 
muni dicta intelligantur: quippe apud veteres, 
uti apud nos hodie, eaſdem vocales, non eandem 
ſemper vim in cunctis æquè locis obtinuiſſe li- 
quet; neque in ſyllabis breviter celeriterque enun- 
tiandis ſonus cujuſque proprius diſtincte & accu- 
rate proferri ac exprimi poterat: atque hinc fit, 
ut in inſcriptionibus antiquis omnium fere voca- 
lium, utcunque inter ſe diſſimilium, permuta- 
tiones uſumque promiſeuum in ejuſmodi locis 
inveniamus. Ut. MONO. MoNI. MONVMENTVM. 
ERCO. HERcVIES. PIGNE PIGNORA. or rv. 
oPTIMVS. [a] 


Diphthongos . attinet, nomen ipſum 
naturam earum indicat: videlicet, cum binz 


vocales in eadem ſyllabà coeuntes ſono quodam 
duplici, ſed mixto & in unum quaſi conflato, 


proferuntur; ita tamen ut utriuſque etiam vim 
percipere queamus. Ejuſmodi vero ſonus cum 
non niſi difficulter, nec ſine oris labore quddam 
accurate exprimi poterat; uſus hominum com- 
munis, in mollitiem ſemper deliciaſque delabens, 
illum ita paulatim emollivit, ut diphthongos 
demum ad vocalium ſimplicium 8 revo- 


1 om. 946. 6: 608. 2: 6.4 : 1052, 10: 329. 
Vor. IV. 2 caverit. 
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caverit. Atque hinc in diphthongo . omiſſa al- ; 
tera vocali A. & pro nihilo habits, in altera 
E Romanos olim conſtitiſſe, eamque unice ex- 


preſſiſſe reperio; quod marmora antiqua de- 


monſtrant, in quibus diphthongus hæcce cum 


E vocali promiſcuè ubique uſurpata & commu- 
tata, tum in longis, tum brevibus etiam Sylla- 
bis occurit, ut IVS. AXTARVM. VEN ARI. 
RDIFICIVM. EGYPTYVS, PRETORIVM. [5] Unde 


ſonum utriuſque ſimilem ſeu eundem potius 


fuĩſſe perſpicuum eſt, Sculptores enim, ut ſu- 
pra dixi, orthographiæ ignaros, non niſi aurium 


judicium, ſonique rationem in verbis deſcri- 


bendis n eſſe neceſſe eſt. 


Comivdis svx. [Camera ed Iſerizioni ſepol- Þ 
chral. Inſ. 182.] | 


Fit1az QE vix1T. Inſcrip. Florent. P. 178. 


Hæc diphthongus per Ol antiquitds ſcribe- | 
batur, & utrovis modo cum V vocali confun- 
debatur : ut-COIRAYIT. -COERAVIT. -CVRAVIT. 
rr. nr. V TILE, [c] Hujus autem affinitatis 
ratio explicatu mihi difficilis videtur: eumque 
ſeribendi morem apud priſcos ſolummodo Ro- 
manos obtinuiſſe, ac obſoleviſſe poſtea conſtat. 
Hanc enim diphthongum eodem modo ac ſu- 
Periorem tractari, atque ad ſonum ſimplicem 
[57 Stat. 3. 2: 766. 2: Lipſ. de pronunt. Gr. 
1063. 2: 376. 3: 28. 5: 
Le] Ib. 5g. 8: 100. 8: 499. 12. 
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vocalis E redigi tandem reperio. Pro qua in 
inſcriptionibus perſæpè poſita oceutrit. Ut 
EPHOEBVS. FOELIX. PROSCOENIVM [d] quibus 
in vetbis propter E longam, ſonumque adeo 
ejus minime dubium, ſculptor in tis licet ſeri- 
bendis peccare, in ſonandis tamen nullo modo 
poterat. 


Præterea diphthongos haſce gc OE. ake- 


ram pro altera nonnunquam poſitas cernimus, 
ut in famitrarum nominibus. AE. & coeLia. 


CAE. & COERANVS, CAE. & cogsorvs [el ex 


quibus patet, apud Romanos olim, uti apud 
nos hodie, haud alium m— ſonum ac 
vocalem E Edit. | 


De I diphthongis parum \ mniki locke 
ex inſcriptionibus antiquis ſuppeditatur: eas au- 
tem ab talis recte pronuntiari cenſeo, qui its 
efferunt, ut utriuſque yocalis vis Nein clare 
& diſtingui poſſn. | 


Diphthongo ſonum An tribuunt Ae 
craflioremque quam noſtra lingua agnoſcit, ejus 
vero non abfimilem, quem in verbo noſtro owe 
exprimimus; præſertim ſi ruſticorum more, 
ac fi per a ſcriprum eſſet, pronuntiaretur, nos 
certe hanc diphthongum mollius, quam par eſt, 


| & ore nimis contratt inn San vero 


(694: 273 aW. 111047 _ 
L-] 52. 61 670. 6 1 246 128 : 351. 31. 7: 
S2 omnium 
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omnium peſſimè, qui e ei ſemper form vocalis 


8 achungunt. 


„ Hayd, bake a nobis pronuntiari cxiftimo. 1 in 
vocibus latinis Euge, neuter &c. in noſtris 


ſhew. lewd. &c. 


Conjugi ſue Julie Longine F ben. 8 3. ſine 
ulla litæ. 95. | 


Glæba & Gleba promiſcus ſcribirur i in an- 


| qui hm Cod. Virgil. mediceo quem 2 vidi 


Norr, 431. 


' Ante vocals A, ©. V. eundem di 1 
habuiſſe ac hodie habet certiſſimum eſt: qua- 


lem autem ante reliquas E & I, diphthongoſ- 


que AE. OE. EV. habuerit, haud ita conve- 


nit. Angli illam, Gallique etiam, haud ab 8. 
diſtinguunt. in Cœna. Cæſar. Ceres, Cinis &c. 


d⁊t in jiſdem Itali, quod Romanos etiam feciſſe 


olim exiſtimo, eum huic literæ ſonum tribuunt, 
quo nos ch efferimus, in vocibus noſtris Cheek; 


Cherry, Cheap &c. itaque pronuntiant Cicero, 
uti nos Chicheſter ;, Chicheley, &c. ita tamen 


ac ſi ante C, cum in medio vocis ſequatur vo- 


calem, litera T. leviter admodum & ſubob- 


ſeure, ſonanda interponeretur. Ut Citcero, Chit- 


cheſter. quam pronuntiandi rationem expreſſiſſe 


plane ſculptor quidam videtur, qui in inſcrip- 


tione veteri contra orthograp hiz regulas T 


ante C interpoſuit in nomine Vrbitcius. [/ 


[/] mt. 1059. 3. 
Hanc 
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Hanc autem Italorum conſuetudinem Lipſius 
prorſus detidet, literamque C eandem prorſus 


ſuorum ſonis nimis faventem, hoc in loco, uti 
alias ſpe erraſſe conſtat. Nam etſi K ante vo- 
cales A. O. V. pro C. perſæpe ſcripta reperia- 
tur, Ut. Karcer. Kos. Kujus. &c. [b] ante re- 
liquas tamen nuſquam ita poſitam animadverti; 


tum divesſam quandan | in alits habuiſſe; atque 


in medio vocis ſequente altera uocali, nunquam, 
ut dixi, cum K, ſæpiſſime tamen cum T 
commutata cernitur. Ut Domicius. Palacium. 
Fabritius. Fetialis. Condicio, Ii] cujus quidem 
permutationis in literis tam inter ſe. poteſtate 


utræque iis in locis poſitæ ſonum quendam 
quem alibi obtinerent, habuiſſent. Nunquam 


aliqua cernitur, niſi ante I ſequente altera vo- 


le! Lipf. de Pronunt. lin, lat. c. 13. 
[>] Grut. 80. 5. 607.1. 


Orthog, p-. 295. 8 
C 3 Gmilem 


vim ac K ante omnes pariter vocales obtinuiſſe 
contendit. x] At virum doctum, Germanorum 


ex quo utrumque illud probari videtur, tum li- 
teras haſce eandem plane vim nonnullis i in locis, 


hinc in Carcer. primam C cum K commuta- 


tam videmus, at ſecundam non item. In in- 
ſeriptionibus vero antiquis litera hæcce ante I 


diſſimilibus nulla certe ratio reddi poſſet; ni 
tum inter ſe conſimilem, tum diverſum ab eo 
enim aut earum permutatio aut ſoni affinitas 


cali. Quo in loco quum T. ſonuiſſe ut 7. in- 
fra oſtendetur, ſequitur plane O ſonum el per- | 


[7] Ib. 689. 9: 233. I. 107 101. 5: 457. 2: Ald. 
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ſimilem habuiſſe, nec alium quidem ac quem 
ſupra indicavi, quemque Itali hodie illi uſdem 
in locis aſſignant. Conſtanciz. Fabrett. 102. di- 
cionem. 169. condicio. 378. ſolacium. 421. 
negociantur. cenot, Piſ. p- 301. Numicius. 
iſius. 151. 11. v. 55+ | 


Hane literam omnes denn modo efferunt. 
ante A.O.V. ante ceteras vocales diphthongpſve 


mollius ea quiddam apud Romanos olim, uti 
apud nos hodie, Spuk videtur; contra om - 
ning ac Lipſius diſputat; qui hanc omnibus 
confonantibus regulam generalem conſtituit, Vis 


SST 4 = 


delicet eas eundem ſemper atque unicum falum- 


modo « cunctis que. in locis ſanum, obtinere; 
contenditque adeo G aliam nuſquam habere vim 


at quam in voce lego. Le] 


„1 T le * 


„Kt in marmortbus. verulilimis, cum jam 
liters, hwcce: nondum inventa ac inter latinas 
recepta effer, C pro ea uſurpatam videmus; ut 
in e illa LECIONES. CARTACINIENSIS,. 

J Et in multis etiam aliis ante vocales 
Et eam pro G poſitam animadverti. Ut 
MACESTERIVM. de [n] quibus in 
locis cum literam C mo lliorem quendam ſonum, 
ut apud Italas, quemi nos per ch exprimimus, 
obtinuiſſe probavi, ſcquitur plane G etiam ſo- 
num itidem mollem & confimilem habuiſſe; 


/ ® 4 TT LE. T 43011 2 . * z 


MA Ib. c. 14. [I Grut, 404 * L] 1065. 
9: 107. a 0 | * 
eundem, 


* 


S eee 
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eundem, opinor, quem Itali jam, noſtrique 
etiam in verbis legio, magiſtratus illi attribuunt. 


Cum literam G in medio dictionis ſequatur 
N. ut magnus. Itali alteram ei N in pronun- 
tiando præponunt, atque I vocalem utriſque 
ſubjiciunt; deinde ipſi G ſubobſcurum admo- 
dum ſonum tribuentes, ita vocem ipſum efferunt 
ac fi ſeriberetur Mang-nius vel Mannius. Quod 
Romanis etiam antiquis in uſu fuiſſe perſpicuum 
eſt: nam in vetuſtis quibuſdam inſcriptionibus, 
quo ſonus iſte melius exprimeretur, I poſt GN. 
interpoſitam nonnunquam animadverti, ut 
MAGN1O LA] ABIEONTEAS. [0] | 


Id vero a Græcorum conſuetudine profluxiſſe 
liquet, quos literæ F ſequente altera F vel X, 
K, Z. ſonum literæ N tribuifſe cognovimus ; 
ut ATTEAOC. NXEIPIaIOUN. ANAT KH. 
CIFS. Angelus. Enchiridium. Sphinx. at- 
que hinc in inſcriptionibus Græcis ejuſmodi 
verba cum N interdum interpoſita ſcribi vide- 
mus. ut. ANANK H. EHANTEAAAMENOC. 
Lo] quam conſuetudinem latinos etiam ſecutos 
eſſe Victorinus oſtendit; [q] qui pro Agger 
Anger; Suggeſtum, Sungeſtum; Ancilia, Ag- 
cilia ſeribi oportere cenſet. Atque hanc deni- 
que pronuntiandi dulcedinem ſignificare mihi 


UI Inſeript. Florent. bis. [e] Gr. 207. [e] Inſerip- 


tion. Florent. p. 22, J. 16. [I Mar. Vickorin. I. 1. 
de Orthograp. | 
C 4 Cicero 
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Cicero videtur, Erant, inquit, [r] noti, navi, 


nari; quibus cum 18 præponi oporteret, dul - 


cius viſum eſt ignotl, ignavi, ignari dicere. 


Macn1o. MAGNIVS. MAGNIA. &c. Fabrett. 
Inſcr. an. p. 14. 249. 254+ 292. 

Non tam literam quam aſpirationis notam 
Gu ſignum literæ validius intentiuſque profe- 
rendæ a grammaticis exiſtimari video. Scribit 
Cicero, [7] veteres Romanos ea nuſquam niſi 
in vocali uſos itaque locutos eſſe, ut pulcros; 
cetegos ; triumfos; Kartaginem dicerent. Quam 
conſuetudinem cum ipſe aliquandiu ſecutus eſſet, 
propter aurium tamen voluptatem ſe repudiaſſe 
tandem ac populo reliquiſſe dicit; fatetur au- 
tem nonnullis in vocibus vel autium ipſarum 


Judicio ſervari eam debere, ut in orcivios. oto- * 


nes. ſepulcra. lacrymas. Populum vero in hiſce 
aurium deliciis, ſonorumque differentiis dijudi- 
candis haud ita delicatum atque elegantem fuiſſe 
conſtat: ſed cum uſus hominum, ut dixi, ad 


partem molliorem ſemper facilioremque delabi- 


tur, aſpiratio hæcce ob moleſtum quandam vo- 
cis intentionem negligi paulatim et tam in 
vocalibus quam conſonantibus nihili tandem 
haberi, cœpta eſt. Quippe in inſcriptionibus 


antiquis eam ſæpiſſimè tum in verborum initiis 


prætermiſſam, tum e mediis ſyllabis ejectam re- 


perio. Ut Omo. Oneſtus. Eres. Tratia. Eleu- 


[r] Orator. p. 265. 
terus. 


: 
\ 
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terus. Eutycus. Aduc. Agatopus. Cyato. Trep- 
to. &c. [5] Sepulchr. de ſer, 40. 46. At aliis 
contra in locis adjectam eam ſupervacanee & 
contra orthographia leges interpoſitam ſæpe vi- 


demus, ubi nullam omnino vim habuerit ne- 
ceſſe eſt, Ut. Heridanus. Hillyricum. Horiun- 
dus. Hornamentis. Amynthas. Ponthes, Pro- 
theſilaus, &c. [7] ex quibus omnibus Eraſmi 
ſententia minds mihi firma videtur, qui TH 
eo ſemper ſono efferri oportere — quo nos 
in voce noſtra Tbeif utimur; [u] appatetque 
potius, aſpirationem hancce parvam admodum 
ſeu nullam prorſus ſoni intentionem in uſu Ro- 
manorum communi. vel vocal: bus vel conſonan- 
tibus adjeciſſa quæ loquendi conſuetudo a Ro- 
manis ad Italos derivata omnem jam tandem 
aſpirationem e lingua prorſus Italica extermi- 

navit. Anthiocus. Fabrett. p. 40. The- Teontas. 
30. chorona. 12 3: Thyranoo, 165. aden . 
341. _ | 


matici omnes fatentur, quippe nullam omnino 
vim ſibi propriam aut a litera C diverſam ob- 
tinet: nonnulli tradunt eam ante vocalem A 
praopris ac unice adhiberi ſolere ut. Kalendæ 
Karthago: at ejuſmodi diſtinctio parum mihi 
certa aut ſtabilis videtur, neque ullum ei locum, 
[5] 588. 9. 427.1: 521. : 402. 4: Inſeript. Flor. 
P. 26. it. 29. it, 406. it. 431. Grut. 1056. 1. 302. 2, 
[*] Grut. 52. 12: 396. 1: 529. 7: 41. 6: 914. 
5: 150. 7: L=] de pronuptiat. lin, lat. &. p. 157. 
ſonumve - 


Livre 3 ſupervacaneam offs * K. 


42 


'C 


- ſonare ac C. cum qua eam perſæpe commu- 
tatam ac promiſcue uſurpatam reperimus. ut. 


tb: Boat AER! | 
ſonumve peculiarem a veteribus aſſignatum re- "0 
perio : in inſeriptionibus antiquis pro C, ut ſupra 
oftendi, perfzpe poſna occurrit. r Karws. 333. 
„ K 214: Kos. 607. 1. T Hr. "nA 


Eundem olim ſonum habuiſſe ac F. infcrip- 
tiones veteres confirmant, in quibus alterum um 
pro altero promifcue adhiberi cernimus. ut 
AMFION, TRIVMFVS. PRIDELIS, [x] | 


In lterarum foprevncaniatitia numero a | 
is habetur. K & Q. inquit Priſcianus, 
J quamvis figura & nomine videantur aliguan | 
differentiam, cum C ramen candem- tum in om 
ſows vocum quam in metro continent poteftatem. 
Exiftimabatur olim vim literarum C & V con- 
junctam poſſidere, ideoque nonnulli ais Ga. 


QrD. pro Qy1s. Qyat ſeripſerunt. [z] At eam 
cum V vulgò ſeribi videmus, nec aliter omnino 


ACVA. evo. AQYITVR. MEQYM. PEQYNIA. fl. 
cvorr IE. Fabrett. * „ 


Ante I ſequente etiam altera vocali. uti in MZ Ern 
1vsTIT24 pronuntiatur ab Italis, tanquam Ts, 


vel Tz. quod Romanos etiam veteres factitaſſe 
Papirius quidam grammaticus tradit. [3] At teran 
{x} Grout, 125. . : 28g; 6: 943. [y} 1. 1. 


de nam. litergr. 150 Vel. Longius de- Orthograph. ſe] 
fa} Grut, 593. 3: 786. 5: 138, 877. 12. 102. 1. 7. 
Wh Vid; * p. 563. 


kunt 


Pronunciatione DISS ERTAT Tro. 
nunc pronuntiandi morem Papiriumque item 
pſum vehementer irridet Lipſius, Ic] neque 
zlium prorſus literæ T. hoc in loco ac in ce- 
eris omnibus ſonum tribui debere contendit. 


Nuicquid vero ille diſputet, vel hoc uno mar- 


ore refutari exiſtimo, in quo CRESCENTSIANVS, 
um S poſt T ad ſonum ejus plenius expri- 
dum interpoſità ſcribitur. A] Hlam autem 
, quia leviter tantum & fubobſcure, ut apud 
tales hodie, pronuntianda eſſet, prætermiſſam 
lio in loco & per S ſolummodo repræſentatam 
ſculptore cernimus. Ut vox cAstvs. [eÞ Bo- 
ifatiæ. 299. Fabrett. amatius. amaſius, 60g. 
omitius, icius. 65. Fabritio. Robertell. emend. 
d. 46. 


Loco CS, vel GS a Græcis inventam atque 
Latinis aſſumptum eſſe Priſcianus docet : 


f] gue carere potuimus, inquit Quinitilianus, Lg] 


Grece prorſus literæ ſunt ; nec a Latinis v & Z. 
ſquam, uti grammatici tradunt, niſi in Græcis 
quibuſdam norninibus uſurpatæ. ut HYLAS. 


ZEPHYRVS: &c. (4) 


Omaticqut d har quattions ſcripſerunt, "M 


teram Y (que a Græcis 2 dicitur) ſonum 


Je este lin; lat. c. 14. [J Grat. 125. L 1, 

[e] Inſer. Flor. p. 10. [J] I. 1. de num. lit. 

Lell ue 4, [5] Max. Vieoria, de lit. 
| vocal 


— 
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De Latinarum Literarum &c. 
vocalis V, Gallico more pronuntiatæ habuiſſe 
contendunt; eundem ſcilicet, quem eidem nos 
vocali tribuimus in vocibus Duke, Flute, Lute. | 
Centyria. Fabrett. 175, Tyſcia ib, —— 
53- Olumpus. 175. 


Chekuſque noſter præſertim lumen ſonorum 
entintlum dicit, cum Y, uti ſemper apud nos, 
ad fonum I traducatur. [i] Attamen ea nonnun- 
quam cum I commutata in marmoribus anti- 
quis invenitur, ut'NIMPHIS. BYBLIOTHECA. [A 
At multo ſæpius, cum V, Ut IVRI VN. 
SVRITA, CENTYRIA. SATYRNVS. [/] Quod Eraſ- 
mi ſententiam confirmare videtur, qui hanc li- 
teram medium quiddam inter I & V Gallicam 
n mee er | 


4 A . accepita vice literarum 8 &D apud 
Latinos fungebatur: i aſſumpta non eſſet, inquit 
Max. Vittorinus, Im] pro Mezentius, ſcriberemus 
Meſdentius. Quam ſcribendi conſuetudinem i 
Dore eliam inter Gruecos ſecutos eſſe conſtat; 
qui pro peAGuy dabant weaoduv. Eos vero ut 
pro Z non od modo, ed d. etiam uſurpaſſe 
cognovimus; ita Romanos etiam idem feciſſe, 
idque ad Italos inde profluxiſſe veriſimile eſt, 

quĩ hanc hodie n per 45 bo, efferunt. 

40 
li de un. Gr. n p- 88. 1 Grat 36. 6: 
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8. P. D. 


ITTOT ibi, Vir Digniflime, Tra- 


collocandorum ratiane ; quem Tihi 
imprimis, Academiciſque deinde omnibus in 
Publicum ideo proponere ſtatui, ne in torpido 
hocce Bibliothecæ noſtræ ſtatu, torpeſcere e- 
tiam Proto-Bibliothecarium veſtrum credere- 
tis; quumque a legum olim Interpretibus 
fancitum fuerit, quod ſcribere ſir agere, ut le- 

— haberem diligentiæ mem & 
— teſtimonium: quicquid vero demum 
effeccrim Tuo prorſus arbitrio 8 — 


relinquo; 


CONYERS MIDDLETO N. 


ctatulum huncce de optima librorum 


| DEDICATIO. 
; relinquo; judicium enitn, non Muneris magis, 
quod geris, dignitate, quam Ingenii & Doc- 
trinæ præcellentia vere Tuum eſt, Teque, etl 
Magiſtratum jam adire contigerit, Privatum 
tamen mihi omnium potiſſimum Conſilii Au- 
torem Tx — pany. 


„ 


Inter tot vero, & tanta negotia, quæ E 

jam totum occupant, Bibliothecam Publi- 
cam præcipue Tibi curæ fore certo ſcio; cu- 
jus accurata quædam & recte ordinata diſpo- 
ſitio ad Academiæ noſtræ famam & ſplendo- 
rem maximi plane ponderis & momenti eſt; 
cujuſque fructus omnes nemo Te vel welius | 
noverit vel uberius perceperit: Hæc nimirum, 
Fontium quorundam ad inſtar, qui lympham 
ſimul lumenque emittere dicuntur, Fons ille eſt, 
ex quo & Lucem & Pocula, quæ geſtat ma- 
nibus, haurit Alma Mater; illa caliginem at- 
que ignorantiæ tenebras diſpellens; hiſce plenos 
ſcientiæ hauſtus Juventuti Academicæ prgpi- 
nans: Sive Armamentarium- Illa Academiæ 
dici potius mereatur; unde Tela Filiis ſuis, 
uniuſcujuſque viribus accommodata diſtribuit 
Alma Mater; quæque non niſi ſummo gaudio 
in Doctrinæ, Eccleſiæ, & Religionis hoſtes 
tam feliciter toties a ſuis, atque a Te præ- 
cipue haud dudum torqueri viderit. 


Hanc autem Bibliothecam tam illuſtrem, 
. auge Principis Munificentiſſimi beneficio 

auam atque inſtructam pudet plane ab omni 
Uſu 


DE DIC AT IO. 

Uſu literario ſemotam, atque a ſtudiis noſtris 
concluſam tam diu jacere; Advenis tantum 
ſpectaeulum, noſtris deſiderium; quamque 
Tantali ad inſtar ſitientes intuemur, neque 
ſummis tamen labris guſtare valeamus: Tuum 
vero eſt, Vir Doctiſſime, ad Uſus illam deſti- 
natos, ad bonas literas, bonoſque mores pro- 
movendos educere tandem atque accommo- 
dare; Tuum eſt locorum haſce anguſtias am- 
plificare-z Ædificationem inchoatam abſolvere ; 
libroſque, tanquam Coloniam aliquam, in 
novas ſedes deducere, lociſque ſuis collocare : 
opus quidem perdifficile, atque in impeditis 
hiſce Academiæ temporibus non niſi Tuis vi- 
ribus & Tua conſtantia perficiendum : etenim 
Te, ſi recte noverim, non minaces Potentium 
vultus, voceſque; non malorum impenden- 
tium metus, non inſtantium terror ab inſtituto 
curſu deflectet; ab Academiz tuendæ atque or- 
nandæ conſilio deterrebit. 


Ut dicam autem libete quod ſentiam, quo- 
cunque noſmet vertamus, difficultatibus un- 
dique prami, periculiſque plane obſeſſi eſſe 
videmur. Nonnulli dum Gradus Academicos 
conferendi facultatem a nobis quidem haud au- 
ferre præ fe ferant; nobiſcum tamen partiri, 
atque in commune frui ſibi vendicant; Gradus, 
inquam, non tam nomine, quam re & natura 
ſua vere Academicos; in mediis ſcilicet Aca- 
demiis natos, ipſarumque omnino cauſa inven- 
tos atque excogitatos; ut quibus in locis Doc- 

Vor. IV. E trinæ 
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DE DIC ATI O, 
trinæ potiſſimum ſtudia florerent, in iis Doc- 
trina etiam ipſa cum dignitate aliqua, & inſig- 
nibus quibuſdam honeſta eſſet. Alii interea, 


Doctores creandi jus nobis licet integrum per- 


mittant; de Doctoratu tamen dejicere, de Se- 
natu noſtro deturbare, ſuo niſi arbitratu & con- 
ſenſu haud patiuntur : rerumque adeo Acade- 
micarum Cognitionum & Judicium ad forum 


, ay-cant: Quorum conatus ni repel- 


lere tandem ac propulſare valuerimus, lethale 
quoddam vulnus huic noſtræ Academiæ infliga- 
tur neceſſe eſt. 


Nil autem Te Duce deſperandum eſt; nil 


niſi lætum, fauſtumque nobis augurari fas eſt : 
præclara enim Vox illa Tua, Te Academiæ 
cauſa carcerem; Te vincla lubenter ſubiturum; 
quantam excitaverit in bonis omnibus fortitu- 
dinem, quantam ſpem, quantum Tui amo- 
rem? Quippe Tu ad Rempublicam noſtram 
ex eo jam accedis Collegio, quod ſingularia ſua 
Privilegia ſingulari ſemper vigilantia conſerva- 
vit, conſtantia defendit; quodque Præfecti ſibi 
eligendi jus, a jactis uſque mœnium ſuorum 
fundamentis conceſſum ſimul & abreptum ſum- 
ma ſua fortitudine recuperavit, atque e Regiis 
manibus extorſit; Virtutiſque ſuæ fruc- 
tus, Te tandem Præſide, jam uberrimos perci- 


pit: Tu, inquam, iis moribus, ea diſciplina 


inſtitutus, quæ exoleta revocare, quæ vel a- 


miſſa recuperare noverit; quidni noſtra facile 
jura omnia tueare; jura ſcilicet, a primis rerum 


| . ©  noſtra- 
1 


no 


Ilie 
noſtrarum initiis conceſſa; perpetuo uſu con- 
firmata; legibus Angliæ munita ? 


In nebuloſa itaque hacce Cali noſtri facie, 
Academiæ tamen ſerio gratulandum eſt, talem 
ei obtigiſſe Gubernatorem, qui tempeſtates 
omnes novetit ſeu perite declinare, ſeu pru- 
denter moderari, ſeu fortiter reſiſtere; neque 
Tibi ipſi, Vir Reverende, gratulari etiam mi- 
nus liceat, Magiſtratum Tuum in ea incidiſſe 
tempora, quz tantos tibi gloriæ atque laudis, 
quantos nobis ex Tua vigilantia felicitatis fruc- 
tus allatura ſint; quæ ſcilicet Te totum, qualis 
ſis, patefacient; virtutes tuas omnes expro- 
ment, atque in lucem proferent; ut admiren- 
tur nobiſcum omnes neceſſe fit ſummam illam 
Tuam in rebus 'noſttis defendendis Fortitudi- 
nem, in adminiſtrandis Prudentiam, in emen- 
dandis Virtutem, 


Si quid vero adverſi nobis evenerit; ſi non- 
nullorum tandem invidiæ, temporibuſque ce- 
dere cogamur; una reſtat adhuc damna nobis 
reſarciendi, & vulnera ſanandi via: dum Alii 
ſcilicet in nos & ſtudia noſtra inquirere, dum 
mores noſtros ad examen revocare, atque in 
judicium ſiſtere minentur; Nos ipſi potius in 
noſmet ſedulo inquiramus; Nobiſmet ipſis 
Cenſores, nobiſmet Judices ſimus; Statutis no- 
ſtris religioſe infiſtendo pios, probos, ſeveros; 
Studiis diligenter incumbendo doctos, eruditos, 
claros noſmet efficiamus : Alii honoris Titu- 
irn * . los, 


ledicis . Malevolis pudorem offunde- 


DE DIC AT IO. 


los, Doctoratumque ipſum artibus haudqua- 


quam Academicis foras ſibi quærant; Nos non 
niſi Liberali Doctrinæ, Probatæ Induſtrie, 
Spectatæ Fidei honores noſtros deferamus : Ali 
Eccleſiæ Beneficia, Dignitateſque occupent z 
Nos mereamur : Ali virtutis præmia, nos vir. 
tutem tamen teneamus: hiſce armis, atquę 
hac innocentia noſtra muniti inimicorum fa- 
cile i impetus repellemus, vires frangemus; Ma 


mus, 


He Tibi, Vir Ampliſſime, gubernandi e | 
artes; hæc Tui Magiſtratus laus & gloriaz 
hanc Majorum diſtiplinam, hos antiquos mo- 
res Autoritate Tua reſtituere; Exemplo con: 


firmare ; Decretis ſtabilire Vale. - 


a 
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0 b Abr Senatui Academico no- 
vum Proto-Hibliotbecarii munus eodem de- 
ereto inſtituers fimul & ad nie deferre 
ike eft; ne collati temere beneficii infamiam 
Graviſſms Ordini inurerem, ſtatui illico omni 
ſtuclio, opera, viribuſque meis eniti, ut tam 
honorifico vitæ meæ ſtudiorumque teſtimonio 
x ri N & tanto hoc, tam- 


1 1 5 = 


Böberbers omnino Gn non 6000 fuſutreri 
audiebam) pro gratia, qua in Academia florui, 
{ed pro rei ipfus neceſſitate eſſe inſtitutum. 
* ' igitur ex preſenti Bibliothece publice 

otii mihi aliquid temporiſque dari viderem, 
id ſtatim arripui, atque ad ea penitus ſtudia 
contuli, quæ Bibliothecarii propria exiſtimantur, 
quæque in ipſius Bibllotbecæ fructum redundare 
aliquando poterint. Surgentia vero jam Tbea- 
tri mænia quum libros verſandi, utendique ſpem 
haud longinquam præbere videantur; ne in me 
= Com aliquid aut moræ crimen reſideret; 


ge/ue pertineant, mature perpenſis atque accurate 


| Bibliotbecæ Camtabrigienſs | 

quiqquid: mihi de re Bibljotbegaria; cogitanti-yn- 
quam vel legenti occurtetat, ſcriptis mandan- 
dum, cumque amicis communicandum duxi, 
ut aliquid inde in publics: Atademiz commoda 
decerpi forſitan poſſit: utque rebus iis omni- 
bus, que ad Bibhothece inftruftionem, ornatum- 


conſtitutis, Bibliothecarii ſeſe alacres præſcripta 


ad munia accingerent, neque loca libris accipien- 
dis paratiora, quam eis o6cupand;s libri reperi · 
reatur : etenim dum tanto apparatus tantiſque 
e e honeſta libris domicilia, 
ſedes exſtryantur, turpe plane eſſet ſi bilge Aca- 
demiæ ſtudiis Bibliothecarii minus reſponderent, 
avidiſque bonorum omnium votis more aliquid 
2 ſ intetjici den 


— a 1 „ 


i hiſge. y: yera, que de Bibliothecs . 


mii eſſe ſatis. ſcio, ſpero tamen admoneri inde 
atque excitari poſſe eruditos, ut Studiorum & 
cogitatiaaum partem aliquam huc conferagt, 
& fi quid in hoc genere conſilii habeant, id 
candide & libere impertiant: cum enim ex re- 
gia Regis lileralitate tanta Bibliotbecæ noſtræ 
facta fit acceſſio, ut alias ubique omnes (quarum 
Indices ſcilicet impreſſos viderim) cum libro- 
rum numero, tum praſtantia, delectugue facile 
ſuperet, illam certe omnibus numeris abſolutam, 
omnibus modis ornatam, illuſtremque efficere 


debemus, ut huic tandem Academiæ non minus 
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Ordinande Met bodus. 


Quæ vero dicenda ſint ut facilius clariuſque 
intelligantur, Schema quoddam adjunxi, interio- 
rem Bibliothecz formam (qualis abſolutatandem 
#dificatione futura ſit) etſi minus forſan exacte, 
ad rem tamen noſtram ſatis apte referens. 


Comparata itaque cum nobis ſit tanta libro- 
rum omnium ſupellex; quod jam proximum 
eſt, eos collocandi, diſponendique methodus ali- 
qua excogitanda eſt, qua in juſtan, pulchram- 


que Bibliothecam exſtrui ac ædificari poſſint: 


librorum enim quantuſcunque numerus ine or- 


due congeſtus haud magis Bibliothece, quam 


pidum illa ad nos advectorum moles Theatri 


nomen mereatur, donec arte quadam & certo - 


ordine diſpoſiti perfectam tandem ſtructuram 
efficiant: artem vero illam Ariſtoteles inveniſſe, 
Regeſque Agyptios primus docuiſſe fertur [a]: 
Quo ſcilicet magiſtro immenſam illam Bibliothe- 
cam & in toto terrarum Orbe celeberrimam in- 
ſtruxerunt: ab illo utique Authore Bibliothe- 
carii Ordinis inventio requiri quaſi de jure po- 


terat, cujus unius Scripta (ut Hieronymus 


de Origene poſtea tradidit) Bibliothecam vel im- 
plere valuerint: libros etenim idonee collocare 


majoris eſſe prudentiæ videtur, quam conge- 
rere; hoc enim ſolius pecuniæ, illud non niſi 


ingenii vi perficitur; hoc divitem tantum, 

illud dodtum poſtulat ; Quodque Plinius [5] de 

orationis ſtructura dixit, ad librorum etiam 

ſtructuram æque pertinet: invenire præclare in- 
le] Strabo. 1. xiii. [3] Ep. I. i. 13. 

| D 4 terdum 
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Bibliothecs Cantabrigienſis 
terdum etiam barbari ſolent, diſponere apte niſi erudi- 
tis negatum eſt: neque minus propterea Ariſtoteli 
debere videantur Bibliotbecæ, quam Alexander 
ille magnus; quem dicere ſolitum accepimus, 
Se a Philippo patre corpus tantum habuiſſe, ab Ari- 
fotele animum. Non opus eſt ſingula percur- 
rere, quæ de Bibliotbecæ inſtruendæ ratione a 
Viris doctis commemorata unquam ac tradita 
fuerint; ſufficit enim dicere, librorum juxta 
facultates, ut aiunt, diſpoſitionem, ſeu Ordinem 
quem Claſſicum vocamus, ex omnibus mihi 
unice placere. Etenim Ordo cum nihil aliud 
ſit, quam rei uniuſcujuſque in ſuo loco collocatio, 
quid aptius aut perfectius excogitari poteſt, 
quam hujuſmodi librorum diſtributio, qua ſci- 
licet in Claſſibus propriis, haud ſecus ac in fami- 
lis, is ſingulis aſſignetur locus, qui ætati, dig- 
nati, & muneris rationi maxime convenit? & 
quum in animis hominum erudiendis librorum 
omnis uſus verſetur, iſte certe ordo præponen- 
dus omnibus eſt, qui huic potiſſimum fini ac- 
commodetur; qui ſcilicet eruditionis aliquid in 
ſe non contineat modo, ſed deceat ; quemque 


vel. intuendo doctiores evadere valeamus : ex 


hac enim librorum collacatione Diſciplinarum 
omnium mutuam inter ſe connexionem ; ex hac 
ſcientiarum ortus, incrementa, varios caſus, inte- 
ritus, inſtaurationes; ex hac, inquam, hiftoriam 
quandam literariam a primis retro ſeculis, ad 
noſtra uſque tempora deductum, ſola fere Ordi- 
nis contemplatione colligere & perdiſcere liceat: 
n Cicero [a] de Ordine generatim poſuit, 

[4] De Orat, I. it. de 


* 


 Ordinande Metbodus: 


de hoc præcipue Bibliothecario Ordine veriſimum 


eſt; memorie' ſcilicet eum quam maxime lumen 
Herre z atque 4d libros itidem transferre liceat, 
quod de ſententiis, verbiſue Oratoriis idem ille 
ſummus Magiſter docuit: illis [a] ſeilicet nec 
frudtum nec ſplendorem ineſſe niſi diligenter colloca- 
tis: hinc præterea Authorum in quavis diſeiplina 
Principum facilis notitia, fatiliſque ad eos aditus 
patet, quibus ſemel comparatis dimidium certe 
viæ, laboriſdue in omni ſtudiorum genere con- 
fici videtur, 7 9 d pecerDoryrry edis ndy dos 
Tagiv ig 11. Hæc itaque tot, tantaque 


nullo ſane labore, atque uno quaſi temporis 


momento ediſcere jueundiſſimum ſit oportet. 
De hujus autem Ordinis ratione atque inſtituen- 
di methodo pluribus . deinceps 'agam, ejuſque 
imaginem quandam, ſeu . ut potero, ad- 
ee wer 2 


Nollem tamen tam fupirfitioſem inſtitui libro- 
rum in proprias Claſſes diſtributionem, quin il- 
lorum forme ſimul & magnitudinis ratio aliqua 
ſit habenda : in /ibrarie enim ſupellectilis, haud 
ſecus ac domęſticæ diſpoſitione, etſi uſus præci- 
pue ſpectari, nonnihil tamen elegantiæ etiam 
tribui debet : librorum autem maxime inequa- 
lium conjunctio, tanquam Gigantis cum Pumi- 
liene commiſſio, deformis plane videtur, & aſ- 
pectu ridicula. Quum vero Bibliothecs naſtræ 
foruli per ſex quaſi tabulata, variis voluminum 


[a] Orator, [3] Ariftot. 
=: formis 
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formis accommodata, duabus hinc- inde alis in 

altum ſint exſtructi; hujuſmodi omnis offenſio 
vitari facile poterit, ſi ejuſdem facultatis, di- 
verſz tamen magnitudinis libri per varias boſce 
Jornles pro ict retiope dtn unn 


"Faralorym autem (quoniam mentio jam -in- 
ciderit) diviſſanem immutari paululum vellem : 
_ cum unica jam illorum ala (adjunctis 
eis, qui ſub feneſtris poſiti ſunt) diſindtum quod. 
dam Corpus, ſeu Armarium conficiat, quod Claſ- 
. fom — nominamus, & majuſcula aliqua 
Alphabeti litera diſtinguimus; dum ejuſdem 
are pars alters, ſeu forulorum ala oppoſite ad 
aliam omnino Claſſem pertineat (ut 8. b. c. d.) 
vitandæ jam confuſionis gratia, quam iſta ſæpe 
peperit diſtributio, vellem ſane, ut tota illa area, 

quæ (ad formam liters H dimidiatz) forulit 
ſab feneſtra poſitis, duabuſque hinc inde alis con- 
ſtet, unicam tantum Claſſem conficiat, unica Al- 
- phabeti litera diſtinguendam ; utque idem fo- 
rulorum numerus & forma ex adverſa Con- 
clavis parte litera Alphabeti proxima deſignen- 
tur (ut A. B. C. D.) quoſque guſdem argu- 
menti libros A continere nequeat, B excipiat. 
Quoniam denique librorum novorum acceſſione 
creſcat indies, augeaturque Bibliotheca neceſſe 
fit; ut nulla inde Ordinis perturbatio conſe- 
quatur, locum aliquem libris iſtis adventitiis, 
five emptis, ſive dono acceptis dicatum velim, 
ubi reponi aliquandiu, & ſingulis demum an- 
nis, ſeu ſex menſibus in Catalogum adſcribi, & 
i k in 


|. 
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in Claſſes ſuas diſtribui poſlint : 3 tans 
dem recipiendis ſpatii aliquid in ſingulis libro - 
rum forvlis uu relingui conreniate | 


Hec vero ut ate ene inan com». 
miſccautur omnino oportet Utriu/que Bibliotbecæ 
(Regie ſcilicet & veteris) libri: harum enim 
perpetua dizjuntiio magnam certe confuſionem & 
multa incommada pareret; librique inde mi- 
nus cum ad uſum prompte, tum ad aſpetium ve- 
nuſte diſponerentur, in quibus omnibus Biblio- 
thecarum laus, utilitaſque conſiſtere videntur; 
atque  gjuſdem non ſolum acullatis, cjuſdemque 
Autheris libri, fed ejuſdem etiam libri partes ex 
variis diſſitiſque hinc inde locis quærendi ſæpe 
colligendique eſſent: ipfiuſque adeo Bibliothecæ 
ſplendor, dignitaſque diminuerentur, quæ dif- 
traftis, dizjuniſque copiis minus ſane illuſtris, 
minuſque veneranda appareret; collectis autem 
in unum viribus eruditos omnes admiratione 
quadam commoveret, dum incredibiles ejus in 
omni genere literarum apes explicitis ordinibus & 
cantinua ſerie exhibitas intuerentur. Siqui vero 
exiſtiment libros omnes 4 Sereniſimo Rege dona 
tos ob celebriorem rei memoriam (quam ſane 
& omni laude dignam judico, & ſempiternam fore 
ſpero) /ejungi ſemper a reliquis, ſeparatimque cuſto- 
diri oportere; recordentur velim, huie aliunde, 
ſatis eſſe proviſum, ex annua ſcilicet ſolennique 
Benefactorum noſtrorum commemoratione, qua cau- 
tum eſt ab Academia, ut grata tam inſignis 
beneficii celebratio omni poſteritati commende- 


tur, 
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tur, ipſo ſemper voluminiim numero & pretio 
fimul commemoratis : fin majorem adhue dili. 
gentiam etramque poſtulare res tanta videatur, 
ſingula præterea volumina gentilitiis Armorum 
Rigtorum"' infignibus ornari atque à cæteris diſ- 
tingui poſſint: ineptum autem ridendumque 
plane eſſet, ſi libros hoſee ad literarum ſtudia 
Promovenda libere & abſque ulla conditione 
datos, im̃quis ipſimet conditionibus reguliſque, 
uſui, cui dieati erant, minime moe ſub⸗ 
ener dino T _ D v3 


z abe 153! * 4 . 


V' Videmius'auiem i in Schimare e loca 
gurdam guhilruta, (1. 2. 3.) quæ quatuor illa 
 Bibliothee#'tonclavia connectunt inter ſe, com- 
muniaque & pervia reddunt: hæc, ſi quæratur, 
quibus uſibus deſtinari, qualique ſupellectile in- 
ſtrui velim, vix habeo quod reſpondeam ; z il- 
lorum nempe forma & ſitus ratio efficiunt, ut 
neque in eadem Armaria, ac reliqua Bibliotheca, 
d ividi omnine, neque Diſeiplinæ alicujus libris 
Percipue confervandis diſponi commode poſſint 
tem vero attentius conſideranti aptiſſima tan- 
dem viſa ſunt rebus eis omnibus excipiendis, 
quæ elegantia magis ſint quam neceſſaria, quæ- 
que ad ſpeciem potius quam utilitatem Biblio- 
thecæ pertineant: Tabulas velim pictat, Signa, 
Statuas Grecorum Veterum & Romanorum; Be- 
nefactorum etiam Doctorumque omnium, qui 
Academiam fama, ſcriptiſque ſuis illuſtrave- 
rint, quotquot comparari poterint imagines. 


Stabunt 
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Stabunt olim hoc in loco Nluſtres illi Viri, quo- 
rum pr. æſidio Muſe Jam noſtræ effloreſcunt, quorum- 
que munificentia mænia noftra ſurgunt : ftabit bic, 
inquam Marmoreus, Comes Ille noſter Angleſenfis, 
(mihi ſane omnibus officiis proſequendus, laudibus 
celebrandus) cujus nomen huic noſtre' Cantabrigiæ 
ſplendori ſemper decorique erit; quam ſumma jam 
benevolentia fovet, beneficiis auget, moribus ornat : 
cui fi propter merita in Almam Matrem (que 
maxima tamen extant) honos iſte minus deberetur; 
at ingenium acre, at doctrina, qua præditus eſt, exi- 

mia in hoc certe Muſarum ſacrario precipuum ei 
locum vendicaret. 


Hoc autem 5 etſi ſpecioſum magis, ut 


dictum eſt, quam utile cenſeri ſoleat, ad erudi- 
tionem tamen haud parum valere, H. Nori æque 
potilſimum inſervire videtur; dum quæ in li- 
bris paſſim memorantur, quæque ex omni an- 
tiquitate præclare geſta legimus, memoriæ fa- 
cile ſuggerat, oculique quaſt ſubyiciat : atque 
bac propterea ſupelleFile omnes omnium gen- 
tium eruditi Bibliotbecas ſuas ornare atque in- 
ſtruere conſueverint; æquum ſcilicet exilti- 
mantes & rationi quam maxime congruens, 
quibus in locis immortales doctorum animæ per- 
petuo loquantur, in iis etiam Corpor um fimula- 
d quædam fingi atque aſſervari debere : Ey 
, @ 00 Nocbx heise, # youu Mey eb KANG Hm‘ ĩa 
4; T&%; Tv TWppeTwY exovag. Iſocrat. Ciceronem 
autem horum omnium ſummopere ftudioſum fuiſſe 

plurimæ 
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pluime ejus epiſtolæ demonſtrant. Sctibens iþ 


enim ad Atticum Athenis commorantem, [/ 
Hermæ tui Pentelici, inquit, jam nunc me adme- 
dum deleBant :  quare velim & tos & /igna quam 


Plurima, quam pri mittas, maxime que tibi 


' gymnafii, xyſtique videbuntur eſſe; nam in co ge- 


nere fic Audio efferimur, ul abs te adjuvandi, al 
aliis prope reprebendendi fimus. Et rurſus, [g] 
Signa Megarica, & Hermas vebementer expetto ; 
quicquid ejuſdem generis babebis dignum Academia 
quod tibi videbitur, ne dubitaris mittere, & arce 
noſtræ confidito. Arcam vero illam ex bauſiſſẽ tan- 
dem, atque ex avida horum coemptione in er: 


plane alieno [h] fuiſſe videtur. Sed vix unquam 


apud optimos Rome veteris ſcriptores Bib. 
liotbecæ alicujus illuſtris mentio incidat, quin & 
fatuas & imagines ibi dicatas commemorari ſi- 
mul inveniamus : ut Suetonius de Tiberio : [i] 
Scripta eorum, inquit, & imagines publicis Bib- 


liotbecis dedicavit. Et Plinius de Silt Htalici villa: 


It] Multum ubique librorum, multum flatuaram, 
multum imaginum. Hzc igitur Bibliothecarum 
omnium tam propria, atque his præcipue 
locis tam apta eſſe ornamenta videntur, ut fine 
Academiz dedecore quodam & reprehenfione 
deſiderari plane nequeant. Hic inſuper, fi vide- 
bitur, antiqus Numiſmata, Sigilla, Annuli & 

juid vel natura vel artis rarum habeatur, 


in loculamentis, r apte diſpoſitis condi 


 [F1L. i. Ey. s. e Ibid. fp. 9. [II Ad Fam. 
I. vi, 27 [4] C5. (4) L. in. Ep. 13. 
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omnia & reponi poſſint. Hec denique loca 


fellis, menſis, rebuſque aliis omnibus inſtructa 


vellem, quæ doctorum hominum congreſſus thi 
& colloguia quam maxime provocent, qui viro- 
rum ex omni gente ac ætate princĩipum corona 
quadam cincti, locigue reverentia permoti nihil 
aljeddum aut bumile cogitare audebunt, ſed 
æmulatione potius accenſi Veterum Illorum glo- 
riam ſcriptis factiſque exæquare conabuntur: 
hcorum enim admonitu, inquit Cicero, [I] acrius & 


attentins de claris viris eopgitare ſolemus. Ro- 


gandi igitur, atque omnibus modis exorandi 
ſunt viri ubique eruditi, qui literarum Studiis, 


atque huic præcipue Academiæ faveant, ut hu- 


juſcemodi aliquid ex Muſeis ſuis ad Bibliothecæ 
Publicæ ornatum & ſplendorem conferant ; cu- 
Jus beneficti memoriam, quibus par eſt, gra- 
tiis celebrandam atque omni r traden- 
dam curabimus. 


| Conclave autem Alu, mos a cæteris ein. 
gi, atque ultra rehqua ædificii latera Caii verſus 
in longum excurfere videmus, librorum MSS 


Bibliotheca fit; focoque iis ab humore noxio 


conſervandis apto inſtructum: quod cum quin- 


quaginta circiter pedes longum & viginti ſep- 


tem latum / ſit, hue uſui- accommodum fatis 
videtur. In hoe etiam (Bibliothecæ utpote 
veſtibulo Bibliothecarii quotidiano 
munere e ſeſe weipere, advenas e ex. 
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pectare, omnibuſque Bibliothece' occafiohiby 
præſto eſſe poſlint : Sin autem MSS Codicum 
receptui ob lucis | inopiam aliamve quamlibet 
cauſam minus tandem aptum reperiatur, ii tum 
in iiſfdem armariis, ac libri impreſſi, -reponi 
commode poſlint, valuulis autem clavibuſqui 
(ut apud Trinitonienſes) a n ſeeluſi & 
in tuto ON warns 


Libris vero pulcheo tandem ain difpoitis 
Fre VR Catalogi conficiendi cura; res ſane 
magni momenti, multique ſudoris : non temere 
enim eum atque oſcitanter inſtitui (quotidia- 
norum Catalogorum ad inſtar, ubi multa 
omiſſa, & confuſa omnia videamus) ſed dili- 
genter & accurate deſcribi velim; ut Bibliothecs 
illa, cujus notitiam ſit exhibiturus, dignus 
plane reperiatur: in Catalogo autem refe in- 
ſtituto uniuſcujuſque libri Biſtoriolam quandam re- 
quirimus, quæ ſingula ad eum dignoſcendum 
atque a cæteris omnibus diſtinguendum ne- 
ceſſaria quam breviter, quamque dilucide ex- 
ponat ; unde præter Aut boris, Editoris, Inter- 
pretis nomina, uno ſimul intuitu pateat, de que 
argumento & qua lingua fuerit ſeriptus, quo loco, 
anno, quaque Voluminis forma, impreſſus : addito 
praterea (ut nonnullis placet) quo. Typographo, 
guo Charateris genere, quataque editione prodierit: 
Catalogi conſtruendi methodum quod attinet, Or- 


do . librorum Claſſicus, Autborumgue, Alphabetic 
mihi longe commodiſſimi videntur; ad per- 
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cemjunctis opus eſt : illo ſcilicet, ut uſibus, quos 
ſupra attigi, inſerviat; hoc, ut libri, quem 
quærimus, Claſſem, locumque demonſtret; in 
quo uſus ejus præcipue conſiſtere videtur: illo, 
inquam, ut illuſtris, perfectæque Bibliotheca 
eleganti Ordine diſpoſitæ ideam pulchram ex- 
hibeat; hoc, ut Indicis. illi officium præſtet. 
Hujuſmodi igitur duplicem Catalogum non de- 
ſcribi modo, ſed in publica literarum commoda 
Heis etiam mandari vellem; ut locupletiſſimæ 
Bibliothecæ fructus cum viris omnium gentium 
eruditis candide & ingenue communicemus: in- 
ſignium enim Catalogorum editiones maximum 
Orbi literato emolumentum, maximum literarum 
ſtudis incitandis, promovendis, perficiendis ad- 
jumentum afferunt; omniſque ex hiſce ſane fon- 
tibus haurienda eſt rei librariæ notitia; quam, a 
noſtris nimisetſi , haud in infimo tamen 
eruditionis gradu ponendam arbitror: ſcire enim 
(ut doctus quidam [u] monvit) ubi poſe 
eruditionis et. | 


Caralogorum autem idem plane munus eſt in 
Republica literaria, quod in Romana fuit olim 
Nomenclatorum ; indicant enim Dofrine Candi- 
datis nomina illorum, quos prenſare, quos colere, 
quorumque ape uli oporteat, ut honores, quos 
ambiunt, conſequi poſſint: quamque propterea 
jucundæ, quam doctis omnibus defideratiffimg 
Worum — N ee ubly 


: Vor. IV. | que 
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que ſcripta, epiſtolæque abunde teſtantur. Ne/- 
cio (inquit u] Coringius) qua arcane voluptas 
vel ſoli tituli librorum mulceunt ingenuos quoſque i 
r animos. Et Yoſ. Scaliger ad Graterun i 
Fol : Indicem Bibliothecs weſtra ſedulo legi : h. 
Lopes eft, & neliorum librorum quam Vuticana; i 
itaque vbluptari fuit lexiſe. Horum igitu if 
plures ſane impreſſos videremus, ni ſumptus, 
laborque in iis edendis pæne infinitus obſtarent : 
etenim” hoc fiquis vulgare quiddam, effectu fa 
cite, nec multæ induſtriæ opus exiſtimaverit ; iſ 
hoſpes plane in re Mbruria fit oportet, nec in 
hujus generis Authoribus verſatus ; qui uno 
youu ore, ſummam rei difficultatem predi. 
222 Mattaire, Vir ſane doctiſſimus, 
— graviſſimus:  Qui/quis, © inquit; © [p] 
Þujuſmods operis ſategerit, ei non tantam muitun 
tæũii & Inboris devorimdum, pertinix' adhibents 
Induſtria, ſed minime vulgaris confer enda 4d bu 
propyſitum in evolvendis libris, tiſque (quotquit 
buc ſpettant) omnibus © rxaminandis extreitutis 
Fruſtra id aggrediuntur, qui titulo tenus dun. 
raxut ſupiunt, &c. Author Syſtematis Biblio- 
thecæ Jeruiticæ © Parifienfis, Catalggum, inqui, 
"tam nume bm typis dere, infinits eff Taborts, in. 
mocit fut inipenſe : biſque fe a Catalogi edition 
deterritutn Foiffe mnoit. 'Coringius itidetmi [4] 
en waer Aiyufts Apo vmnin 
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erbectationem monet, tanquam rem effectu non dif- 
ficillimam duntaxat ſed impoſſibilem. Tho. Hyde 
Bibliotbecæ Bodleianæ Prefetius in Catalogs iſtius 
editione fe novennium integrum non ſine ſumma in- 
duftria contriviſſe profitetur; qui tamen Alpha- 
betice tantum conſtructus eſt, dimidiamque li- 
brorum noſtrorum partem haud multum exu- 
perat: poſt novennales autem hoſce labores neg- 
ligentiæ tandem reprehenſionem Vir doctus ef- 
fugere nequiit, quaſi opus qudddam imperfectum 
& minus utile ediderat, propter omiſſum ſcili- 
cet, quem diximus, Claſſicum librorum Catalo- 
gum. Bailletus enim (eruditus & ille quidem 
Bibliotbecarius) illa ipſa, inquit, [r] que Thome 
Hyde arrifit methodus, ut ad ſtudiorum utilitatem 
minus neceſſaria, ita nec ſola debuit adeſſe, ſed 
poſterior, cui priorem argumentorum ſive rerum 
Ordinem, utpote longe utiliorem premitti oportere 
nemo non intelligit : bæc oportuit facere & illa 
on omi tere. 


In libris porro evolvendis, ac in proprias Claſ- 
ſes diſtribuendis, ii omnes notari & colligi a 
Bibliothecariis debent quorum bina vel plura 
oecurrant  &fuſdem editionis Exemplaria; quibus 
ſcilicet venditis demum aut commutatis, alii 
facile omnes, quos in diſciplina aliqua maxime 
deſideremus, pecunia inde confecta comparari. 
Bibliothecæ defectus ſuppleri, Cataloguſque adeo 
auctior An fieri Polit. In hoc vero 


* 1 
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toto opere perficiendo me nullam unquam la- 


boris partem, quam mei ferre humeri valeant, 1 
declinaturum polliceor: quod de Bibliothecario * 
itidem altero, viro quidem induſtrio, confirmare * 
auſim: mihi tamen deplorata plane tota res eſſet, Dr 
utpote utriuſque longe uires exuperans; niſi in In 
ea eſſemus Academia, in qua prompta nobis pa- a 
rataque ſint tanta doctorum hominum auxilia; q 
quos ad oneris hujuſce ſocietatem & partitionem di 
quandam advocatos ſtrenue nos conſilio, ſtudio, B 
opera adjuturos eſſe confido. ju 
Conſuetudinem illam quod attinet, libros 8 
impreſſos e Bibliotheca Publica promendi, atque * 
ad cubicula ſua aſportandi, a quibuſdam re- & 
prehenſam quidem ; integram tamen Academi- = 
cis conſervari vellem ; utpote Bibliothecarum et 
inſtitutioni imprimis conſentaneam, ſtudiorum- on 


que rationi longe commodiſſimam; que a pub- 
licis ſemper locis abhorrent, atque otium & 
ſeceſſum omnino requirunt : librique hoc modo 
non niſi fænori dati magnas ſæpe Bibliothecz 
preſtant wſuras, novorumque librorum fructum 
ei quendam & incrementum haud raro pariunt : 
ex hac vero librorum promendorum facultate 
nonnullos omnino eximi oportet, qui privati 
nequaquam uſus eſſe, ſed communes omnibus in 
Bibliotheca perpetuo ſeryari debent : ut Dictiona- 
ria, Indices, Repertoria, Bibliothece. Authorum 
ſeu Facultatum, Theſauri Antiquitatum, Rymeri 
Federa, Biblia etiam Polyglotta, &c. totumque 
illud genus, quod prout ſtudiorum ratio poſtulet, 
2 conſulere 
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conſulere potius quam perlegere opus ſit: libros 
denique a Studioſis ita deſumptos legibus ad 
hanc rem conſtitutis prorſus ſubjici, atque ad 
certum, definitumque tempus reſtitui neceſſe eſt, 
ut videre tandem poterint Bibliothecarii, nequid 
inde damni capiat Bibliotheca. Manuſcriptorum 
autem Codicum alia plane ratio eſt, omneſque, 
quos noverim, Bibliothecarum Inſtitutores quam 
diligentiſſime eos cuſtodiri & vix ultra ipſos 
Bibliotbecæ limites evagari debere cenſuerunt; 
judicantes ſcilicet, idque quidem ſapienter, pre- 
tiofiſſima hæcce Bibliothecarum ſuarum ornamenta, 
quam rariſſime deſiderari atque abeſſe oportere z 
quorumque damnum reſarciri nullo modo & 
compenſari poſſit, quam pauciſſimis jacturæ 
caſibus committi debere : hoſce igitur libros 
etſi graviſſima de cauſa e Bibliathece manibus 
exire nonnunquam paterer, nequaquam tamen 
abeſſe diutius, quam ipſa utendi cauſa & ne- 
ceſſitas plane poſtularent : atque hæc Codicum 
Manuſcriptorum lex a Majoribus accepta in hac 
noſtra Academia inviolata ſemper obtinuit. 


Quidam tamen apud nos, viginti fere Codices 


MSS. e Bibliotheca publica domum ſibi tranſtulit; 
quorum aliquos undecim, alios otto, omnes au- 
tem quingue ad minimum annos ſibi quaſi proprios 
ſervavit; atque inter alios celeberrimum illud 
Evangeliorum Exemplar, quod a doctiſſimo Beza 
dono olim acceperat Academia; maximum 


plane Bibliothece noſtræ lumen, clariſſimumque 


ſumme vetuftatis monumentum ; quodque Ad- 
E 3 venæ, 


Bibliotbecæ Cantabrigienſis 
venæ, Curi omnes unice ferme omnium 
videre & verſare cupiunt : ejus tamen ſeptem jam 
circiter annos non modo non utendi, ſed ne con- 
piciendi quidem, niſi impetrata pius a Viro bons 
venia, copiam habuit Academia: etenim cogi - 
tat Vir modeſtus aliis demum omnibus perſuadere, 
quod ſibi jam diu habet perſuaſiſſimum, ſe enum 
eſſe in hac Academia, qui Manuſcriptos libros 
evolvere dignus haberi mereatur. Huncce vero 
Bez Codicem, poſtquam repetitis nuntiis revo- 
care fruſtra laboraſſem, ad Bibliothecam tandem 
paucis ante diebus, una cum reliquis illis ſupra 
memoratis, remittere dignatus eſt. Ex Biblio- 
tbeca autem Elienſs (quam dono were Regio jam 
poſſidet Academia) libros itidem haud paucos, 
cum Moanuſcriptos, tum perantiguarum quoſdam 
Editionum & melioris notæ impreſſos mutuo 1 
lum olim accepiſſe comperio; de quibus poſt 
tot annos reſtituendis monitus jam tandem co- 
gitet velim, ne ptr Judicem il los me repetere co- 
gat; etenim ſi hujuſmedi libros int venia, aut 
cautions legitima tam diu apud ſe detinere ſibi 
baud inboneftum pu tet, at miki certe _ fi 


Non mei jam iuttituti eſt ad 0 illas, 
pugaſque deſcendere, quibus tam putide com- 
morari ſæpe ſoleant Bibliotbecariæ rei (criptores ; 
regulas ſcilicet Biblrothece' verrende præſeriben- 
das, librorumque a pulvere & ſordibus pur- 

gandorum præceptiones: hujuſmadi etenim om- 

nia n * communis expedire fatis 


apie 


Ordinandæ Metbodus, - 


apte & docere valeant : reliquum ſolum eſt, 
ut Ordinis iſtius Claſſici quem in librorum col- 
locatione obſervandum omnino cenſeo, tabellam 


quandam. ſeu ſynopſim exhibeam in varia Capita 


& Titulos pro rerum & argumentorum va- 


rietate diſtinctam. Nonnulli hujuſce Artis Doc- r 
tores, dum facilem, ũmplicemque quam maxime 


(naturæ quaſi conſentaneam) affectent viam; ob 
ſectionum, titulorumque paucitatem perturbata 
omnia, vaga, minuſque diſtincta relinquunt : alu 
interea dum artem præcipue oſtentare, ac elabo- 
ratom quandam Ordinis rationem inſtituere cogi- 
tent, confuſionem illam, quam tollere præ ſe 
ferunt, nimia diviſionum ſubtilitate & multipli- 
catione pariunt : hæc duo vitia, quantum po- 
tui, vitare ſtudui; collatiſque inter ſe haud pau- 
tis præſtantiſimarum Bibliothecarum Catalogis, 
jſp mihi recte in aliquo poſitum vide- 

batur, tranſtuli ſtatim & decerpſi; quod autem 
in omnibus deſiderari adhuc putabam, id pro 
meo ingenio explere, & per ficere ſum conatus : 
neque tamen ſtultus adeo ſum laborum meorum 


æſtimator, ut tam feliciter me omnia putem 


aſſequutum, ut nullus aliorum in hac cauſa ſtudiis 
nullus devragag, ut aiunt, PporTios locus fit 
relictus; fateor enim hiſce me in literis parum 
verſatum, novitiumgge plane eſſe; nibilque | in 
animo habuiſſe antiquius, quam ut*aliis per- 
fectius aliquid, & ad rem noſtram accommo- 
datius excogitandi anſam præberem; quod fi 
fuero unquam conſequutus, maximum me la- 
boris mei fructum percepiſſe arbitrabor. 
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_ caderet, unumque Corpus conficeret : Hiſtoriæ 


eu Claſſes, ad quas pertinent, ſingula diſtribui, 


BibJothecs Contabrigitnfs | 


N ſequenti hacce Librarii Ordinis tabella Fus 
Canonicum a Civili, Hiſtoriamque itidem ſa- 
gram a Profana ſecernendam duxi, ut quicquid 
ad Theologiam, remque omnino Ecclefiaſticam per- 
tineret, perpetua ſerie connexum ſub uno aſpectu 


autem Sacre Profanam proxime ſubjeci, quippe 
etſi rerum, quas tractent, diverſitate ſatis inter 
ſe diſtinguantur, ejuſdem tamen quum generis 
ſint, haud locorum intervallo ab inyicem ſejungi 
debeant. 


| Singularum Nationum Hiſtoriis ſubjungendos 


omnino cenſui Antiquitatum, Inſcriptionum, Nu- © 
miſmatum libros, vitaſque Hominum in unagua- ne 
gue illuftrium ; quæ propter argumenti affinitatem ve 
ad generalem Regni cujuſvis Hiſtoriam expla- (c 
nandam & fen, quam nnn n. le 
ul 
Geographiam, contra ac plerique ane, ad in 
finem Hi ftorice Claſſis rejeci, Hiſtoriæ quaſi Ap- 
ndicem, eique illuſtrandæ, atque animo infi- 
gendæ potiſſimum inſervientem; quam vero ſi 
ipſam per ſe, niſi deguſtata privs Hiſtoria ſive 11 
ſacra, ſive profana, haud cum voluptate, aut f; 
fructu aliquo attingere poſſumus. | C 
0 
Difionaria & Lexica in fingulas Facultates, c. 


ut Lexica Medica in Medicinam; Hiſtorica in Hi 
teriam &c. quod once, longe, & ad uſum 
aptius 


n 


& 7 A. 
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Ordinande Met bodus. 


aptius judicavi, quam fi cam varii, tamque di- 
verſi prorſus argumenti Kbros, qui nihil præter 
nomen inter ſe commune habeant, in anum 
Lexicographorum titulum omnes conjeciſſem. 


Grammaticis & Lin | Lexicis extremum 
inter literas humaniores locum aſſignavi; utpote 
quz non niſi ex prius editis Oratorum, Poeta- 
rum, &c. libris confecta penitus & collefta 
fuerint : nihil enim eſt, quod Natura non pri- 
mum invenerit z Ars deinde rei inventæ diſci- 
plinam quandam,  regulaſque effinxerit, 


Singulorum Authorum opera atcungue varia 
& Miſcellanea, in unum collecta, ſimulque edita, 
nequaquam ab invicem diſtrahi vellem; omnia 


vero præcipuæ atque illuſtrioris alicujus partis 


(qua ipſe maxime Author dignoſcitur & ce- 
ratur) ſortem & partitionem ſequi debent: 


ut Ciceronis opera omnia in Oratoribus; Plutarchi 


in Biographis annumerentur. 


Quæ vero tam Angularis, tamque inufitati 
ſint argumenti; quæve tantam variorum, volan- 
tiumgue, ut aiunt, tractatuum collectionem & 


farraginem complectentur, ut in certam aliquam 


Claſſem haud facile reduci queant; in unum 
omnia collecta Claſem quandam Miſcellaneam in 
extrema Bibliothecæ parte conficiant. 


THEO. 
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THEOLOGIA, 


Bina, 
Polyglotta. Panekue Bibliorum polyglotte. 


Hebraica itidem, aliarumque linguar. Orient. 


_; In" lingues . 
Novum Teſtamentum, ejuſque partes. 


Concordantiz, Lexica, Indices, Phraſes, Sen- 
| tentiæ iy — &c. 


Drsienv. ExpLanatonns.. ; 

Critici, qui varias lectiones, emendationes, 
ſeu de  Interpretationibus, Interpretibus, 
Xx libris Canonicis ſcripferunt. © 

- - Gloſkatores, Scholiaſtæ, Faraphraſtæ, Catena- 


rum effectores. 


Commentatores in 8 Gimul Teſta- 


mentum. 


in Vetus ſolum ejuſque paged. 


Diwan Grect & "OY 


Patres, Theologique Gtæci temporis ordine | 


diſpoſiti; atque Illorum deinde tractatus 
quorum tempora incerta. 


Patres Latini ad finem 12 ſeculi, quo nata 
I = ol 


eſt Schola; Seriptoreſque dem 2 


tempora incerta. 
Collectiones, Bibliothecæ, Theſauri, Auttaria, 


Antique lectiones, nn en 


Sententia Paerum. 


THEOLOGIA Scholas TIA. 
Hujus Scriptores temporis ordine diſpoſiti. 


960 - 


TaxzoLoGrta Moratis. 
Hujus Scriptores eodem ordine. 
Caſuum eures „ ATITIUO 
Tanne een ee 
Qui de praui virtutum in genere, & tota 
vita Spirituali ſeribunt n qui de In- 
gulis virtutibus. 0 

Qui variis ætatis gradibus, aut vitz oondi- 
tionibus regulas præſcribunt ; ut Pueris, 
Adoleſcentibus, &c. Ptiocipibus, Epiſ- 
copis,, Conjugibus, Virginibus, &c. 

Qui de cultu A de Drimrun Frinitatis 
Perſonarum. s 


Qui de cultu Virgins, Angelorm, * 
rn h WI 14 8 7 | 4 


4 4 


aa; Ct coat 


% 


Qui artem docent, quique | moteviam ſub- 


miniſtrant ex Scriptura, Patribus. 
Qui conciones {criplerune:per annum totum, 
ejuſve partes, quique| miſcellaneas edide- 
runt * Concionatorum Bibliothecz. 
Tnxo- 


7 
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TnzoLocra Pola. | 

Adverſus omnes Chriſti Religioais hoſtes, 
| Atheos, Infideles, | 

Adverſus Hareticos. 

Ecclefiz Romanæ & Orientalis i inter ſe con- 

troverſiæ. 

Romanorum itidem & Reformatorum 2 

nominis. 


Romanorum inter ſeipſos. 
| Reformatorum inter ſeiplos, 


Conortra, Jos canon & Porir ien. 
De Conciliis in genere, eorum forma, au- 
toritate, omnibuſque eo pertinentibus. 
Conciliorum Generalium Collectiones. 
Concilia Generalia . edita ordine 
Chronologico. ä 
Concilia Nationalia, Provincialia, ordine Re- 

- gionum & Urbium. n 
Canonum Collectiones; Corpus juris Cano- 
nici; Epiſtolæ decretales, Bullz, &c. 
Canoniſtæ, five Commentarii, tractatuſque 
generales & particulares Juris Feng. 

aordine Chronologicxo. 
"De Eccleſia, ejuſque Hierarchia in Wr i 
de poteſtate Eccleſiaſt. & Civili; Conci- 
liorum & ſummi Pontif. autoritate ; Sa- 
cerdotii & Imperii concordia. 
De Cardinalibus, Legatis, Epiſcopis, Ab- 
batibus, -Parochis, Canonicis &ci de Be- 


neficiis Eccleſiaſt. Sanctiones n. 
6 ; 
Ne 


- 
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Ordinande Methodus. 
De Clericis Regularibus in genere. 
Regulz, Conſtitutiones Regularium ; Ordi- 
num Monaſt, Militar. Monial, 


De Diſciplina & Cenſuris Eccleſiaſt, Inqui- 


ſitione, &c. 
De Divinis Officiis, & ritibus Eccleſiaſt. in 
genere. 
Liturgiæ, Officia, & libri ritwales Eccleſiarum 
ſingular. & Ordin. Monaſt. 


His ToRIA SacRA & ECCLESIASTICA. 


Chronologia & Hiſtoria Sacra Veteris & 
Novi Teſtamenti. 

Hiſtoriz Eccleſiaſticæ Univerſalis Scriptores 
ordine temporis & linguar. 

Hiſtoriæ Eccleſiarum ſingularum ; Græcæ, 

Romanæ, &c. 

Vitæ & Acta Sanctorum, Martyrum, Ponti- 
ficum Rom. Cardinalium, virorum & fœ- 
minarum pietate præſtantium. 

Hiſtoriæ Clericorum Regularium in genere; 
deinde ſingulorum Ordinum Monaſticorum 
& Militarium. 

Hiſtoriæ & Chronica Monaſteriorum, 3 
rum ſanctorum, Miraculorum, Reliquia- 


tum & Sacrarum Imaginum. 


Heæreſiologia. 


Bibliothecee 8 Catalogi Authorum Ecdlefiuſti 


cor um. 135 
Geographia Sacra & Eccleſiaſtica. Noc 
Epiſcopatum, &c. 


HISTORIA 
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HISTORIA PROFANA, 


De ' Hiſtoria conſcribenda -& legenda ; de 
 Hiſtoricts, &. 

Chronologia & Hiſtoria Univerſalis ; Chro- 

nica generalia, &c. 0 

Hiſtoria Græca Antiqua, Veterumque Mo- 

narchiarum; item Antiquitates, Inſcrip- 

tiones, Numiſmata G ræca. j 


©  Hiftoria Romana ab Urbe condita ad Im- 


perit tranſlationem ; r cre itidem, 
Inſcriptiones, Numiſmata. 


Hiſtoria Byzantina ad captam a Turcis Con- 


ſtantinopolim. 
| Hiſtoria Imperii Occidentalis. 


- Hiſtoria 'Sargeenica & Turcica.  - 
Hiſtoria Magnæ Britanaiz, & ſingularum 


Hiſtoria Miſecllanea, Fabuloſa, Genealogick 


ordine ſuo Europe Regionum'; item An- 
- Uquicates, Iaſcriptiones. Numiſmata, Vi- 


tæque Hominum in ſingulis gentib, il- 
luſtrium. 


HFeraldica. 
Hiſtoria literaria; Continens iftoriam Aca- 


1 * 


- talogos. 
8 0 

* * 1 — 
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demiarum, Typographiz, Bibliothecarum: 
Vvitas, elogia; epitaphia Virorum dignitate 
& literis illuſtrium; Bibliothecas Uni- 
verſales Autherum; particulares Regio- 
num, Ordinum, Civitacum : librorum Ca- 


Rerum 


Ordinand e Met bodus. 
Rerum Aſiaticarum; Africanarum; Ame- 
ricanarum; & variarum Perigrinationum 
Scriptores: Itineraria Nautica. 
Geographi veteres & recentiores, generales 
& particulares: tabularum Geopraphica- 
rum & Maritimarum Collectiones. 
Dictionatia denique & Lexica Hiſtorica, 
— 


JUS CIVILE. 


Jus antiquum Græcum; Romanum; Leges 
antiquæ; Codex Theodoſianus; Corpus 
Juris a Juſtiniano edit. Novellæ Conſti- 
tutiones; Baſilicorum libri, ſeu jus Græ- 
co-Rom. 

Juris conſultorum Commentarii, ſeu trafta- 
tus varii in unum collecti, Concilia, De- 
ciſiones juris. 

Tractatus de ſingularibus Juris Titulis z ut 
de Teſtamentis, Uſura, &c. 

Juris Gentium Seriptores; Fœdera & Patta 

Principum; Jus Feudale. | 

Leges & Conſtitutiones ſingularum Regio- 

num; Angliæ, Galliz Italiæ, &c.  - - 
Bibliothecæ, Lexica, Indices Degen 
| Repercorig, Juris. | | 


4 vb 2 


rniLosorRIA Proprie de. 


arge antiqui Graci, Lari, Arabes, 
& i in eos Commentarii 
Phi- 


Bibliotbecæ Cantabrigienſis 
Philoſophiz generalis Scriptores recentiores. 
Tractatus Logici, Ethici, Oeconomici, Po- 


litici. 
Phyſici, Metaphyſici, Theologia Naturalis, 
Lexica 3 | 


MATHEMATICA. 


Opera Mathematica generalia Veterum & 
|  Recentiorum. 

Arithmetica, Algebra, Fluxiones, 
Geometria en Speculativa, Tren- 
| Aſtronomis, Ephemerides, Calendari z Gno- 
| monica. 

Aſtrologia; ad quam revocati _—_ aliæ 
artes divinatrices. 
Optica, Perſpectiva. 
Muſica. 

Mechanica, Statica, & de moty bes 
Architectura, Pictura, Sculptura, exe 
militares, Nautica, &c, - 

Lexica fan rr x &c. 


HIST ORIA NATURALS. 
Qui de Hiſtoria Naturali Univerſali . 


r 
Qui de Homine & Animalibus * & 
ſpeciatim. 
Qui * Plantis, Re raſtica, Hon, &c. 


DOradinandæ Met bodus. 

Qui de Foſſilibus, metallis, lapidibus, igni- 

bus ſubterraneis, balneis & aquis minera- 
libus. 

Qui de Monſtris & Prodigiis ; ; huc forſitan 

revocandi ſunt qui de Spectris & Energu- 

menis. 


MEDICINA A. 


Veteres Medicine Principes Græci, Lat. 

Arab. & in eos Commentarii. 

Recentiores, qui totam Medicinam attigerunt, 
quique de morbis in genere ſcripſerunt ; 
Obſervationes ; Conſultationes. 

Qui de morbis Sexus, Etatis, Gentiſve ali- 
cujus propriis, atque de morbis ſingulis 
ſcripſerunt. 

Therapeutici & Pharmaceutici; qui de mor- 
borum curatione, & emen Venenis, 

Antidotis, & non-naturalibus ſcripſerunt. 

Chemici. 


0 

Anatomiei, Chirurgi, qui in genere, deinde 

qui de ſingulis operationibus. 

Lexica Medica; Pharmacopœiæ, Diſpenſa- 
1 toria; Hippiatrica, ſeu 95 Equorum cu- 
Je ratione. 
8 LITER HUMANIOKEs 
& 


Oratores Veteres Græci, Latini, cum Com- 
mentariis & Verſionibus: Item Proverbia, 
1 Vol. IV. F © > "Mats, , 


„B !Iblotbecæ Cuntubrixienis dc. 
| | Phraſes, loci communes, ſententiæ ex ci N 
collectæ; quique artem deinde Rhetorican 
tradiderunt. f 
Oratores recentiores; qui Orationes encomi. i 
aſticas, invectivas, paræneticas, inaugu- 
rales, libellos famoſos latine ſeu lingua 
vernac, ſcripſerunt. 4 
Poetz Græci & Lat. Veteres ; cum Com-. 
mentariis & Verſionibus ; quique arten 
Poeticam tradiderunt. i 
Poetæ recentiores omnium gentium ; qu 
latine, quique linguis Vulgar, Angle 
Gallica, Italica, &c. ſeripſerunt. : 
Epiſtolares Scri ptores Veteres & Recen l 5 
| Grace, Lat. & in linguis Vernac, i 
Antiquarii, qui de Antiquitatibus in genen 
ſcripſerunt ; Mythologi, &c. i 
Philologia; operum Phi lologicorum collec 
tiones; Philologi Veteres; Critici, qui 
_ obſervationes, emendationes, & varias lec-i 
tiones ediderunt, 
Polymathi, ſeu, Polygraptn, qui varia ſerip- 
feirunt ad artes liberales pertinentia. 
Grammaticæ, Lexica, Gloſſaria linguarun 
| 4 Orientalium, Græcæ, Latinæ, 
Vulgarium: item Lexica Rhetorica, Poe 
tica, & Singulorum Authorum; ut Pin- 
daricum, Ciceronianum, &c.. 
"MISCEELA FA dor 2d certam aliquan 
Claſſem teduci nequeant. 
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an 
mi. ; 
on : 
gun N D E | 
; 
ME DICORUM 
qu . APUD | 
icy, 1 
* VET ERES ROMAN OS 
* | DeaenTIUM ConDITIONE 
qu | 
le. Conraa Viros CelEsERRIMOS 
Bl 74c.SPONTUM & RIC. MEADIUM, M.D.D. 
5 Servilem atque ignobilem eam fue 
MM oOsTENDITUR: 
am 


| DE 
MEDICORUM 
APUD 
VETERES ROMANOS. 
Degentium Conditione | 


DISSERTATIO, Ge. 


Vim ERI nuper cum Amici aliquot in 


Bibliothecam meam pro more coiſſemus, 

ſermones cum familiares, tum eruditos 
etiam fortaſſe in noctem uſque productuti; cum- 
que una, pro copia illa quam Cantabrigia noſtra 
facile ſuppeditat, ex ſingulis ferè Scientiis docti 
aliqui adeſſent; poſteaquam, ut in congreſſu 
ſolemus, novi quicquid vel in re literaria vel pub- 
lica evenerat, in commune ſinguli contuliſſemus; 
Medico quodam, qui ex Collegio Regali conve- 
nerat, viro in primis probo atque erudito, non- 

nulla fortè de Variolis apud nos tunc graffan- 

tibus interrogato; pauciſque inde de varia cu- 
randi Methodo diſpuratis ; ad Medicinam ſen- 
fim labi ſermo, inque Artis ipſius præmiis & 
honoribus, . Collegiique præcipuè Londinenſis 


famã & celebriate totus verſari ccœpit. 
x i Bad Tum 


86 


autem Medicus noſter ſubridens; haud credi- 


ui omnimo & aer puraret ; cum 


Dz Mpiconun Arup UET ERES RoMaxos 


Tum ego; quam vero, inquam, diverſa eſt 
apud nos rei Medicz facies, ac Rome olim 
fuir, ubi ignobilis per tot ſecula, atque abjecta 
Ars ipſa jacuit, non niſi à Servis atque èxtremæ 


ſortis hominibus tractata; quamque tanquam 


illiberalem ac Cive prorſus indignam, de Ro- 
manis quidem nemo attingere fir dignatus ? Hie 


diſſe ſe, inquit, priſca illa, ac obſoleta plane 
quorundam commenta fidem adhuc apud ullos 
invenire ; quæ ſæpius confutata, doctorum ple- 
tique tanquam vana & futilia jam din repudiaſ- 
fent ; quæque Meadius ipſe, Medicorum longe 
Princeps, oratione quadam Londini haud du- 
dum habiti, mera eſſe opprobia demonſtraverat, i 
omnemque i iam ſervitutis infamiam à Micit 
prorſus in Chirurgos amoverat. 


Ego vero, Meadii licet Autoritste faviter 
commotus, cujus quidem Orationetn necdum, 
videram, ne tamen quæ dixeram, temerè plane, 
nulloque Auctore effutiſſe viderer, haud deftit 


alia ſane multa in eandem ſententiam ctifferere, & 


nonnulla Veterum teſtimoiiia | quiz tnermbrite tube 
ſuppetebant, plura etiam ex ſchedulis pollicitus, 
ad cauſam, quam ſuſcepetam, confirmandam 
adducere: neque dicere dubitavi, Meallibm ip- 


ſum dupliciter plane labi videri; primùm, quod 
Medicos olim . Rome libtros offs Y raue 


deinde, quod Chirutgos à ceteris Metis 7 5 
oſ⸗ 


que 


r w Rv. A. 
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que communi cum nomine, tum conditione 
apud Veteres Romanos uſos ſemper eſſe certiſli- 
mum eſſet. 


producta adeo paulatim hac noſtri diſputa - 


tione, & famlliaritèr admodum, ut inter Ami- 
cos, ultro citroque pluribus verbis agitata z ins 
terfatus demum Juris Civilis Profeſſor Regius, 
Vir ſumma madeſtia, parique eruditione; mi- 
hi ſe plane aſſentire dixit; propterea quod apud 
Veteres Juriſperitos in Serverum familiis Medi. 
cos ſemper recenſeri animad vertiſſet; La] quibus 
tamen is honos habitus ; ut in Servis familiam 
ducerent; ac in Mancipiorum venditionibug 
czteris omnibus pluris æſtimarentur. Chirurgos 
autem quod attinebat; haud credere ſe, a reli- 
guts Medicis antiquitds eos ſejungi; at contra; 
quaſi ii potius pro Medicis ſoli eſſent habeng! z 
non meminiſſe aliam in Jure Civili Medicorum 
fieri mentionem [4], as corum, qui manu cu 
rare, ſeu ſeeare nn. 


noſtris, non intereſſe ſalum, fed pro illa, qua 
præſtat omnibus, Antiquuatis cognitione, pre- 
[a] Servis autem & Ancillis majoribus decem annis, fl 


fine arte ſim, xigzinti ſolidis @ftimandis ; fin autem Arti- 


hoes, ad trighets {olidop ſtimatiope corum procedente. 
Notaxios ſolidos æſtimati, Medicos autem 
& Obftetrices L 3. Cod. Commun. de legat. De. 
[5] Si Medicus Servum imperitꝭ ſecuerit, vel ex locato, 


vel ex lege Aquilis competere ARtionem. L 7. $- maing | 


Aquil, 
F 4 eſſe 


Ane denique the. qui colloquiis hie 


2 


16 


ad vitam, cultumque civilem pertinent, accu- 


Dz Mztp1corum Arvp VeTERES ROMANOS 


eſſe etiam ſolebat; cum opinioni meæ, ſuæ etiam 
ſententiæ pondus, tanquam cumulum quendam 


adjcciſſer; tum inſtare omnes; ut hanc totam 
quæſtionem, levitèr jam ac fortuitò inchoatam, 


accuratiùs ipſe tractandam atque ad finem per- 
ducendam ſuſciperem; quæque memoriter. tunc 
diſputaram, quæque ex ſchedulis plura promiſe- 
ram, in ordinem, quam primùm per otium li- 
ceret, redigerem, atque alio aliquo conventu 
noſtro recitanda proponerem. Horum itaque 
Autoritati obſecurus, ea omnia, quæ ad hanc 
cauſam pettinere, totamque complecti videntur, 
collegi ſlatim, atque in hanc, quæ — 
perpetuæ diſſertationis formam un coach 


Apud veteres Romanos Medendi artem non 
ſolum mints excultam, ſed ne cognitam qui- 
dem eſſe, ex Monumentorum omnium ſilentio 
ſuſpicari fas eſt. Cum enim alia omnia, quæ 


rate legibus deſcripta, atque egregie ſint conſti- 
tuta; nihil tamen in omni Civitatis temper# 
tione, de Medicina unquam, vel x Regibus, 
vel à Conſulibus inſtitutum, aut præceptum re- 
peritur: Nec per plura deinceps ab Urbe con- 
dita ſecula, ullius unquam Medici fama, no- 
menve memoriæ traditur; vel artis quidem ip- 
ſius ulla ferè à Scriptoribus fit mentio. Neque 


mirum ſane raram ibi rei fieri mentionem, cu- 


jus rarum fuiſſe uſum neceſſe ſit; apud homi- 


nes ſcilicet, ſumma temperantia educatos, ſum- 


miſque laboribus exercitatos; quorum valetu- 


i 
/ 


g 
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dini, uti ait Valerius Maximus [a], quaſi que- 


dam mater erat frugalitas, inimica luxuriofis epu- 


is. Eadem quippe cauſa, nimirùmi vitæ vic- 
tůſque tenuitas, Urbem & Medicis & Morbis 
ſimul vacuam ſervabat; dum illos nec premiis, 
nec quæſtũs ſpe ulla allicere paupertas civium 
valebat; atque his parca illa vivendi ratio omnem 

uaſi materiam præcidens, medendi planè uſui 
ſuperſedebat. Nobilium interea plerique vale- 
tudinis tuendæ diſciplinam quandam in ſua quiſ- 
que familia inſtituiſſe videntur, ut Cato Senior 


apud Plutarchum [5], cum magno Medicorum 
omnium contemptu, gloriatur, ſe oleribus, car- 


nibuſque ad concoquendum facilioribus, ſuam 
eg valetudinen nn. ſolere. 


1 hoc terum ſtatu e fine Medi- 
cis ad ſexcenteſimum 


dus eſt, quaſi. neminem-:omnino--per tot ſecula 


Medicine operam dedifle aſſeruiſſet; quum 
Medicos, qualeſcunque tandem ii. fuerint, diu 
ante Rome extitiſſe, & multi Auctores ſint [4], 
& ipſe u mn artem ibi 


[a] Lib. 2. 0. 2 01 In vita Cat. SO 
[e] Hiſt. Nat. I. 29. c. 1. 
[4] Peſte Rome circiter annum 301. graſſante, Medi- 


cos ægris curandis non ſufficere meminit Dion. Halicar— 
it. Plaut. Rud. 5.3. 


G R. Quid tu, nnn 
L A. Immo edepol una litera plus ſum, * Medi. 
cus, G R. Tum tu Mendicus es. | 


— 22 * * 


antea 


uſque annum floruiſſe 
narrat [e] Plinius; qui tamen haud ita accipien- 


89 


go Dx Mzpicozua APD VI TEIA ROMANnos 
antea exercuiſſe meminit [e]: itaque hoc ſolum 
ſigniſicaſſe intelligendus eſt; nullum illis tem. 

poribus Romanos habuiſſe Medicum, qui artis 
perici, vel nominis fam inclaruerit; artemque 
ipſam interea jacuiſſe penitùs, nullo loco aut 
honore habitam, nec niſi a Servis & extremæ 
ſortis hominibus adminiſtratam: quos fere om- 
nes à Græcis, (qui magnam haliz partem, Si- 
— — ——— 


Horu = aucem 1 enn ane 1 m tande m, 


ſeu Dominorum gratii .promenenda, feu pretio 
dato adepti, officinas plerumque ad operam 
conduoere ſolebant, quas Adedicinas Playtus vo- 
cat Ig]; quaſque perinde ac tanſtrinas, con- 
ciliis, . ceetibuſque otioſorum frequentari ſolitas 
docet. Servus enim ex pecunia-illa, quam de 
demenſo fuo parcendo, gæniumque defraudando 
corradere ſæpe ſolebant, libertatem haud rarò 
emiſſe conſtat (Y]: qui vero artem ullam habe- 


4% . 5 
Ula inirafw rds drr, Kal beuglas xe dar 
4 A Plato 
4 834. 
" (x) Amphit. 4. 1. | 
— Rud. 4. 2. It. Senec, Ep. bo- | 
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bant, 
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bant, omnium certè 'facillime peculium ſibi, lu- 
crumque quoddam adventitium, Dominorum 
conoeſſu, ad emendam libertatem conficere po- 
terant : quod Medicis præcipuè accidiſſe, dum 
eos tamen inter inſimos hominum recenſet, in- 
dicare videtur Seneca [a]: qui divitias in bonis 
nequaquam eſſe numerandas contendit, propte- 
rea quod ejuſmodi bona in Arte medende — 


mis a contingere videmus. 


Quum verd Grazcia tandem, & Afia ſub- 
actæ, Imperioque adjete eſſent; tum luxu 
inde omnia, deliciſque Rome diffluere z Græ- 
corumque artes in Urbem introductee priſcam 
illam vitze-diſciplinam ſimplicitatemque omnem 
corrumpere 5 Principeſque viri tum primùm 


Græculos undique ſervos, artibus inſtructos, & 


Medicine precipue peritos, qui et valeruding & 
luxuriæ ſimul miniſtrarent, conquirere ibi ac 
omni ſtudio toemete ecperunt: neque Probe- 
rum poſthae Divitumve domus ulla Main: 
Servis vel pluribus vel ſingulis ad minimum ca- 
ruiſſe videtur ; quorum deinceps in manibus 
Medendi Ars, ac provincia ferè omnis verſata 


eſt, Medicorumque aded numerus dum in Ur- | 


be magis indies 'creſcebat, yard tamen adhuc de 
Medicina ipſa, ejuſve Profeſſoribus, canquam 
de te hamili & adjecta nimis, apud Auctores 
mentio occurrit: neque præter unum Arcaga- 
thum cuivis unquam Medico ante J. Cæſaris æta- 


La] 0 * FI} 
tem, 


92 


92 


tota jacuit, ut ſolam eam Grecarum artiun, 


trans fug habebantur. Apud illos bellicæ vir- 
tinuiſſe, primamque ad gloriam commendatio- 


tius, foroque verſari, & pacatiora ſequi ſtudia 
maluerunt, ali, ut ait Cicero [dl, ſe ad Phile- 
ſepbiam; alii ad jus Civile, alii ad eloquentiam 
applicuerunt. Hiſce ſe Artibus ingenuus quif- 
que exercuit; hiſce ſolis viam ſibi ad opes, fa- 
mam, honores patefecit: quem vero unquam 
Romanorum ad Medicinam ſeſe applicuiſſe, 


„ repor- 
. . 


Ds Mpicokun ApUD VETERES Ro ANos 
tem, jus Civitatis datum reperio: primuſque, 
ut opinor, circum idem tempus Aſclepiades 
quidam, Medendi arte celebris fuit 3 qui cum 
Rhetor primo fuiſſet [a] nec remedia noſſet, 
quum Rhetoricam tamen ſibi minus quæſtuoſam 
inveniſſet, ut ſagaci erat ingenio, ad Medicinam 
ſe convertit, ac famam inde magnam atque 
autoritatem adeptus, in Ciceronis deinceps ami- 
citiam & familiaritatem [] eſt, receptus. 


Romz interea tanto ſemper in 8 ars 


magno licet fructu propoſito, Romani gravitate 
ſua indignam [c] judicarint; pauciſimique ill 
Quiritium, qui quæſtu vix tandem allecti, eam 
non niſi ſero attigerint, - tanquam ad Graco. 


tutis laus & ſplendor primum ſemper locum ob- 


nem præbuiſſe videtur; qui vero in toga po- 


quemve Civem ex eo ſtudio laudem & gloriam 


(4) Plin. Hiſt; Nat: 1. 25. it. 26. 3. 
[3] Cic. de Orat. I. 1. 14. 
le] Plin lib. 29. 1. [ De Offic. 1. 32. 
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reportaſſe legimus ? quod tamen ordini, cui con- 
venit (ſervis utique & libertis) boneftum eſſe, 
Cicero ipſe agnoſcit [a]. Neque mirum ſane, 
veteres illos, qui liberalium Artium tractatio- 


nem ad ſervos minime pertinere arbitrabantur [3], 


atque ab iis prorſus ſtudiis, quibus ipſi dare 
operam ſolebant, ſervos legibus arcebant [c], 
Medendi Artem a ſervis omnino occupatam, 


atque adminiſtratam, tanquam illiberalem ac 


fordidam rejeciſſe. 


Haud tamen negandum eſt, quin cum ſervu- 
lis hiſce Medicinam exercentibus, ali quoque 
ſeſe conjunxerint Græculi eſurientes, qui quæſtùs 
cauſa e Græcia Romam effluxerint, liberæ for- 


taſſe, ſed humilis certe atque abjectæ conditionis; 


quippe gens illa omnis tanto Romæ in contemp- 


tu habita eſt, ut nomen ipſum Græcus [dl, tan- 


quam contumelioſum: quiddam -& ; opprobrii 


plenum, jactitare plebs atque in ore habere ſole- 
bat: Hos vero omnes J. Cæſar [el, ut Urbi 
bellis Civilibus exbauſtæ frequentiam priſtinam 
redderet, Civitate donavit. 
Medicis ad honores janua patefacta; hoc pri- 


Atque hæc Prima 
mum iis . W b vide- 


0 Ibid, 42. 


[5] O xe wor Kue Non & yr N yoda 


duni - Eurip. Antiop. 
[c] Servum — orare leges:non finunt. 


Ter. Pher. 1 1 


[4] Plutarc. We chene. p- 363. 
12 Sueton. J. Cæſ. c. 444. 
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tur; qui apud alios deinceps Principe gratiz 
ſæpe valentes, opibuſque inde & variis immu - 
nitatibus aucti, ex ſervili atque ignobili ſtatu, 
ad honeſtum tandem; atque ex tenebris illis & 
obſcuritate in lucem paulatim & ſplendorem 
quendam evaſerunt. Artem autem ipſam, 
magnis licet privilegiis munitam poſthac atque 
ornatam, vix unquam tamen, ut mihi videtur, 
miter liberales cenſeri ; contra vero; apud Ju- 
err 
e 


{gue besen, qua-de anita Rams de 
— — non conjefturi modò pro- 
baloilia, ſed vera omnia ac certa plane eſſe, ex 
conftanti- Auctorum opmnium fide comprobari 
Facile 'poteſt : Quamvis enim, ut ſupra dixi, 
per ptima ia ab Urbis ortu ſecula, altum quali 
ge re tota fit Glentium ; e conſequentium ta- 
men ſeculorum Scriptoribus piurima, nec ill 
Juidem obſoura, ſuppetunt teſtimonia, quæ ſen- 
<entiem meam prorſus confirmant z neque cu 
quam -eerte dubium evit, quenam in priſca 
ine VUebis ' & Civium paupertate Medicorum 
merit -conditio 4 cum florente jam, opibuſque 
omnibus affluente Republica, —— eam, 


110 Sed eth Salarium alicui Necariongs decreverint; 
nt puts, 1 Ob liberalem artem fuerit conflitatom, vel ob 
Medicinam. I. 4. de Decret. ab ordin. faciend. it.,excepfit 
qui liberalium Stuliorum Antiftites, ſunt, & di medend 
curz funguntur. I. 1, Cod. de Dent. Docht. "Wt 
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ſervilemque plane fuiſſe apparuerit : ad rem ita- 
nen accedamus. 


Pervulgata quidem eſt illa de L. Domitio Hi- 
ſtoria [a] ; quem Corfinio capto, ne in Cæſaris 


poteſtatem veniret, Medico ſereg ſuo imperaſſe 
legimus, ut venenum ſibi daret expertum tamen 


Ae, quod prudens minds noxium temperaſſet. 
bertum, Domini manum obſtgaſfe [8], atque — 


ſuiſſe Plutachus narrat: Auguſtus magna qua- 
dam annomæ caritate, fervitrorum partem, ex- 
ceptis Medici & Prereprvribus, ex Urbe expu- 
liſſe 3 Surtonid dicitur [e]: exſtatque ejuſdem 
Principis epiſtola, ad Arippinam neprem his 
verbis ſcripta [d] : Mitto preterea cum eo ex 
fervis meis Medirum, quem feripf Germanico, 
dellet, retimertt. Muſam 
(quem liberum Sponius e] ingenuumqur fuiffe 
exiſtimat) Medicorum fere omnium celeberri- 
mum, Annulo aureo & Statall æreũ publice dona- 


B88 rr. Ar 


4] Sueton. Nero, c. 8. Flut. in Vit. Caf. 724+ 
4 In vita Cat, {e] bn Ang. 0-4 
1d. Calig. c. G. | £ 

(4] 1 172 Recherches curi Antiqued Meet, y: 
p. 73. 


. Dio en Edit, H. Steph. 
Bal- 


3. . F 


Victoris clementiam, Medicum ſtatim manumi- 
Cleanthem quendam, Catonis Medicum & Li- 
teſtina moribundo repofuiſſe, vulnuſque con- 


tum; Auguſti tamen Servum & Libertum deinde 
fuiſſe ex Dione diſcimus Tas Primus ille Maa | 
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Balneorum uſum improbaſſe, & frigidãà omnino 
ægros demerſiſſe dicitur; eandemque hanc vale- 
tudinis tuendæ rationem b eo ſibi præſcriptam 
meminit Horatius [a] © 


4 Apud IA etiam, multz ſæpe occur- 


runt de Medicis, tum Servis, tum Libertis pro- 
poſitæ quæſtiones. Medicus libertus quod pu- 
laret, fi liberti ſui Medicinam non facerent, mul- 
10 plures imperantes. fibi habiturum, poſtulabat, 
ur ſequerentur ſe, neque opus facerent. Id jus 
necne [5] ? ubi ex voce illa, imperantes, abjectæ 
Medicorum conditionis indicium quoddam eli- 
cere poſſumus; quum Medico imperare a Veteri- 
bus. dici ſolere videtur pro Medicum adhibere, 
ſeu ad vocare: Sed non opus eſt plura Auc- 
torum teſtimonia colligere, remque ſatis claram 


auctoritatibus onerare, quæ magna ſane copia 


ſuppetunt; extant & Marmorum antiquorum 
Inſcriptiones bene multæ, ad hanc ipſam quæ- 


ſtionem pertinentes, quarum paucas modo, ad 
Argumentum meum plenids, preg. ex 


eee as td . gt 
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. K. 
| T. AIAIOC 
CHRESTE.CCONSERVAE ACKAHIIAAHC 


ET. CONIVGI  CEBACTOYT 
CELADVS. ANTON. - AHNEAETOEPOC 
DRVSI. MEDICUS IATPOC 

- CHIRURG. AOTA. MAT. 

&c. 581. XEIP. 

. 335. 
ROS M. RVFRIVS. M. L. 
AVGVSTAE _ FAVSTVS. MEDICVS 
MEDICVS 581. Lil VIX AVG. 
SPOSIANVS. 464. 

EVTYCHVS. AVG. LIB. NERONIANVS. MEDI- 


CVs. LVDI. MATUTINI 335. 


Talibus monumentorum veterum, atque 
Auctorum confirmata teſtimoniis, conſtans 
ſemper de ſervili apud Romanos Medicorum 
conditione opinio invaluit : primus eam, ut 


opinor, in dubium vocare conatus eſt If. Ca- 


ſaubonus, in Animadverſionibus ſuis in Sue - 
tonium. | 


Sponius deinde, Antiquitatis quidem ipſe 
ſcientia excellens, Medicus tamen, artique ſuæ 
nimium favens, opinionem hanc tanquam va- 
num quoddam Robertelli commentum irridet [4], 
omnemque ſervitutis indignitatem, a Medicis in 
Chirurgos atque Ocularios ridicule ſatis transferre 
conatur, Meadius denique noſter, Sponium 


[a] Spon. Recherches Curieuſes d' Antig. 27. It. 
Miſcellanea. Erudit. Antiq. Sect. 4. p. 141. 
Vo 1. IV. 


G omnino 
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cum ille, tum poſt eum Sponius, argumento 


Dr Mzeprcorum arub VET ERES Romatos 

omnino ſequens, magnificentids tamen, & glo- 
rioſſùs omnia de Arte ſua prædicat. Caſaubo- 
nus enim Medicos licet non omnes, at Pleroſ- 
que tamen e Servorum numero, neque ullos qui- 
dem Romanos, ſed Græcos plane omnes fuiſſe 


fatetur: Sponius in hoc præcipue elaborat, ut a ut 
Servis ad proximum Libertinorum ordinem me- 
dendi artem evehat, atque uno quaſi gradu al- ru 
tiorem ponat: Meadius autem nihil nino Se 
ſervile, nec buinile quidem Medicis afcribi pa- im 
titur [a]; ſed in libertatem omnes, ac ingenui- be 
tatem ſimul aſſerit; Chirurgos ſolummogo, Wl mi 
tanquam ſervile pecus, . atque extreme forcs Pr 


homines, libere nobis lacerandos propinans, 
Sed quibus tandem Argumentis bi tanti -piri 


ad probandum utuntur, operæ Prein eri Ind 
conſiderare. _ 4 NW 40 
vgs eee P, 

| Cafaubonus quum tail "Aden ere 
quendam [3] quem J. Cæſar a prædonihus cap- qui, 
tus, ſecum habuiſſe a Suetonio dicitur, amicum Bri 
Ceſeris a Plutarcbo [c] appellari; alioſque iti- ti v 
dem Artem illam profitentes Principum Viro- aut 
rum amicità nonnunquam ac familiaritate uſos bil 
eſſe; ejuſmodi homines, quibus tantus honos iſſe, 
habitus eſſet, Servos fuiſſe ſuſpicari, tanquam obe 
ridiculum credituque abſurdum arguit: hoc 5 


[4] Mead. Oratib Harveian. p. 8. 
[4] Animadverſ. in Sueton. p. 8. 
le] In vita J. Cæſ. N 
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maximè utitur. Sed miror non animum atten- 
diſſe Viros doctiſſimos, amicorum cobortes in 
plures gradus & ordines à Magnatibus ſegregari 
ſolete {a}; ut Lampridius de Alexandro Severo 
loquens,: tantæ eum moderationis fuiſſe ſeribit, (b] 


ut amicos non ſolum primi & ſecundi loci, ſed 


etiam 'inferioris, egrotantes viſeret. Neque mi- 
rum videri debet, non modo Libertinos ſed & 
Servos etiam, in inferiorum Ordinum amicis 
interdum numerarĩ; cum meminerimus, quam 
benigne quamque familiariter . iſtius ſortis ho- 
mines, qui fide & ingenio 1 vel 3 
W n Viris tractari eſſent 8 : 
ﬀ 

Brotus" ad * {cribeis [c), Ghenes, 
inquit, Medicum Panſe diligentiffime tibi commen- 
do; audimus eum veniſſe in ſuſpicionem de morte 
Panſe, cuftodirique ut Parricidam; nibil minus 
credendum ; eſt mode tus bomo & frugi—rogo te & 
quidem valde rogo, &c. quis jam Medicum illum, 
Bruto tantopere carum & familiarem, amicum Bru- 
ti vocare dubitaret, qui tamen Panſæ Coſ. Servus, 
aut ſaltem Libertus erat? Ciceroni autem ipſi nĩ- 
hil unquam Servo ſuo Tirone dulcius aut carius fu- 
iſſe, epiſtolæ ſuæ ad eum miſſæ ſatis declaran: : 
ob cujus tandem manumiſſionem gratias ei per li- 


la] Conſuetudo iſta vetus Regibus, Rgeſeque fimu- 
lantibus populum amicorum deſcribere : apud nos primi 
omnium C. Gracchus, & mox Livius Druſus Kſtituerunt 
ſegregare turbam ſuam, &c. Senec. de Ben. 1. 6. 33+ It. 
de Clemen. 1. 10. It, Sueton. Tiber. 0. 46. = 
[3] e. 20. le] Epiſt. ad Cie. 6. 
G 2 teras 
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teras Q. Cicero frater agens [a], Gratiſimum, 
inquit, mibi feciſti, cum eum indięnam illa for- 
tund, nobis Amicum, quam Ser vum eſſe maluiſti: 
tanquam nihil aliud eſſet Manumiſſio, quam e 
ſervitute in amicitiam Domini tranſitus: hoc au- 
tem Medicis præcipuè & Præceptoribus conti- 
giſſe, ut in Amicos facile tranſirent teſtatur Se- 
* neca; (o] quibus ſcilicet Artes ipſæ, quas pro- 
' fitentur, Dominorum gratiæ promerendæ homi- 
nibuſque beneficio obligandis omnium maxime 
ſint opportunæ. Sed quid tandem ad amorem 
Domini erga ſervum ſignificandum gravius eſſe 
poteſt, quam Inſcriptio publice — hujuſ- 
modi autem vetuſtam quandam exhibet Tur- 
rius, [e] Aquileiæ repertam, quam ſummus, uti 
videtur, Coloniæ Magiſtratus Servo ſuo Medic 
poſuiſſet. 


Hanc Inſcriptionem, inquit Auctor celeberri- 
mus, egris oculis vidiſſet Spenius, qui à Serve 
rum abje4 conditione Medicos vindicare conatus 

4 In notifſima denique illà de — Rege 


ſa} Cic. Ep. fam ad Tiron. 6. 
[3] De Ben. I. 6. 26. 
le] n a Turre Monumen. Vet. Antij. p. 361. 


hiſtoria; 
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hiſtoria ; hominem illum, qui Fabricio Conſuli, 
ſi de pretio conveniret, veneno Regem necare 
promiſit, Medicum Plutarchus [a]; Animum 
Gellius [ 5] ; Famulum autem Regis Claudianus 
vocat (c]: quæ tamen omnia tum inter ſe con- 
ſentire, tum ſententiam meam confirmare, ex 
ſupra dictis facilè patere arbitror. 


Sponium quod attinet; multum ille quidem 


ſeſe efferre atque exultare videtur, quod Medi- 
corum unus aut alter Ciceronis, Cæſariſvs Ami- 
cus eſſet nominatus: quod quam leve totum ſit, 
ac futile, nihil neceſſe eſt pluribus oſtendere. 
Ut vero diligens admodum erat Antiquitatis 
omnis Inveſtigator; in Monumentis tamen ve- 


terum perſcrutandis idem ille quidem facere vi- 


detur, quod ii omnes ſolent, qui certis quibuſ- 
dam deſtinatiſque ſententiis ſeſe addixerint ; ea 
videlicet, quæ opinionibus ſuis præjudicatis fa- 
vere quoquo modo credant, rapere undique & 
in partes ſuas torquere, alia verò omnia negli- 
gere facile aut celare. Sed ut Argumentationis 
ejus vim omnem complecti facilius, & compre- 
hendere queamus ; inſeriptionum quarundam 
veterum, quibus præcipuè cauſam ſuam evin- 
cere, contrariamque refellere conatur, maxi- 


mam partem hue quoque trans ferendam curavi. 


e] In vita Pyrrhi p. 396. [4] Neg. Au. 3. 8. 
le] De Bello Gild. 271. 
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II. 1 
M. AL LIV S. PAMPHILYS 
r 
Ke. 


5 III. 

c. CALPVRNIVS. ASCLEPIADES 

PRVSA. AD. OLYMPVM. MEDICVS 

PARENTIBVS. ET. SIBI. ET. FRATRIB. 

CIVITATES. VII. A. DIVO. TRAIANO 
 IMPETRAVIT. &c. | 


| IV. | 
ILLVSTRIVS. TI. CAESARIS, 


AVG. SER. CELADIANUS 
MEDICVS. OCVLARIVS. 


> eg «ME 
L, ANNIVS. CASSIVS. MITHR 
ADñORVS. MEDICVS, &c. 


VII. 


Drorxriuu Conpitiont DisSERTATIO. 403 


ae 
L. AR RVNTIO 
S EMPRONIANO 
ASCLEPIADdI 
IMP. DOMITIANI 
ME DICO. &c. 


VIIL 


TI. CL AVDIVS IVLIANVS 
-MEDICVS. CLINICVS. COH. HIL. 
PR. FECIT. VIVOS. SIBI. ET. 
FVLLIE. EPIGONE. CONIVGI. 
LIBERTIS. LIBERTABVS0Q; 
CLAVDIIS. &c. 


Hiſce pauculis Inſcriptionibus, inquit Spo- 
nius, Ia] deſtrui poteſt ridiculum Robartelli 
commentum; qui aſſeruit, Rome tantum ſervos 
Medicinam exercuiſſe. Etiamſi etenim in In- 
ſcriptione, Nuſtrius Tib. Cæſaris ſervus fuerit 
Medicus; obſervandum et, addi Ocularius; fic- 
que potiis —k— quam Medicum; False. 


(a! Mitcel. Erud. Antiq. p. 14. 
64 At 
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At in aliis lapidibus Medici ſoli ingenui, aut li- 


Berti, &c. quorum ultimus vero, præterquam in- 
genuus fuit, ſexiumviratus dignitate ornatus ob- 
ſervatur. I . 


De prima autem ill inſcriptione, literas, M. 
L; quæ Latinii nomen ſequi debuiſſent, liberti- 
nam videlicet ejus conditionem indicantes, 2 
Sponio detractas eſſe, vir doctus Malvaſia oſten- 
dit [a]. Secundam quod attinet; Amicus 


meus Juſtus Fontaninus, Romane Eccleſiz 


Præſul, vir omni literarum genere præſtantiſſi- 
mus, ſcriptiſque in lucem editis meritò celeber- 


rimus, in libro ſuo de Antiquitatibus Hortz 


(quem inter alia plurima amicitiæ & beneyolen- 
tiz ſuæ pignora ab eo Romz dona accepi) di- 
verſo plane modo eam nobis exhibet ; videlicet, 
MALLIVS PAM. &c. Nulla interpunctio- 
nis notulà ad prænomen diſtinguendum adhibi- 
ti: atque ex eo Pamphilum illum è ſervorum 
grege fuiſſe, necdum libertate donatum conten- 
dit; propterea quod prænomine, quo cives 
omnes utebantur, careret: [5] Sponiumque 
deinde leviter reprehendit, quod ultra quam 


par fir, Robortelli opinionem irrideat, * 


De Aſclepiade autem Medico proximè memo- 
rato, quam puerilia & inepta omnia protulit 
Sponius ? [ 1 = inſcriptionem ND in Galli 


3 Sect. 5. c. 1. 
{ Cap. 9. P. 166, (a Differ. 27, P. 431) 
X cum 


anon ann OAYMHOOCc tf 


Prein tun Conpirionr Diss ERTAT1I0O. 
cum ſermonem vertens, ſeptem Urbium Domi 
nium ¶ Principatum ab Imperatore Trajano eum 
obtinuiſſe aſſerit: Neque Meadius deinde hunc, 
tantum virurn, fe Principem potius, torque 
Civitatuns- donationem, in Artis' ſuz gloriam 
commemorate*omilit. [a] Sed quid tandem, fi 
Diis placer, hæc tam magnifica ſibi velint ? Rei- 
neſius enim, Auctor quidem ille gravis, Me- 
dicuſque celebris, (unde ipſam etiam inſcriptio- 
nem tranſtulerat Sponius) nihil aliud Aſclepiadem 
buncce fuiſſe dicit, [3] quam ſervum 2 Caldurnia 
Familid\manumiſſum, qui Trajani favore Civis 
privilegia & immunitatem, non ſolum Rome, 
ſed in ſex aliis Græciæ & Aſiæ Civitatibus fibi, 
ſuiſque impetraverat : Nec quicquam ſane am- 
plids inſcriptionis ipſius verbis ſignificari certiſſi- 
mum eſt ; quippe ſeptem Urbium Dominatus ab 
optimo & prudentiſſimo Principe Mædico Græ- 
eula donatus, non ſolùm incredibile quiddam vi- 
detur, ſed à ſcriptoribus omnibus ſilentio Præ- 
teriri nullo modo FR 


Cetteros a autem Medicos in reliquis illis lapidi- 
bus nominatos, quis unquam ſanas ingenuos, 
ut ille, atque ex familiis quarum nomina 
ſe ferunt, oriundos credere poteſt ? quidni po- 
tius ſervos omnes fuiſſe exiſtimemus, qui ma- 
numiſſi poſtea, Dowinorum ſibi nomina, * _ 
nomina pro more aſſumſerant ? © 


r 3 
ll Syatag, Inſeripe Ana. A 1 


Ver- 


tos 
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Verterat hune Dominus momento turbinus, exit 
Moreus, Dama,” &c.— Perſ. Sat. 5. 78. 


me eſt probabile : : non tam propter conjugem 
Grezcam Epiganem, quam quod Claudi fani- 
1, è qui ipſe manumiſſus eſſet, libertis, liber. 
tabuſſue commune Sepulchrum poſuiſſe videtur, 
Sin quod minds eſt veriſimile, liberos eos eſſt 
concedamus; Romani tamen eſſe non poterant 


ſed ex Graculis iſtis, qui ab Impexatoribus 
Civirate donati, Magnorumque in clientelam 


recepti, Romana deinceps nomina uſurparunt; 8 
retento tamen plerumque atque adjecto veteri de 
Greco : Quales proculdubio (ſi non ſervi po- of 
tids ſint exiſtimandi) Caſſum, Fonteium, 4r- de 
- euntium fuiſſe ex ipſis inſcriptionibus ſatis ap- 
A | * 4 LAW GAA - > GOL IL Nu 
Sextum viratum denique Auguftalem quod i. 
attinet; quem Medicus ille Charmes in inſerip- der 
tione geſſiſſe dicitur : errat plane Vir Eruditus, G 
quod non niſi ad Ingenuos Nobileſtus deferrꝭ eum 
exiſtimaverit; [a] quum & Libertinis Præcipus, 5 
ſeu ſemper potiùs delatum fuiſſe multæ aliæ in- 7 
ſcriptiones declarant : quarum quidem una ip- BH 
ſam pecuniæ ſummam memorat, quam Medicus ji 
Servus pro hbertate z quamque libertus deinde * 
pro Seviratu in Rempublicam dediſſet [D). 8 
P. DE 
[4] Diger. 25. p. 435. 5 
Ly Seviratus hicee Augaltabs,, quale- tandem As tr 
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P. DECIMVS. P. L. EROS. 
MERVLA. MEDICVS. 

CLINICVS CHIRVRGVS 

' OCVLARIVS. VI. VIR. 
HIC. PRO: LIBERTATE. DEDIT. H. S. 8. 
HC. PRO. SEVIRATV. IN. CE. 
DDT. H. S. % &Ä . 

Hier. Mercurial. ver. Lect. 1. 3. 

Sponius autem, dum Medicorum veterum 
conditionem liberam ac ingenuam probare ſtu- 
det, evertit plane, ut mihi videtur, quod tanto 
opere-aſtruere laborat, cum è Zibertinorum tan- 
dem familiz maximam eorum partem exiiſſe fa- 


fuerit, five Sacerdatiom, five magilratus quidam in - 
nicipiis, haud inter Eruditos conſtat; ex Tacito [Ann. 
1. 54. 1. ] & Suetonio [ Claud. c. 6. ] diſcimus, poſt mor- 
tem Auguſti Sacerdotium quoddam in honorem Julie 
Gentis a Tiberid eſſe inſtitutum ; in quod ſorte deligeban- 
tur Primores Civitatis, unus & viginti, Soda/ium Auguffæ- 
lum nomine, qui ſacris, ludiſque in Cæſarum defuncto- 
rum honorem conſſtitutis præfuerunt; quibus poſtea extra 
ordinem adjecti Tiberius, Druſus, Claudius, Germanicus 
Hujus Sodalitatis ad fimilitudinem, rebuſque ut opinor, 
idem procurandis, Seviratus Auguſtalis, in Coloniis, & 
Municipiis creatus videtur: Ordo quidem inter Decurio- 
nes & plebem medius; ut ex Veteribus marmoribus patet. 
Honorem ipſum pecunia plerumque emptum ; nonnun- 
quam tamen à Decurionibus ob merits gratuito datum; 
nec tamen perpetuum fuiſſe, ſed -quinquennale & Yeperi- 
tum nterdum ex Inſeriptonibus antiquis 22 


ten 


10 
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teri cogatur: quid enim tantum intereſt, Servint 
Medendi Artem exercuerint an Ziberti ? quum 
hos etiam in ſervitute illam cum didiciſſe, tum 
exercuiſſe neceſſe ſit: Servos autem frugi & di. 
ligentes (atque ut ex ſupra dictis conjicere licet, 
omnium maxime Medicos) haud quinquennio din- 
tizs ſervire, ſed in libertatem deinde emitti ſo- 
lere, ex Cicerone colligere poſſumus : (a] atque 
hinc Medicorum Libertorum, quorum nomina 
toties occurrunt, tantus numerus effluxit : qui 
quidem etſi liberi dici poſſint, (quum tamen 
non omnes fortaſſe juſtz libertate fruebantur) at 
Ingenui certè nunquam exiſtimabantur: contra 
verd ; Libertinos atque Ingenuos, tanquam con- 
trariæ ſortis homines, fibi invicem oppoſitos 
— ab Auctoribus invenimus, Homini bus, 
inquit Seneca, [5] prodeſſe Natura jubet, Servi, 
Liberive fint ; Ingenui an Libertini, Narratque 
Suetonius, [c] Auguſtum neminem unquam Li- 
bertinorum cane adbibuiſſe, excepto Mena, (5. 
Pompei Liberto) ſ ed aſſerto prius in Ingenui- 
datem. ] | 


Sed ad Meadium tandem noſtrum veniamus, 
qui in hac quæſtione tractandà, [d] in id unum 
totus incumbit; ut inuſtam Medicis ſervitutis in- 
famiam in Chirurgos penitùs removeat; Iles 
Romæ ſemper ſplendidos, honoribuſque autos ; 


> ea noeGocoeoornrdogynawg epreuDd 


[a] Orat, Philip. 8. % 

- [5] De Vita Beat. c. 24. : 

le] Aug. c. 74 6 
| 05 
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Hos tantummodò ignobiles, abjectos, ſerviles 
eſſe contendens : Utrique' autem cum Medici i 


Veteribus appellabantur, inde errorem hunc 


omnem naſci innuit, quod quos eodem nomine 
appellatos Viri docti obſervaſſent, eadem etiam 
vitæ conditione uſos crederent, Sed parum ei 
feliciter in re probanda ſucceſſit: ex omnibus 
enim, quos enumerat Medicis, - duos tantùm 
profert, de quorum conditione certi aliquid 
ac indubitati memoriæ proditur; Arcagatbum 
ſcilicet, & Autonium Muſam : quorum ille qui- 
dem liber & Civitate donatus, ſed Ch: 
certè, ſeu ut Plinius, eum vocat, [a] Medicus 


| Pulnerarius ; Hic autem, Medicus plane ſum- 
mus, ſummiſque honoribus ornatus,  Auguſti 


tamen ut ſupra dixi, Servus & Libertus fuit: 
de reliquis illis, quorum Romana quidem no- 
mina adducit, Caffiis, Calpetanis, Arruntiis, 
&c. quid conſtituendum fit, ex ſupra memora- 
tis facile judicabimus: quos ſi Cives ipſe, in- 
genuoſque omnes fuiſſe, cum Sponio credere po- 
teſt; haud tamen aliis perſuadere credat; Mobiles 
unquam Romans Artem illam exercuiſſe, quam 
vel infimus quiſque gravitate ſus indignam arbi- 
trabatur z quamque nullus omnino Quiritium, 


niſi ſerd admodum, nec ut Clericus ipſe fatetur, 


ante Celarum ætatem unquam attigit. 


Obſervat autem Vir Celeberrimus, in Num- 
mo quodam Rubrie Familie, Auen Dee 


[a] Hit. Nat. I. 29. 1. ah 
Salu- 
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Salutis Simbolum conſpici, quem ad florentem 
tunc in ea familia Medicinæ laudem teferri om- 
nino oportere cenſet [a]: miraturque Patinum 
& Vaillant, Medicos quidem ambos, in Num- 
mis Familiarum Romanarum explicandis, ran 
Arti ſuaæ tum honotificam prætermiſiſſe: at in 
alis etiam Nummis Conſularibus; quos ipſe 
quoque exhibet.fþ}, Uno ſcilieet Juni, alter 
Acilie Familiæ, ipſa Dez Suiluir imago expreſſi 
cornitur: num Medici propterea familiarum 


iſtarum Principes 3 nihil ſane minus creden- 


dum. Sell Janiorum nummds, ob Templ 
Dee Saluti æulſicati memoriam, percuſſus ex- 
iſtimatur, quod Junius Bubulens ex voto, quod 
Conful. fecerat, Dxctator dedicavit A. U. 451. 
[el Alterque iſte Aonlianus, munus aliquod, ve 


magiſtratum, ad valetudinem populi contra 
peſtem, morbumve quendam contagioſum tuen- 


dam inſtitutum, geſtumque feſiciter denotut, uti 
ex ipfa inſeriptione Viri docti judicant. MV. 
ACILIVS: III. VIR. vALETV. Quidni igi- 
tur cum Pate, Rubriorum etiam Nummum 


Uveo (quo ys in Urbem adve&tio denotat 


e 90 WW RAT 0 
LJ Ibid: p. 31. Aſerit. p. 1500 ee mes 

rum familias, Rubriam Medicinæ laude floruiſſe ; Pli- 

niumque teſtem adducit: qui tamen nec de Rubria, nec 


| de aliis iſtis familiis ne verbum- profert; ſed i inter Medicoz 


tantummodo celeberrunos memorat Caſſios,  Carpitanos, 


"Arruntlos, ay *Rubrios'— quos Servos potius, 


quam F Principes fuiſſe, ut modo dixi, haud 
dubitandum eſt, - e] T. Liv. I. 10. 1, 


a 


Oy” — — *& a —_. — ww * — 
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atque exprimi videtur) ad operam aliquam ſin- 
gulatem ea occaſione Reipulieæ preſticam, ſeu 
ad ſumptus Templo ejus zdificando, vel ornan- 


arbitremur? Sed ut privatos hoſes Cives omit» 
aus; in Impefttorumm ſiepifime Mails er- 
dem illa cernitur Slaris effgies; Bghificans vis 


delicet, ſalutem a Principe vel Imperio publicè, 


vel certis quibuſdam Civibus ptæcipuꝭ da- 
tam [a]; ſeu vota & facrificia prb cohſervatione} 
& valetudine Imperatoris a populo, vel 'Civitats 
aliqua facta. Ex talibus autem nummis, fi 
Imperatcres ipfbs medicinam exercuiſſe purartC 
mus, haud magis abſurdum eſſet, quam j No- 
biles illos Filnios, Aelliot, Rubrivs, Conſulum 
adhuc tate, Artem illam proftſſos credets- 
mus ; quæ illis certe tempòrlbus dedecus potius 
& infamiam, quam laudem, gldtiamve ntitriinis 
pereutichdis celebrari dignam atrufffet. 


1.16 
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ſa] Cum conjurntio quædam (cujus Princeps Cn. Cor- 
nelius, Pompeii magni ex filia_nepos); contra Auguſtum 
clſet detecta, Livia Apguſtz conſilig atque interceſſione 
zen veniam modo, Copjuratores, ſed. honores & Ma- 
raus ab Imperatore conſecutos- eſſe, tradit Pio; 
05 Aug. 1. 55, P bv] fn cpjus Tei  tnEmbtilim 
ummum illum percuſſim elfe, verifimile elt, in cus 
averſa parte, Liviæ facies conſpicitur, Rhe inſeriptione ; 
SAL. AVG. Vid. Agoſtin. Dial. 2 Tab. 45. Statuam 
etiam illam, quz Rome adhuc cernitur; - Livizque Au- 
gultz faciem, ſub Dez Salutis imaging ex ob ean- 
dem cauſam, atque eodem: tempore fiagi credibile eſt. Vid. 

Naccolt. di Statue di Roma,— 
Dum 


do poſtea ab ea familia præbitos, referendum 
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Dum autem a Medici 8 propul- 
fare conatur, caveat tandem vir digniffimus, ne 
in alios ipſe quidem contumelioſus reperiatur ; 
Chirurgos velim, viros ſane honeſtos, & Rei- 
publicæ utiles; quoſque a reliquis Medicis, nec 
nomine, nec conditione antiquitus di- 
ſtingui, aut ſegregari reperio : Niki fortaſſe cre- 


dendum potius ſit, Chirurgicam Medicine par- 
tem, cum antiquiorem, tum majori etiam apud 


veteres honore fuiſſe habitam. Ipſe quidem 
Aſculapius non aliam ob cauſam in Deorum nu- 
merum relatus dicitur, quam quod Specillun 
(Chirurgorum quoddam inſtrumentum) inven- 
rit, primuſque vulnera obligare docuerit [a]: 
eiuſque itidem Filios, ad Homere tantopere ce- 
lebratos, Podalirium & Machaonem, non ad 
peſtem morboſve medendos, ſed ad yulnera ſo- 
lum curanda adhiberi cernimus Er quo apparet, 
inquit Celſus [5], has partes i Medicus ſolas a 


bis eſſe tentatas, eaſque eſſe veruſtiffimas. Arf- 


que ipſa Chirurgorum adeo-propria ab Antiquis 


6 ut nomen inde, a telis ſcilicet 


eximendis, apud Græcos eam duxiſſe Sextu 
Empiricus AuRor eſt [c] : ' rp eipra 70 War 


Azidy ard rde r i- dt Quam qui- 
ab Homero plane 


ſuraliſl videtur. 


(en cee ge Na. Deor. wi 
[s lib; de re Med. 
* nn Ady. Mathem. I, 1. C. 2. 
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Hier. Mercurialis, Medicus quidem ipſe 
doctiſſimus, omnes priſcos Medicos Chirurgos 
fuiſſe agnoſcit; atque ad Galeni uſque tempora 
Medicamenta ſibi ipſis paraſle : Uti Compertum 
bahent, inquit [a], qui in Auckoribus antiguiori- 


bus, arque Wu precipue ſunt verſati. 


Apud veteres the Romanos, communi Me- 
dicorum nomine cum utroſque appellari, tum 
utraſque ſimul Medicine partes ab eodem ſem- 
per exerceri certiſſimum eſt. Arcagathus ille, 
qui omilium primus Medieinæ profitendæ cauſa 
e Grecia Romam, Anno Urbis 53, veniſſe 
— [3], 'Chirurgis, ut ante dixi, fuit, taber- 


t. Plautus etiam, qui eodem 


ſeu poſterids aliquanto floruit, de Medicis quo- 


ee haud alos ac e 


Abe e un ade e 


Odioſus tamen dix 45 ægrotis venit; 
Ait je obligaſſe crus fractum AÆfrulapio, 


| Pres autem n dec. — Nene. 3. 3 


- [6] Var: leck. I. 1. c. 13. * wh 
[5] Plin.-Hift, Nat. I. 29. 1 2 89 


que ad operam locandam publice datam 


Med Medicum,” dum ſe ex opere cecipint; 


11 3 


8 
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| 9 2 5 autem poſtea temporibys, c 


Dx Mzprconu APUD Ware RoManos 


O. Mn erura ** quibuſdam de- 
formata Medico ſecanda obtuliſſe legimus [a]; 
& ſecandi acerbitatem fine ullo doloris indicio 
pertuliſſe Cicero de Milite Veterano ac, Faxer- 
citato loquens [3}, ob vulnera fortiorem eum 


| Heri dicit, nec requirere aliud, quam Medicum, 


4 quo obligetur. Catonis Madicum illum fopra 


memoratum Cbirurgi proprio munere fungen- 
tem vidimus. Gladiatorum denique Ludi n- 


guli, ut ex Inſcriptionibus plutimis apparet, 
ſipgulos, fibi Medicos habuerunt, in utrumque 


7. n vgletudinem . tum en, 


medenga, e . 


11111; 14189 1. 


cum 
& Medicorum multitudo in im- 


vium ſimul 


dante,;. ol mas bet Medicing, pars 
apHumque ſatis amplum profitend. 
N ygleret, ; FOR, d. in Parties 
varia: {ecars. queli, . & dividi Medendi Ars; 
tum ſingulæ deinceps a fingulis tractarĩ & ad 
miniſtrari; tum vel minima quæque corporis 
pars, cextuſve guilibet dolor A{edicor: ibs; pro- 
ria, & Khice Addictes hahers n (5 atque 
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-DEcenTIUM ConpiTiIoNnE DISSERTATIO 


hinc, denique Clinicorum, Chirurgorum, Ocula- 
riorum, Auriculariorum, &c. nomina effluxere : 
quz tamen omnia uni interdum, eidemque ad- 
huc competere, ex Inſcriptione _ allata, atque 


alis mn * 


Poltremis . * Menagius [a], 
partem illam Medicine, que manu medetur, ab 


alis bomines ſejunxerunt : quando factum hoc diſ- 


dium, dixerit alins, non ego; certe "poſt Anto- 
ninos, Scio autem Celſum, prout a Clerico ci- 
tatur [5], multis antea annis factam hanc Medi- 
cinz partitionem indicare videri : dubitat autem 
vir eruditus, an Celfus de ea, tanquam facta 
jam, & in uſum perducta; an de re ſolum utili, 


quamque inſtituendam exoptarat, eſſet locutus; 


cum Celſi ipſius ætate, antiquum adhue mo- 
rem obtinuiſſe, omneſque ſimul Medicine 
partes ab uno eodemque tractatas ſæpe eſſe 


pros 


Quicquid vero de hac. re ſtatuamus; hoc 
unum certiſſimum eſt, Medicos, & Chirurgos 
pari ſemper conditione & dignitate apud veteres 


Romanos extitiſſe; viderintque tandem ii, qui 


conſtantem doctorum fere omnium opinionem, 
tanquam ridiculum commentum, in opprobrium 
artis prolatumz inſectantur; quam temere ipſi, 
nullo Antiquitatis Monumento, nullo Auctore 


[a] Amcenitat. Jur. Civ. c. 35. p. 227. 
[5] Hiſt, de la Medicine, 1. 1. pt. 2. c. 9. 
| H 2 muniti, 
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Deg Mevprcorum APUuD VITERFES ROMANoOs 
muniti, in alios, immerentes illos quidem & in- 
dignos, mera opprobria jaciant. 


Meadius autem, ne, ſi nihil omnino de igno- 
bili Medicorum veterum ſtatu fateretur, obſti- 
natum nimis & pervicacem ſeſe oſtenderet; con- 
cedere tandem aliquid videtur, ſed tanta verbo- 
rum obſcuritate involutum & quaſi vi extor- 
tum, ut ſenſum inde vix ullum quidem, ne- 
dum clarum & diſtinctum elicere facile va- 
leamus : ejuſque ideo verba integra hue ap- 
poſui, ut ſolertior aliquis ea mihi 0 N 


ſuſcipiat. 


Nihil igitur ſervile, inquit ille [a], aut tenut 
guidem, Artem noſtram adbuc dedecorat. Sed ut 
plane & fine fuco totam. rem dicam, fimul cum 
ingenuis multis, & dofis viris, non pauci ſcien- 


ties & fortune bonis inferiores, illis temporibus 


Romam veniebant ;, qui ei non Medicamentis, 
ſed manu curarent, Medici tamen appellabantur. 


| Hi in divitum & Magnatum clientelam ſe con- 


ferebant, e Servi agebant, donec Civitatem con- 
ſequerentur, inde Liberti, nomen alicujus Fa- 


mili Romane ſibi adſciſcere ſoiebant: meque 


raro, fi ingenium ſtudio literarum excoluiſſent, 
morbis etiam internis medebantur, & in Medico- 
rum Clinicorum cenſum veniebant. Tali condi- 
tions fuit Antonius Muſa, &c. 


[4] ont P. 9. 


Hæe 


DecenTium ConpDiTions DisszRTATTO. 


Hæc ille ; ſed ut mihi quidem videtur, cum 
verbis tum ſententiis ſibi ipſi plane repugnans: 
ut enim alia omittam; ego ſane haud intelligo, 
quemadmodum ii, qui e Græcia ſponte quidem 
veniſſent, atque in Divitum clientelam ſeſe con- 
tuliſſent, Servos deinde Rome agere, iidemque 
Magnatum Clientes & Servi ſimul eſſe poſſent? 
Hujuſmodi autem omnia, (ſive errata, ſeu mi- 
nus tantum accurata vocemus) & longe quidem 
majora, tali certe viro facile ſunt ignoſcenda: 
cui tantis rebus occupato, otium ad hujuſmodi 
nugas exquirendas nullo modo ſuppetit; cujuſ- 
que aſſiduis occupationibus quantum unquam 
moræ interponatur, tantum ſane de publicis 
commodis detrabirdt! 5.4 


Clericus autem ille, quem ſupra nominavi, 
in libro illo, quo Medendi Artis hiſtoriam dili- 


genter & erudite contexuit, hanc omnem que- 


ſtionem copioſe tractat [a]; & quamvis Me- 
dicus, non dubitat tamen, quæ in utramque 
partem dici ſolent, in medium proferre, aliis 


judicium relinquens: in hoc tantum errare vi- 


ſus; quod Sponii Autoritatem ſequens, Medi- 

cos illos Arruntium, Calpetanum, Rubrium,' &c. 
quos Romanorum primos Medicinam attigiſſe di- 
cit, ex ampliſſimis Civium familiis ad eam illico 


acceſſiſſe credat : quaſi atem illam, quæ Ro- 


L- Lib. 1. P. 3. e. 21 ; 
H 3 mani 
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Dz MepicoruM Arup VETERES RoMAx os 


mani Civis exiſtimationi nocere plane exiſtima- 


batur, Nobiles ſtatim exercuiſſe, omnino eſſet 


credibile: idque Auguſti, Tiberiive ætate, cum 
vel multis poſt annis Medici, ut ſupra dixi, 


in Bumillimis mortalium a Seneca adhuc nume- 
rantur. ; 1 | 


Sed de hac omni diſceptatione bactenus : nec 


quemquam jam exiſtimare velim, me horum 


aliquid diſputaſſe, ut Medendi arti, honeſtæ ei 


quidem atque imprimis utili, invidiam, ali- 


quam conflarem, dedecuſve inurerem: Nihil 


minus mihi in animo erat; quippe haud alius 


quiſquam Medicorum plures, . amicitia ſibi & 


conſuetudine omni conjunctas habet, aut habere 
magis cupit: quorum pleroſque cagnovi ſem- 
per, tum Viros bonos, tum in omni fere doc- 
trinæ genere excellentes. Nec ipſam ſane quz- 
ſtionem ad veram artis gloriam, laudemque 
pertinere omnino arbitror-: etenim hoc ſibi Me- 
dicina nullo modo præcipuum, ſed cum alis 
pleriſque artibus commune habet; 2 Romæ 
tardius olim recepta, neglecta & contempta 
fuerit a]: neque Medici magis vituperandi, 
quod a priſcis illis Quiritibus nullo loco habiti 
eſſent, quam Poete ; quorum familiaritatem & 
conſuerudinem M. Cato Senatori 8 tan- 


1 


(a] Serò a noſtris Pocte vel cogniti, 42 
Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc ætatem, nec ullum ha- 
buit lumen Latinarum literarum. Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. 1. 


4. | quam 


. <0 FO 82 


DecenTiuM ConpiTioOnE Diss ER TAT IO. 


quam probrum aliquod objeciſſe fertur [3] : 
tota hæc diſputatio in Hiſtorica quadam diſ- 
quiſitione unice verſatur ; que etſi omnibus ſane 
levicula ; nonnullis tamen, uti ſpero, nec inju- 
cunda, nec homine in literis otiante indigna prorſus 
videbitur z qui tamen & his fortaſſe grayiora, uti 
alias fecerit, ita in poſterum etiam fit aliquan- 
do in lucem editurus. 


[5] Ibid. 
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Loi adnonent amicd doecendi ſunt, qui inimice inſectantur re- 


pullendi. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 1, | 
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DISSERTATIONIS 
DE 
Mapiconrm Bone Dallas 
Conditione Ignobili & Servili | 
DEFENSIO, Se. 


UM de Medicorum Rome olim degentium 
conditione Diſſertationem meam in publi- 
cum edere ſtatuiſſem, nullius mihi vel animum 
vel exiſtimationem lædere propoſitum erat; ſed 
cum eruditis quibuſcunque atque antiquarum 
ptæſertim rerum ſtudioſis, gratiam me potius 
initurum putaram, ſi quæſtionem in Antiquitatis 
cognitione verſatam, atque I vitis doctis, etſi 
leviter ſolummodo, at ſæpius tamen, varieque 
agitatam, penitds ipſe perſcrutandam, fuſiùſque 
explicandam, arriperem : quippe ego, qui niſi 
laceſſitus, atque injuriæ propulſandæ cauſa, ne- 
minem mihi unquam laceſſendum duxerim, 
haud tam temerarius fuiſſem ut Florentiſini 
Medicorum Ordinis. inimicitias, hac mea præſer- 
tim minds firma , ultro mihi * 
putarem. 8 


Sed ut dicam plans quod ſentiam; ego nec 
intelligere unquam potui, neque adhuc ſane 
cau- 


124 


Diſſertationis de Medicorum Rome Degentiun 


cauſam videre queo, cur hæc noſtra diſputatio 
Medicis omnino Stomachum moveret; cur ye 
offenſos inde aut indigne ſeſe tractatos judicarent. 
Etenim quid ſi Priſci illi Romani de Arte iſt; 
minis quidem, quam oportuit, honorifice cen- 
ſuerint; num ad horum temporum Medicos 
hoc ullo modo pertinere exiſtimabitur ? Si homi- 
nes, inquam, illi artium bonarum rudes, lite. 
rarumque expertes, Medicinam, juxta ac reli 
quas artes contempſerint, nec Civibus quidem 
ſuis colendam judicaverint; num hoc apud Vi- 
ros graves de vera artis laude detrahere aliquid 
aut imminuere poterit ? Numve mirandum eſt, 
in qui Urbe per tot ſecula nec luxus, nec pe- 
cunia fere reperiebatur, quorum alterum Mor- 
bos, alterum Medicos alit, in ca Urbe, medendi 
artem jacuiſſe, atque ab Ingenuis liberiſque bomi- 
nibus, quibus vitam pro ſuo cujuſque arbitrio in- 
ſtituendi facultas eſſet, omnino rejectam ac con- 
Wan eſſe? | 


Apud Shown hodie, G peregrinantibus ha- 
benda fides, hæc eadem Ars nullo fere loco ha- 
beri, ſed à Servis, Oùſtetricibus, Græculis, Ju- 
dziſque adminiſtrari dicitur: quis tamen hoc 
Medicine ipfi infamiam ullam, dedecuſve afferre 


. arbitratur ? quiſve non Nationis ejus inſcitiam 


potids & barbariem irridet, quæ Artem tam 
utilem, tamque neceſſariam non pluris æſtimet; 
nec præmiis honoribuſque propoſitis homines 


ſuos ad eam excolendam excitet ? 


Vide: 


— 


Conditione Tenobili & Servili Defenſes, ec. 


” 


Videram autem, fateor, s viros eos 
quidem graves atque eruditos, vel gloriola qua- 
dam elatos, vel artis ſuæ caritate nimis faſtidiosa 
incenſos, hanc omnem diſputationem impatien- 
ter ſatis, nec niſi ægro plane animo tuliſſe; 
atque in ea reſutandà, perinde ac opprobrio ali- 
quo à Medicis repellendo, tam vehementer ela- 
borafſe, ut ſeſe vix à contumeliis abſt inerent; 
nec contrariæ ſententiz fautores haud aliter ac 
malevolos atque invidos inſectari dubitarent. 
Horum ego intemperantiam etſi aliquantuldm 
reprimendam eſſe cenſui, ita tamen reprimen- 
dam, ut maledicentia ſanè omnis, ſermoniſque 
aſperitas à noſtra prorſus diſceptatione abeſſent ; 
atque ut Viros liberaliter educatos decet, non ani» 
morum contentione, ſed opinionum ſolummodd, 
diſſenſione ad veri inveſtigationem accederemus 2 
quod quidem in illa mee Diſſertations me tam 
religiosè præſtitiſſe arbitror, ut ne verbum ibi 


unum aut contumeliosè aut aſperè nimis dictum 


nveniri poſſe confidam. 


Diiſertationem autem bl quod attinet z ea 


ſane non niſi caſu quodam, atque illo fere, quo 
rem expoſui, modo, tum primum inchoata, 
tum perfecta poſtea ac in lucem emiſſa eſt : net 
vereor profecto, ne quis idem mihi illud objiciat, 
quod Oppugnatores quidem meos objeciſſe video : 
tanquam cauſæ a me prorſits alienæ memet ipſe 
immiſcuiſſem [a]. Quicquid enim literis mane 
L=] Reſp. p. 4+ 
detur, 
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propoſitum ſemper judicavi, & ſi quid potiſſi 


Diſſertationis de Medicorum Rome Degentiun 
mandetur, id omnium plane lectioni & judicio 


mum ii re literaria ab hominibus curioſis in 
controverſia agitatum, atque in medium ſeme| 
projectum eller, id ſane ab homine quovi 
otioſo & literis dedito minime alienum eſſe pu- 
tavi. Sin autem, quod magis ſuſpicor, quod: 
que fieri plane perſpicio, id mihi potius crimin 
vertatur, quod clariſſimi Meadii ſententian 
mihi impugnandam ſuſceperim [5] ;; id quidem 
etſi haud parvo meo periculo factum py 
quod a tanto Viro diſſentire auſus eſſem: 

men hi petulanter aut iracunde id feciſſe — 
rer, cum culpa omnino ulla conjunctum eſſt 
nego z niſi omnes ſimul omnium temporum 
eruditos eodem crimine condemnemus, qui 
inter ſe diſcrepare ac contra diſputare, quotieſ 
cunque res poſtularet, nunquam dubitaverint; 
nec niſi ejuſmodi contentionibus verum unquan 
inveſtigari, literarumve ſtudia vigere omgnino, 
aut radices agere poſſe n 15. 


| Iftud autem meum Per hand Citius 
in publicum prodiit; quam ad me ſtatim per- 
datum} eſt, reſponſi mihi aliquid parari, nonnul- 


joſque ingenio & doctrina præſtantes, qui con- 
tra me ſcriberent, meamque ſententiam refelle- 


rent, a Medicis guibuſdam delectos jam & de- 
OT; quo N euntqen —_ 


* (el w. p- 201. It. Animad; br. p. 42. 
[5] Cic. Tuſc. qu, 2, 2. 
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Conditione Inobili & Servili Defenſio, &c. 
ut moleſtiæ mihi aliquid crearetur, ut gaudio 
potius tacito ac voluptate memet inds,; affectum 
ſenſerim. Quippe illud, cum omnibus veri tan- 
dem inyeſtigandi, tum mihi præſertim, haud 
multum occupato, honeſtam quandam otii con- 
terendi occaſionem prebiturum, eſſe putavi t 
nam mecum ipſe ab. initio plane. ſtatueram, aut 
ſententiam meam, a quocunque impugnata fue 

fit, defendere ac confirmare, aut fi, ob rationum 
contra adductarum vim id mihi minus liceret, 


manus ultro dare, meque victum her ac de- 


ceptum libere & publice conſiteti. 1 

Har. igitur enpectatloe Jam BEM Geda 
que ſtabam; prodiere tandem contra Diſſerta- 
lionem meam Nate, quedam brevets, ab Anony- 
mo quodam copſcriptæ ; leves illæ quidem & 
futiles, neg dign nx, Jane, 2 alio modo a me 
tratarentyr,. ac. qua ab omnibus egg tractari in- 


ier contepaptu, filicet & nfgſectu . Send 
nie Alco, Ils nog. iert elle ,magjorum lucur 
n OP, ., 2 1 NG: meam . Fe 
dam AR am .ngonwli, 3; 
18 u 8 i . — ya, 1 25 
nec 
fr # x <4 4-3 litgs quoldam, 
* ye, armatur Miles, in me ante emiſſos, 


ut, we yearent. aliguahrulym argue. Ocupatum 


2 E 10 cogerentut, ad pugnam 


ry a 1 
5 421 - 4 — * ö . 4 Nec 
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ones, que arfmaum pog- | 
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2 Diſſertations de Medicorum Rome Degentium 


taſſet. Libro autem ipſo in manus ſtatim arrep- 


re prorfus leviculs, ſed de Relipioni 


| Nec the profecto animus fefelli ; quippe ſub 
Reſponſionis titulo in lucem tandem venit, etſi 
ſatis intervallo, diu meditatum opus, vel 
75 aſpectu & magnitudine terribile : utpote 

iſſertatiunculam iſtam meam vel decies Circiter 
paginarum numero exuperans : quaſi aucdot 
noſter, quod alios nonnunquam factitaſſe acce- 
pimus, ipſa libri fui mole & pondere controver- 
ſiam penitus omnem delere atque obruere cogi- 


to, atque avide ſatis perlecto, haud dici facile po- 
telt, quam mira illicò expectationis meæ omni 
fruſtratio conſecuta eſt : nam vix tantæ molis li- 
brum me antea unquam vidiſſe memini, in quo 
tam pauca aut obſervatu digna aut lectu jucunda 
invenifſem : de me vero omnia non nifi acerbe 
ac malevole difta animadverti; & quaſi non de 


8s ipfius veri- 
tate certamen inſtitutum eſſet; fingula fere mi- 
nutatim agitata, exaggerata, atque a meo ſzpe 
ſenſu detorta vidi: ut Auctor non tam ad cau- 
ſam aliquam defendendam, quam ad me accu- 
fandum Oratur adhibitus videretur : quamvis 
enim nomen ille ſuum celaviſſet, ſenſi tamen 
hominem e Rbetorum furha conductuen et 
oportere; cui ſcilicet generi concefſum novi- 
mus, omnia tragic? ornare, angero, tmentiri Ia]: 
in mii ſolum ſerupulus reſtabat, qudd in eſus 
guidem —— plane, quod Nam 


[41 Cie ds cu Ora, 


gleret, 


— 
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Conditione Inobili & Servili Defenſis; &c. 
cleret, nihil venuſtatis, nihil ornatùs, ſed incul- 
ta potids omnia nec lars Laune invenirem. 


Hvjuſihodi itaque SSüptoem haud magie 


quam alterum iflum (cui neutiquam ſane eum 


anteferendum cenſeo) cogitatione ulla mea, aut 
animadverſione dignum judicaſſem; ni hune 
potiſſimùm hominem a Clariſimo Meadio ad 
hoc Reſpondendi nunus delectum; kbrumque 
ipſum efuſdem cura & ſumptibus in lucem 
emiſſum; amiciſque fuis mant propria inſcri- 


Quibus non dubie ad me perlatis, non nihil 


ipſe commotus, verituſque ne, præ nimia qua- 


dam mei ipſius caritate, haud ſatis rectè de 
Adverſarii mei meritis ſtatuiſſem, librum ejus 
relegi; in quo quidem etſi quæſtionem ipſam 
quod attinet, nihil ferè, ut ante dixi, quod 


tefutatione dignum videretur, inveni ; cum 


tamen memet ubique petindè ac in Nori: iftis 
byroibus, tanquam Caluniniatorems [a], Crimind- 
torem, Malevolum tractatum videram; idque 
anti viri Judicio comprobatum, ejuſque juſſu 
ac opera in publicum evulgatum; illud demum 
mihi ipſi & exiſtimationi meæ deberi arbitrabar, 
ut opprobria tam indigna refeflerem ; oſten- 
deremque ejuſmadi | convitia non eos unquam 
attingere poſſè, qui nominis & fame reveren- 
tia, tanquam pignoribus datis, adſtricti, ad 
controverlias' literarias deſeendunt; fed conduFi- 


= Refp. p. 85, 134, Kc? 
For. IV. 1 , tits 


pram & dbu 4 Meadio ipſo miſſum intellexiſſem. 
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tiis ſolummodo ſcriptoribus iſtis convenire, qui 


exiſtimationis nullum prorſus aut periculum ſu- 
bire, aut jacturam facere poſſunt, ſed tenebris 
atque obſcuritate tecti in quoſvis ſibi deſignatos, 
quaſi ex inſidiis impetum faciunt, & quamlibet 
cauſam defendendam, quemlibet hominem la- 
nn mercede pactà ſuſcipiunt. 


| Hæc dum mecum ipſe n tertius 


| quidam in publicum prodiit ſub Animadverſu- 


nis brevis, titulo contra me conſcriptus libellus ; 
quem quidem intellexi ſubito, tum ftilo, tum 
Materia conſimili ex eodem. illo Notularum Auc- 
tore profluxiſſe: quippe nihil fere aliud feciſſe 
Animad ver ſar videtur, ac eadem omnia reco- 
quere, quæ antea diſputarat, ſed nova quadam 
luce donata, novo ordine diſpoſita, atque ut 
ei videtur, jocis quibuſdam & ſalibus condi- 
tiora. Ego vero, quoniam ſeribendo plane 
inexpertus homo videtur, hoc ei conſilium dare 
velim, ut ſeſe poſthac a facetiis abſtineat; hoc, 
mihi crede, non illi a Natura datum; quam 
in re omni ducem ſequĩ oportet: & ſi ex arte 
ſua victum, laudemve quærere ſtudeat, non in- 
genĩi viribus, ſed induſtria penitus & labore 


rem ei conficiendam de, 


In hac ro, quam. nunc aggredimur, certa· 
tione, propter Clariſimi Meadii nomen atque 
auctoritatem. a me, ut modo dixi, ſuſcepu, 
ne, ſi alteri reſponderem, alterum vero, nec 
illum magis quidem indignum, negligerem, 
hal 


ut 
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injuſtus cuiquam viderer; ſtatui ſane omnibus 
ſimul, una fere eademque opera reſpondere. 
Primim igitur, ut ratione & via quadam 
procedamus, Notas iftas breves, quia pri- 
mz illæ quidem prodierunt, haud alio plane, 
ac quo occurrunt, ordine, conſiderare viſum 
eſt ; atque codem tempore, fi quæ vel ejuſ- 
dem vel conſimilis argumenti in Reſponſionis 
AuBlore animadvertero, ea ſimul omnia in u- 
num conferam, atque uno labore abſolvam : 
deinde ad Reſponſionis auctorem me totum con- 
vertam, & reliqua omnia, quz ſibi propria ha- 
buerit, ſeparatim perpendam; non immemor 
interes Animadverſionis etiam brevis, fi quid 
Autor ejus vel novi, vel notatu digni attu- 
lerit; quod rarids tamen fiet, propterea quod 
is, ut- dixi, haud aliud feciſſe videtur, ac ea 
quæ antea dicta eſſent, verbis atque ordine pau- 
. immutatis iterare. 


d antequar in aciem ipfſam Aenne, 
oper pretium erit, de controverſiæ hujus ſtatu 
nonnulla breviter præfari, & queſtionem ipſam 


ita definire, ac limitibus - circumſcribere, ut 


conſtituatur quid & quale fit id, de quo diſcep- 
tamus; quod ni fiat, 
omnis diſputatio, neque certam tandem ullam 
ſtabilemve ene elicere inde poterimus. 


Itaque hoe potifimum a lectore animadver- 
ſum velim, ea omnia, quæ de Medicorum Con- 


Nomad a me ſunt diſputata, ad eam Urbis Rome 
I 2 ela- 


vagabitur nimis hæc 
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etatem, que Cæſarum temporibus anteceſſit, re. 
ferri omnino oportere; hos mihi in Diſſerta- 
tione med controverſiæ hujus terminos conſtitui: 
per id tempoxis ſpatium, quod ſeptingentos 
circiter annos complectitur, Medicinam non nili 
a Peregrinis, lilertis, ſerviſque penitus admi- 
niſtratam fuiſſe contendo; Artemque ip/am tanto 
in contemptu a Populo Romano habitam reperia 
ut profeſſio ejus Civium omning exiſtimatione in- 
digna judicaretur; atque eorum adeo ne unum 
quidem, qui eam unquam attigerit, oſtendi 
poſſe exiſtimo. Qui vero hanc ſententiam im- 
pugnaat, ea, que de Medigis Servis à Veter- 
bus tradita reperiantur,- non de Medicis proprii 
dictis, ſed de Chirurgis, eiſque ſolummodo, qui 
inferiores atque operarias Medieinæ partes tra- 
tabant, intelligenda prorſus eſſe diſputant: atque 
hinc alia ſtatim de Chirargis enata quæſtio eſt; 
videlicet, num iiſdem illis temporibus Cbirur- 
gorum & Medicorum conditio diverſa omnino, 
aut ab invicem ſejuncta fuerit; numve Medica 
Artis partitio ulla tunc temporis facta eſſe ap- 
pareat. Ego vero, quantum cum ex Scripto- 
tibus antiquis, tum Madicis præſertim noſtro- 
rum temporum eruditiſſunis, qui in hae ipſa 
cauſa perquirenda quam maximè elaborarint, is- 
.veſtigare ac colligere valuerim; haud ullam 
Artis haus partitianem, ullamve præſertim Me- 
dicorum & Chirurgorum diſtinctionem per id om- 
ne tempgris.intervallum fieri reperio; ſed utroſ- 

que cum codem nomine appellari, tum eodem 
loco & conditione haberi video: quod quidem eiſ 


generatim 
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generatim verum eſſe credo, haud ita tamen ve- 
tum, quin quod omnibus univerfim enuntiatis 
accidere ſolet, huic itidem veritati unam al- 
teramve forſitan exceptionem opponi poſſe ex- 
iſtimem; neque aliam omnino regulam huic 
noſtræ quæſtioni conſtitui debere arbitror, ac 
quam omnibus conſtitutam novimus ; videlicet, 
res quaſvis ex majori ſemper parte nominari opor- 
lere, etiam ff pars aliqua abeſſet [þ]. | 


Quiſquis igitur hanc meam opinionem fibi 
refellendam ſuſcipiet; is primùm terminos huic 
omni diſputationi poſitos animadvertat & conſi- 
deret neceſſe eſt ; quæſtionemque ſeſe tractare 
meminerit, tum loco tum tempore certo defini- 
tam & circumſcriptam: nihil attinet in hac cau- 
ſa de Medicorum divitiis, honoribus, artiſque 
dignitate puerorum more & fine ulla temporum 
diſtinctione declamare; oſtendat mihi, fi po- 
terit, homines aliquot Romanos in eo temporis 
[patio Medice Artis ſtudio & profeſſione floren- 
tes: oſtendat mihi Medicos non nomine modo, 
led conditione atque honore a Chirurgis diſtin- 
os: atque hoc fi quis fecetit, tum demum re- 
dargui memet & confutari plane fatebor. 


Sed ad Annotatorem jam naſtrum deſcend 2 
mus; qui etſi literis iſtis M. D. libelli in fronte 
adſcriptis, ſeſe tanquam Medicine Doctorem 


nobis venditare ſperat, mihi tamen haud facile 


[3] Cie. Toſc. qu. 5. | 
a2 Per ſua- 
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perſuaſerim, homini tam imperito tamque inep- 
to, Academias haſce noſtras honorem unquam 
iftum detuliſſe: Crederem potius, fi quam ex 
ſtylo ejus conjecturam facere liceat, de Medico- 
rum iſtorum grege eum eſſe, qui fora circumire, 
ex pulpitis perorare, laudeſque ſuas, artiſque 
gloriam ad populum prædicare ſolent. Etenim 
quid aliud nobis indicare, quid aliud nobis in- 
dicare, quidve aliud olere videtur oratio iſta ve- 
hemens ac turgida? Quid aliud illæ repetitz 
toties ad populum exclamationes ? Jam ills 
reputate, queſo, que de Ajclepiade, Medico cel. 
bri, nemoriæ tradita ſunt [a] : legatis, queſy, 
locum Plinii de quæſtibus Medicorum [O]: videt, 
guam ingentes Medici Romani confecerint pecunie 
ſummas [c] : queſo locum ipſum inſpicite [d: 
utcunque vero de hac re ſtatuamus, hoc unum 
certiſſimum eſt, in notis biſce brevibus vel in- 
genii vel modeſtiæ ne minimum quidem fig- 
num reperiri, niſi quod Auctor nomen ſuum 


tam induſtriè celaverit, quaſi temeritatis atque 


ignorantiæ ſuæ conſcius. £ 
Ego vero cum Diſſertationis mee initio di 
xiſſem, apud veteres Romanos, per prima aliquil 
ab Urbe condita ſecula, medendi Artem, 101 
modo minùs excultam, ſed ne cognitam quidem ef, 
ex monumentorum omnium ſilentio ſuſpicari ns 
poſſe. Exclamat illico Annotatgr hicce [te]; 
| 

[a] Not. br. p. 8. (5] Ib. p. 15. 
(<] Ib. p. 16. [u] p. 17. LJ p. 4 
4 in;t1us 
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initium jus, lectores, advertite. De illorum 


conditione ſcribere virum dottiſſimum videtis, ques 
we fuiſſe quidem ſuſpicatur. Inde poteſtis intelli- 
gere quanta fit ejus in ſcribendo diligentia & ac- 
curatio. Annon vero, homo acute, id cri ptoris 
quam maxime diligentis, atque accurati eſt, 
rem in controverſia agitatam ab ipſis fontibus 
exquirere, ab ipſis primordiis inveſtigare? An- 


non de Arte Medica, diſputantis; illa quo pri- 


mim tempore cognoſci, quo deinde excoli cœ- 
perit, exponere? , 


Sed omnino gravins Middletoni erratum, in- 


quit [a], extemplo licebit agnoſcere, quo tanquam 


fundamento nititur univerſum opus. Quod diſ- 
putaram ſcilicet, doctorum perplurium auctori- 
tate, Medicinam Clinicam & Chirurgicam ab es- 
dem homine ſemper exerceri, nec Chirurgos a cæ- 
teris Medicis antiquitus unquam diſtingui, quippe 
ex illa de Medicorum Conditione diſputatione, 
aliam, ut ſupra dixi, tanquam e radice ſenatam 
vidimus de Medicine partitione quæſtionem, 
quam alii certe omnes prioris ejus 
ſeu conſequens quoddam dicerent, noſter autem 
hicce fundamentum ubique appellat. Hague la- 
befatato,” inquit, ipfius fundamento corruit totum 

opus [5]. Sed fundamentorum hicce everſor, 
vol x i jam, Aenne opinionem me- 
am refutet. 


% 


le] pag. 4. P. 13, 
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Et quoniam in hanc diſputationis partem, eiſ 
loco quidem haud ſatis idoneo, incidimus, ne 
eadem ſæpiùs iterando lectori moleſtus eſſem, 
huc etiam illa quoque, quæ de eadem re Re- 
fponſionis Auftor diſputaverit, conferre viſum 
cſt; præſertim cum communis fere inter ſe 
omnia utroſque habere video. Primùm enim 
utrique fe unico Corn. Celſi loco cayſam hanc 
omnem expeaire, remque conficere poſit cen- 
ſent; quo ſcilicet loco Celſus de Meuicinæ par- 
titione, tanguam ſus tempore Roma ufitata, lo- 

ui videtur [a] At in omni quæſtione dijudi- 


candi, quæ certi cujuſdam temporis limitibus 
continetur, id omnino ſpectandum eſt; non 
tantum quid de re ipſa in controverſia poſia 


Auctores tradant, ſed ad quæ poiiſſimum tem- 
porta eorum verba teferri debeant: de Celſi au- 


tem tempore nihil prorſus Azxotator nofter at- 
tulit; at Tiherii tate eum floruiſſe Reſporjis- 
is Aułlor dicit [, de quo tamen inter Aucto- 
tes haud fatis conftare credo; convenit ſolum- 
modo inter omnes eum Cæſarum $enperibu; 
vixiſſe; quod cum ita fir, cumque Celſus pre 
ſettim hot ipſo loco a Viris eruditis adducto 
Medicine divifionem, wicunque apud alias gen- 
tes did invaluiſſet, at Repre tamen nonniſi ſus 
tempore recentem net diu ufttatary indicate plane 
videtur [e]; hoc ejus tettimonium, utcunque 


Ja] Not. br. p. 6. it. Reſpon. p. 179. 
5] Reſp. p. 462. 


© [c] Ac Romæ quoque non mediocres Pipfeſſores, ma- 
Fimeque nuper Tryphon, Kc. 


þ luculen- 
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luculentulum atque opportunum viris hiſce videa- 
tur, haud quicquam tamen contra meam ſenten- 
tiam probare, nec cauſam fere ipfam attingere ab 
alis certe omnibus judicabitur. 


Ego vero, ut quivis facilè conjiciet, haud 
Celſi omnia perlegiſſe pre me fero; mihi ſatis 
eſſe duco, quod de Medicis igſis doctiſſimos 


quoſque ſententiæ meæ auctores habeam, quod- 


que eos omnes qui in veterum ſcriptis evolven- 
dis quam diligentiſſimè fuerint verſati, eadem 
hæc omnia de Medigine divifione credidiſſe ſem- 
per & diſputaſſe reperiam : Clericuſgue ille po- 
tiſimim, qui zZotius Artis hiſtoriam conte xuit, 
quique non unum alterumve Cel locum, ſed 
omnes ejus libros ad hoc ipſum inveſtigandum 
perſcrutatus eſt, ſeſe tamen dubitare planè fate- 
tur, an Medice Artis partitio Celſi adbuc etate 
re vera facta & in uſu omnino Rome fuerit. 


Hoc autem in loco Reſponſionis AufFor mi- 
rum ſane nobis tum inggaii, tum modeſtiæ ſuæ 
ſpecimen præbet, qui mihi, uti alias ſæpe vi- 
debimus, Cerici locum iſtum corrumpendi at- 
que ad ſenſus meos detorquendi crimen objicit; 
quippe Clericum non modo de Medicine parti- 
tione ifd nibil dubitare, fed contrarium plane 
ex <jus verbis colligi poiſe fidenter atque apertè 
affirmat [a]. Ego vero contra; nullam mihi 
hdem nec in hac, nec alia quivis causa haben- 


[a] Reſp. p. 190, 
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dam poſco, ni ex Clerici tum verbis tum ſen- 
rentia illud ipſum, quod dixeram, fignificari 
penitus appareat. Ciericus enim, poſtquam ex 
Celſi verbis, ſenſuque, Medicine in tres partes 
diviſionem explicuiſſet, ika denique concludit : 
Soit que la choſe ſe pratiqudt eſfectivement ainſi d. 
ſon temps; ſoit qu'il ait voulu implement marquer 
comme elle devoit aller [a]. Quod ita quidem 
vertere licet; /e tamen Celſi ætate partitio iſta 
revers ita in uſu fuerit; frve id tantummodo in 


animo Celſus habuerit, ut fignificaret, quemadmo- 
dum ea fieri debuiſſet, atque hanc, ut memini, 


dubitationis ſuz rationem Clericus adjungit, quod 


eam adhuc conſuetudinem, vel poſt Celſi 

ufu manſiſſe invenerat, ut omnes ſimul Medi 
cinæ partes a firigulis Medicis una exercerentur, 
Itaque fi Ceſſi anForitas in hae quæſtione aut 


nihil, aut parum valere poterit; multo certe 


minus Galenus, quem poſterius vixiſſe novimus, 
quemque alterum ſententiæ ſuæ auctorem noſter 
hicce adducit ad hanc omnino cauſam advocan- 


dus etit: quod quidem videre, & concedere 


plane Reſponſionis Auctorem ſentio [5]. Galeni 
igitur teſtimonio contra opinionem meam pro- 
lato, nihil opus eſt, ut quicquam prorſus re- 


| ſpondeam. 


Pergit autem oftendere Vir acutus, quam 1 


nioni ipſe E mee [el, qui Arcbagatbum it 


[a] Vid. Reſp. p. 191. [5] Refp. p. 185. 
Lei Not. br. P· 8. 1 
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lum, quem primùm Medicine exercendæ oausà 
Romam veniſſe legimus, Ghirurgum fuiſſe con- 
ficear, Ego verò quidni Archagathum Chirur- 
gum appellem, qui non eum ſolum, ſed Medicos 
etiam omnes, quotquot Rome deinceps vel ali- 
quot poſt ſeculis artem ſuam exercuerint, Chi- 
rurgos fuiſſe, omneſque ſimul Medicine partes 
ſemper tractaſſe contendo, multiſque exemplis 
probavi : quodque Archagathus iſte vulnera 


curaſſe dicitur, id ſententiam meam non evertere 


certè, ſed confirmare potius judicabitur; niſi 
ex priori, ut aiunt, eſſet demonſtratum, eos, 
qui Chirurgicam Medicine partem tractare ſo- 
erent, nullam unquam aliam omnino attigiſſe. 


Sed idem hocce de Arcagatbo argumentum 
pluribus etiam perſequitur Reæſponſionis Auctor ; 
dicitque fibi perſpicuum videri, eum nil niſi 
Chirurgiam exercuiſſe, propterea quod a Plinio 
vulnerarius appelletur [a]: quaſi nomen iſtud 
non idcitco adipiſci potuiſſet, quod vulzerum 
præcipue curationi ſeſe applicuiſſet, quodque eis 
magis quàm morbis medendis peritus ac expertus 
habebatur; utpote qui partam eam, in Urbe 
ſcilicet þe/ljcosd, reliquis forſitan pluris zſtimari 


obſervaſſet. Cum vero propter Archagathi 


hujus in vulneribus curandis ſævitiam, & artem 
ipſam & omnes medicos in tedium cito tranfiiſſe 


diſcimus; cauſam ſane nullam, quamobrem id 3 
fieret, videre queo z ni illis quoque temporibus | 


[al Reſp. p-. 182. | 
| Celts 
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cæteri etiam Medici eodem plans modo artem 


ſuam exercuiſſent & quod Arcbagatbum feciſſe 


contendo, reliquas mul Medicine partes und cum 
Chirurgics omnes N 


At Alok denique Medicum, Panel 
tate celeberrimum Chirargiam omnino non at- 
tigilſe Annotaror noſter affitmat; idque libro- 
rum La] qus inſeriptionibus declarari ait; prop- 


tereà quod inter opera ejus, quorum titull ſo- 


lummodo aliquot nobis jam reſtant, nihil om- 
nino de Chirurgia ab eo ſcripti memoriæ prodi- 
tur: atque hoc idem A Reſponflonis queque 
Aullore diſputatum videmus [4]. Præclarum 
ſane Argumentum ! quod vix alius, præter hoc 


eruditorum par mobile, excogitare unquam po- 


tuiſſet: Afclepiades nibil de re Chirurgica aut 
ſeripri religuit, aut quod reliquiſſet, periit z ergo 
Chirurgium non onmino atrigit. Sed non vident 
Virt ingeniofi, Aſclepiadem dum Chirargum fuiſſe 
negant, at Pharmacopolam ſaltem fault, eodem 
illo Argumento concedant neceſſe eſt; ſcilicet 
quod de medicamentorum compoſitione eum ſeri 1 
ſiſſe fareatirur. Aſclepiades vero ipſe, cum in 
Anginis curumdis novam quandam Ccurandi ra- 
tionem inſtituiſſe traditur [c], a Chirurgics 
artis parte non dmnino manus abſtiouiſſe Vir 
derur. 


i - | 8 ' 41 it « — | 1 A - T5 
[a] Not. br. p. 10. | [5] Reſp. p. 197. 
| 2 Plin. Hiſt, Not. J. 26. Zo 
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Annotator autem geſter tanquam rem omnino 
caram, certamque eſſe demonſtraſſet, hane 
tandem concluhonem ex premiſlis: iſtis elicit: 
Erg fuit, inquit Ia] Ram Aſclepiades Medicus 
Clinicus, nec Chirurgiam ming gtlingans Ar- 
chagathus vere Chirurgus, nec reliquam Medici - 
ram iraftans ; etiam ante Imperaterum ſempara: 
Ego vero fi hiſee ineptiis quicquam ſerio re- 
ſpondere aggrederer, memet fanr, vel homi- 
nibus hiſce ipls TY n 4 un 
dicarem. | 


Sed ad reliqua; eonvellenda 1 — 


tur; & nequee minus, inquit, id Diddietont er» 
ratum eſt, ubi ex Mercurialis auoreatavte, ones 


Medicos uſque ad Galeni tempora ſua medicaments 


paraſſe ait [J. Ubi candotis, | equitatifque cjus 


ſpecimen obiter notare libet 3 nen cententus enim 
meos omnes errores inſoctari, aliorum mihi etrata 
imputat; & cum Aercurialit, viti eruditiſſi mi 
verba, ſententiamque enhibuiſſen, nan miaus me 
erruſſe dicit, quam ſi ex meipſo eſſem locutus, 
meoſque penitus ſenſus protuliſſem. Mercunialem 
verò Plinii ipſe teſtimonio refellere conatur leu. 
quo loco Plinius Adadicas quidem ſevere: repre- 
henidir, quod a Medicaminibus conficiendis, quod 
proprium eſſe Medicine ſolebat, ſeſe:abſtinere cæ - 
Piſſent, & Fre mee ignerauiia, quo- 


Al Not. br. p. 10. ; [8] Not, br. p. 12. | 
[c] Not. br. P. 23. | $12 (HY 


cd 
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rum vel nomina pars major ignorabat, ab aliis em- 
plaſtra & collyria mercari coacti eſſent. Hæc autem 
verba haud ſatis attendit Vir doctus, quim contra 
ſuam ipſius diſputationem faciant, dum probant 
Medicos vel 1is temporibus Chirurgorum munere 
aliquo fungi, atque emplaſtra & collyria, utcun 
que ab aliis facta & parata, ſuis tamen manibus 
tractare, atque ad uſus deſtinatos applicare ſo- 
lere. Cum autem Plinius ipſe Galenum haud 
longe ætate anteceſſit; hæc ejus verba Mercu- 
rialis itidem opinionem confirmare potius quam 
evertere videntur, præſertim ſi ut omnia ge- 
neratim difta intelligi debent, eam non nimis 
ſeverè ac reſtrictè accipiamus: quod quidem 
a Reſponſionis etiam Auore e own 
CNY el. 


7 vero hanc de Medicine partitione 

hu concludamus; ego fane, qui. nec 
in hac, nec in alia quavis quæſtione aliud mihi 
propoſitum habeam, ac quod verum, aut veri 
ſaltem ſimillimum ſit, inveſtigare, nequeo hic 
diſſimulare, Reſponſionis illum, atque Animad- 
fonis brevis Auctorem, locum quendam Cice- 
ronis adduxiſſe, qui ad cauſam ſuam haud pa- 
rum valere videtur [2]: -quod idem fane alias 
* etiam, 

( Reſp. p. 187. 


- [5] Reſp. p. 182, it. Animad, br. p. 39. yerba Cie 
ronis hxc ſunt.” Tum Craſſus, Non in hac, inquit, 


una re, Catule, fed in aliis etiam compluribus, diſtribu- 
tione partium, ac ſeparatione, magnitudines ſunt artium 
1 An Tu exiſtimas, cum eſſet Hippocrates ile 

Cous, 
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Conditione Ignobili & Servili Defenſd, &c. 
etiam, nec minus quidem liberè faterer, ſi quid 
apud eos ſolidi unquam aut probabilis inve- 
niſſem, Atque hunc ipſum locum ego quidem 
poſt Diſſertationem meam editam obſervaram, 
cumque amicis communicaram; quo ſcilicet 
indicare Cicero videtur, medendi artem vel ſua 
etate in diverſas partes diſtribui, fingulaſque a 
fingulis interdum adminiſtrari ſolere: quod qui- 
dem etſi non ſatis perſpicuum ſit, utrum de 
Medicina, uti tunc in Græcia, an uti Rome 
exercebatur, accipiendum ſit; conceſſo, tamen 
ad Medicos potius Rome degentes id pertinere ; : 


at non inde tamen ſequitur morem illum ani- 


vers? ac generatim tunc obtinuiſſe, ſed aliqua- 


tenus ſolummodo proceſſiſſe; quod tum ex eis, 


quæ in Diſſertatione mea dixeram, tum innu- 
meris aliis Auctorum veterum locis probari fa- 
cile * 


Quod autem magis Fate noſtram eſt ; ex 
hoc eodem loco videre poſſumus, quam longe 
aliter Cicero de vera Medicorum laude ac 
Rantia, ac illi, quibuſcum rem habemus, * 
caverit: naſtri enim Medicorum propugnatores 
eos tantum ſervilis [a] atque abjectæ ſortis fuiſſe 
aſſerunt, qui amnes /imul medicine partes, mor- 
borum ſcilicet vulnerumgue curationes una pro- 


fiterentur [3] i. ens autem viros, ac arte 


Cows, faiſſe e Medicos, . alios qui 
vulneribus : alios qui oculis-mederentur? De Orat. I. 3. 33. 


(4) Refp: „ e. 


cele- 
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dit, qui vel morborym vel vidnerum medicinam 


Differtationis de Medicorum Rome Degentium 
telebratos uni tantim parti ſe totot addixiſ 
itaque  Clinicum folummodo © Medicym fabulæ 
fax Heroem conſtituunt; eum ſolum & virum 
magnum & Medici nomine dignum juckleant: 0 
quis vero Chirargiam vel digito attigetir : 

Medicorum ſtatim claſſe ac erer * 
At Ciceronem contra, 2 m longe diverſa & 
contraria plane omnia de Medicorum dignitate 
ſenſiſſe videmus? qui bar midicin# Partitiont 
artem ipſam diſcerptam, guſque taudem & 
magnitudinem imminiitam indicat ; nec fe eos in 
medicis magnis atque excellentibus numerare often- 


ſeparutim atque nnic? profiterentur, fed qui, 
Hipporratis exemplo, nullam "medicing partem 
negligentes, alũſve ſigillatim exercendam relin- 
quentes, wniverſam ſimul artem complexi atque 
una profeſſi fuerint: cumque hæc ab ed dic 
cernimus, qui eodem illo libro Aſclepiadem, uti 
Medicum eximium atque amicum ſuum lauda- 
verit; nonne veriſimile inde videtur Aſclepiadem 
ipſim de eorum numero eſſe, qui non excerſ- 
jam aliquam medicing par tem, ſed qui univer ſan 
eſſent profeſſi, . 


teunque ka Medicories * 2 orun 
disjuncta & propria | fuiſſe munera te 
mur, quod tamen non generatim verum © eſſe 
certiſſimum eſt) nullo tamen modo ſequitur, 
di berſas eorum conditiones, aut vie 
Lorber fuiffe ; ſed im eo ſaltem temporis ſpatib, 
intra quod hane noſtram diſputationem conclu- 
ſimus, 


F T = ft 
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Conditione Tenobili & Servili Defenſio, &c. 
ſimus ejuſdem certe loci atque ordinis utroſque 
ſemper habitos eſſe apparet; ni in Urbe, ut 
ſupra dixi, bellicoſa veriſimile magis videatur, 
Chirurgos ſeu vulnerum medicos majori potius 
in pretio fuiſſe: ex omnibus enim Romanorum 
Viterum Medicis duos potiſſimum Auctores no- 
ſtri ſecernunt, quos veros ac Germanos Chirur= 
gos fuiſſe affirmant, Archagathum, atque Alcon- 
tem; eum, quod Vulnerarius; hunc, quod vul- 
nerum Medicus dicitur [a]: quorum alteri tantos 
ſane honores, quantos nulli unquam Medico, 
ante Ceſarum ætatem, habitos cognovimus; 
Civitatem datam, tabernamque publice emptam : 
Alter vero, ſub Claudio Imperatore, in eorum 
numero a Plinio celebratur, qui maximos at- 
que incredibiles fere quæſtus ex arte ſua confe- 
ciſſent. Habeant igitur homines noftri, fi ve- 
lint, quod tantopere contendunt, iſtos ſcilicet 
duos, vere at proprie Chirurgos fuiſſe; hoc ta- 
men nobis concedere neceſſe erit, eos, fi non 
majori, at pari ſaltem eum ceteris Medicis ho- 
nore fuiſſe. , = 


Sed de Melicæ artis partitione jam ſatis dio- 
tum opinor; ad ea igitur pergamus, quæ de 
pla Quzſtionis ſumma, de ſervili ſcilicet Medi- 
cerum conditione Annotator bicte diſputat. At- 
que hic conqueri eum graviter, meque inſimu- 
late video; quod Medicos malitios? deprimere 


huderem (b) ; quod, fquid in eos congerere 


L.] Ptin, Miſt. N. . 29 17. [I] Not. br. p. 23. 
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poſſem, de veritate non eſſem ſollicitus [a]. Quod, 
gue de bumillimas Medicine partes tractantibis 
dicta uſquam reperiſſem, in univerſos artis Pro. 
feſſores tranſtuliſſem [b] : quòd, ea de Medici 
generatim aſſeruiſſem, quæ [c] non de Medici: 
Clinicis, nec Chirurgis quidem bonis, ſed de Phle- 
botomis ſolummodo, Aurieulariis, Herniariis, re- 
unctoribus, enematumue adminifiratoribus intellig 
debere contendit. | | 


Ego verd contra; etfi_de Medicis Yeterihu 
alios aliis longe Præſtitiſſe ſciam: Utque inter 
Annotatorem, qui Medicine ſeſe Dantorem jact. 
tat, ſcriptis vero Artem dedecorat, Principeſqut 
los viros, qui non Arti fue ſolummodo, ſed 
Lenti etiam toti ſcriptis ſuis gloriam afferunt, 
immane quiddam diſerepare videmus; ita Rone 
quoque nonnullos olim tum ſcientia, tum fama, 
magnorumque familiaritate cæteris omnibus at 
tecelluiſſe neceſſę eſt: hos tamen univerſos, 
cùm doctos, tùm indictos, cam ſummos, tin 
infimos, abſque ulla exceptione, Gracos Cel 
aut Peregrinos, ſed maximam longe parten 


Servos. & E. W afirmaro haud dubi 
taverim. ad conn wn 


Etenim num omnino cuiquam credibile rides 
poteſt, magnos illos Reipublice Romans Prit 
£ipes, quos Medices Servos in familiis ſuis ſempe 
habuiſſe cagnovimus, non Artis peritiſſimos qui} 


[i Ib. 13. T [#] Ib. 14. a Le] Ib. 17 
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Conditione Ignobili & Servili Defenſio, &c. 
que ex Aſia; Grzciave conquiſiviſſe, ſed Aricu- 
larium ſolummodo; vel reunftorem aliquem do- 
mi apud ſe tenuiſſe? Num Conſules ac Impera- 
tores, quos Medicos Servos ſecum ſemper. in 
provincias eduxiſſe legimus, Phlebotomo alicui 
vel Unguentario valetudinem ſuam commiſiſſe pu- 
tandum eſt ? Num denique veriſimile eſt, Cz- 
ſarem Auguſtum, cum Germanico in acie militanti 
Medicum Ser vum und cum C. Caligula tunc infantulo 
mitteret, enematum ſolummodo adminiſtratorem, 


— 


» "ox oO 3 i wy ao * 


annon Medicum potius gravem, fide & ſcientia 


ct Wo preſtantem, de Servis ſuis miſiſſe? De hoc ſane 
ti neminem præter hunc Annotatorèm dubitare poſſe 
certo ſcio. 1 


Ille vero huic meæ diſputationi Aſclepiadis 
Medici famam & dignitatem opponit. Repu- 
tate, quæ ſo, inquit, quantus vir fuit Aſclepia- 
des [a] queintam apud ſummos viros auctoritatem 
fit conſecutus ; adeo ut non gravaretur ille Ro- 
mane eloquenti# Princeps Cicero, cum, ut. amicunt 
ſuum concelebrare. Qui quidem honos ſummus ha- 
beri poſſet; ni major etiam iꝑſi contigiſſet: etenim 
a Mithridate, maximo Rege ſolicitatus eſt; ut ad 
illun veniret, En vero alterum hominis ſpeci- 
men! qui Ciceronis amicitiæ & familiaritati, 


honote anteponit. Sed Aſclepiadem longs aliter 
ſenſiſſe videmus, qui maluit, in illa Urbis luce, 
laude & gratia apud Optimates, quam apud 


de] Not. br. p. 8, 9 
K 2 Mix 


luerum, ſtipendiumque a Rege barbaro oblatum 
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Mithridatem opibus florere. Aſclepiadis autem 


cedamus, ad hanc tamen caufam nequaquam 


que ſplendore cum Antonio Maſa conferendum 


Plinii de guæſtubus medicorum [b] : quaſi de 


Differtationis de Medicorum Romæ Degentiam 


hujus honores, utcunque magnos eos fuiſſe con- 


pertinere contendo : de ejus enim conditione 
nihil fere memori traditum habemus, nifi quod 
e leviſima gente, & ſine ullis opibus, ex Rhetore 
Medicus evaſerit [4] : & quantuſcunque demum 
fuerit, nec nominis fama, nec honoribus, vitz- 


exiſtimo: quem tamen ſervam fuiſſe cognoſci- 
mus; atque Aſclepiadem igitur niſi hominem Ro- 
manum, niſi non ſervum, nec Græcum fuiſſe 
Autor noſter probaverit, nihil omnino contra 


meam ſententiam diſputare a viris doctis cen- 
ſebitur. | 


Neque illa minds futilia, minuſve ab hæ 
omni quzſtione altena, quæ de Artis. Medica 
fructu olim ingenti, opibuſque Profe efforum homo 
eruditus diſſerit. Legatis queſo, inquit, locun 


divitiis, & non de conditione Medicorum diſpu- 
tatio noſtra inſtituta eſſet: nos autem, ut alt 
Cicero [e], neque divitie movent quibus ownt! 
Africanos & Lælios multi Venalstii & Mercatores 
ſuperarunt. Sed: nofter hicce cum Medicos ſui 
divites fuiſſe oſtenderit, omnia ſe probaſſe pu- 
tat; nec ſcire plane videtur, quod Rome ſæ- 
piſſime an legimus, W ſcilicet 


o Plin, Ein. Not, I. 26. 3. 01 Not. be. p. 15 
0 Orator. ä | 
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 Conditione Ienobili & Servili Defenfio, &c. 
Virorum tum Libertas, tum Servos, qui apud 
Dominos ſuos gratia florerem, ingentes ſibi 
opes ac poteſtatem adipiſci ſolere: quorum non- 
nullis vel Prætaria interdum Ornamenta decerut 
lginus; lantumgue non cum laureatis faſcibus re- 
mitti- illo, unde cretatis pedibus adveniſſent [a]; 
De quo quidem argumento, librum me alicubi 
vidiſſe memini, de eis ſcilicet Servis conſcri- 
ptum; qui ſummam ſibi auctoritatem, immen- 
ſaſque divitias ex Servitute confeciſſe a Veteri- 
bus memorantur, Pliniuſque, in celebri illa ad 
Trajanum Oratione, non dubitat dicere, Impe- 
ratores ipſos, cum eſſent Civium domini, liber- 
tarum tamen fuiſſe ſerves. Quid igitur, Vir in- 
genioſe, de his tantis Viris conſtituendum putas? 
Annon in Servorum & Libertorum propterea 
grege numerandos cenſes, quod gratia, opibus, 
zuctoritate eos floruiſſe accepimus? Numve 
eadem plane omnia de Divite tuo cogitas, quæ 
Stoici de Sapiente ſuo jactitant, eum videlicet 
vel ex infima ſorte Nobilem; vel in Servitute 
Liberum eſſe. 


| Vides jam opinor, aut fi tu quidem minds, 


at ali certe omnes vident Notarum tuarum fu- 
tilitatom: Ego Medicos Rome degentes, præ- 


lertim ante Cæſarum ætatem, aut Servos aut Li- 


bertos, aut Peregrinos ſaltem omnes fuiſſe diſ- 
puto. Tu verd, qui fundamenta mea labe- 
factas, qui me Calumniatorem appellas, quid 


[6] Plin, Hiſt Not. I. 33-46. 
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tandem contra affers ? at contra legatis queſo, in- 
quis, locum Plinii de quæſtubus Medicorum. Ni- 
hil ſcilicet aliud oſtendere conaris, ac Medicorum 


nonnullos Artis fam4 floruiſſe, magnos quæſtus 


feciſſe, Optimatibus caros fuiſſe, idque non niſi 
Cæſarum temporibus ; quæ tibi omnia, abſque 
ullo cauſæ meæ detrimema, lubens en 
poſſum. 


Sed commoveri jam atque iraſci plane homi 
nem video, quod Sexaginta Solidos pretium olim 
fuiſſe Medicis ſervis 4 jure Gi vili conſtitutum 
obſervaſſem : exclamat illicd, an vobis hoc cri- 
dibile eft [a]? an quemquam ex Romanis crediti 
tam amentem fore, ut tantum hominem tam par 
pretio venderet ? credere ſcilicet ' videtur Vir 
doctus, atque Antiquitatis tantopere intelligent, 
me de naſris omnino ſolidis eſſe locutum; clay 
ſulamque illam, quam in Syngraphis adjungi vi 
derat, hic quoque ſubintelligi debere exiſtimat ; 
videlicet, bong & legalis monetæ Angliæ — U. 
vero hanc.ei moleſtiam aliquatenùs minuam, nec 
tam acerbe poſthac ferat Artis ſue profeſſere 
tantulo olim veniſſe; ſcire eum velim quicquid 
de ſolidis iftis dixeram, de Romanis pror ſus Ir 
lidis eſſe intelligendum; quorum ſingulos, ut 
nonnulli, atque optimi in quidem Auctotes 
tradunt, N circiter de naſtris pretio æquaſt 


reperio L. 


[4] Not. br, P. 16. 
[5] Vid. Arbuthnot of Coins, Oe. p. 163. 
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At majores adhuc Medicus naſter clamores 
ciet, propterea quod Medicine profeſſionem Civis 
Romani gravitate ſeu exiſtimatione indignam, 
Plinio Auctore [a] aſſeruiſſem. Quippe id, in- 
quit, à ſolo Middletouo apud Plinium legitur [5]. 
De indignitate autem Artis, apud Plinium ne 


verbum quidem ullum et; ſed eam vocem IN 


DIGNAM ad Plinii verba d bono Theologo ad- 
textam videtis, quo vobis fucum faceret. Atque 
eadem ferè omnia de hoc Plinii loco poſt Auno- 
tatorem noſtrum iterat egregius iſte Reſponſionis 
Auctor; miraturque Middletonum curam atten- 
tiorem in Scriptis Veterum citandis atque expli- 
candis non adbibuiſſe. Non enim, inquit [c]. 
gicit Plinius (ut ille nobis per ſuadere udet) me- 
dendi Artem Romanos gravitate ſus indignam 
judicaſſe; nec qui eam attigerint, tanguam ad 
Grecos transfugas fuiſſe habitos, Neque vox in- 
dignam hic legitur, neque Voces, ad Græcos 
transfugæ, eo ſenſu dicuntur quem is confingit. 
Quantum in utriſque conſenſum, quantam 
in me criminando concordiam videmus ? Ego 
vero tantorum virorum conjunctos ſimul impe- 
tus haud unquam ſuſtinere potero. Itane vero 


la] Solam hanc Grzcarum Artium nondum exercet 
Romana Gravitas in tanto fruh, Pauciſlimi Quiritium 
attigere, & ipfi ſtatim ad Græcos transfugs : imo vero 
auctoritas aliter quam Græcè eam tractantibus etiam 
apud imperitos experteſque lingua non eſt. Plin. Hiſt. 
1. 29. 1. [5] Not. br. p. 18. le] Reſp. p. 49. 
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Viri ingeniofi? nihilne dicitis de Medicine in- 
dignitate apud Plinium reperiri ? Quid igitur 


ſtatuendum putatis, non dicam de bono Theologo, 


fed de bovis iſtis Medicis [a], qui Artis ſuæ de- 
fenſionem contra Plinium ipſum ſuſceperunt; qui 
de Artis, inquam, dignitate libros aliquot con- 
tra Plinium ſcripſerunt? annon illos eadem om- 
nia, ac Midaletenum, de Artis indignitate apud 
eum legiſſe creditis? An eos quoque woces 
finxiſſe dicetis ? Numve Vos tandem ſoli, tales 
fulti, bardique (ut Annotatoris verbis utar) re- 
periemini, ut quod alu omnes facile vident, nec 


videre nec intelligere poteritis ? Sed exclametis 


licet, quantùm volueritis; Ego contra contendo 
atque affirmo, Plinium hoc ipſs i in loco aſſerere, 
Romanos propterea medendi Artem neglexiſſe, 
nec ad eam exercendam ullo quæſtu allici po- 
tuiſſe, quod gravitate ſua indignam eam judi- 
carint : pauciſſimoſque illos qui Plinii tanden 


ætate ad eadem ſeſe applicuiſſent, ad Gra 


transfugere, id eſt, à Græcis hominibus artis 
præcepta petere, & vel Græcè loqui, ſcribere, 
præſcriptaque Medica tradere fuiſſe coactos: 
quippe cum Reme ab iplis Artis primordis, 


Medicine ompis adminiſtratio non niſi Grecorun 


in manibus verſata eſſet; nulla plane Auctoritas 


aliter ac Greece eam tratlantipus etiam apud | im- 
preg erat, r= 


: [4] Jo. Fileſacus. Medicinz defenſio adverſus Plinium 


majorem 8vo. Par. 1618. it. G. Kirſtenius de Medicinz 


: * contra Plinium & Platonem 4to. Stetini 1647. 
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Romanos autem homines artium certe Gree 
carum, quam maximè cupidos, atque avidos 
plane fuiſſe cognovimus; & quicquid Grecia 
habuerit quod omnino expetendum eſſet, id ſtudio 
induſtria ſus ad ſe ſtatim tranſtuliſſe [a] : 
eoque præterea ingenio fuiſſe; ut omnia conſe- 
qui potuiſſent, ut primum velle cæpiſſent; nec 
conſequi ſolummodo: ſed à Græcis igſis accepta 
vel meliora etiam & per fectiora facere ſolere, fi- 
que, ut ait Cicero [b], digna fatuiſſent in qui- 
bus elaborarent. Itaque cum ex omnibus Gre- 
corum Artibus, Medicinam ſolam eos neglexiſſe 


cernimus; quam aliam cauſam probabilem, vel 


omnino ullam excogitare aut fingere poſſumus, 
niſi quod Civibus ſuis nec expetendam nec gravi- 
tate ſua dignam judicarint; quod Plinius pro- 
fecto hoc ipſo in loco verbis nullo modo dubiis 
aut obſcuris declarat, cum dicat, Hanc ſolam 
Artium Græcarum Romanam gravitatem vel tan- 
to in fructu nunquam attigiſſe. Itaque vox illa 
Inp1GNAM quam Vos tantopere ſtomacha- 
mini, etſi in Plinii quidem verbis non reperiatur, 
ad ſententiam tamen conſtituendam neceſſario 
requiritur; neque de voculis ego Auctorum, 
ſed de ſenſibus omnino diſputandum eſſe cenſeo: 
veſtramque loci hujus interpretationem, nec 
Pliniz mentem attingere nec ſenſum plane ullum 
continere dico. Quod dicit autem Reſponſianis 
Aufor voces eas, ad Græcos Transfuge, non 


[4] Cic. Tuſc. q. 2. 2. [I] Ib. 1. 1. it, Th. 4. 2. 
| eq 
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| eo ſenſu accipi debere, quem ego confinxeram 
ego ſane quid fibi velit, non intelligo ; niſi 
quod calumniandi occaſionem, cum nulla pror- 
ſus fuerit oblata, arripere ſtudeat; quippe ego 
vocibus | iſtis nullam omnino interpretationem 
ſenſumve meum dederam, fed nudas eas folum- 
modo, ut in 1 Plinio "Jegantor, 8 


Atqui «a unicum jam libel hyjus Jocum de- 
venimus, quo me cum} aliqui' veritatis ſpecie 
aut ratione probabili ptemere atque urgere An- 
notator videtur: ſcilicet quod Suetonii locum 
quendam ad cauſam meam detorſiſſem, & tum 
verba, tum ſenſus, aliter ac in Auctore eo re- 
periuntur, dediſſem; quod an incuriæ ſeu na- 
litiæ potius meæ eriboenducm fit, poſtquam pau- 
hſper dubitaverit, malitiz ſtatim & illi Junme 
quidem affignar ; ; meque falfttate aperta mcantos 
Circumvenire in animo babuiſſe inſimulat [5], 
Quis autem, præter Medicaſtrum huncce, mali- 
tiz exerctndæ cauſam, aut locum quidem ullum 
hac in re invenire potuiſſer ? etenim hoc Suetonii 
teſtimonium ſi de Diſſertatione mea penitùs tolle- 
retur, num claudicaret ideo quæſtio noſtra? 
numve detrimenti omnino quicquam caperct ? 
quid fi hoc in loco Medicos in Peregrinis & non 
in Servitiis numerari fatendum fit? id num 
Annotatorts cauſe omnino inſervit? num meam 

| debilitat; qui Medicos, partim Servos, partim 
| Libertos, omnes tamen Peregrinos fuiſſe diſputo? 
Si ex his, inquam, verbis Medicos de Ser vorun 


98 (5) Not. br. P- 19. 
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Conditione Ignobili & Servili Defenſio, &c. 
grege fuiſſe minds probetur; nonne ex aliis per- 
multis ejuſdem Suetonii locis Servos eos fuiſſe 
aperte demonſtratur? itaque fatui plane homi- 
nis fuiſſet, malitiam ibi adhibere, ubi detecta 
infamiam certam inyreret, celata vero nihil 


prorſus ad controverſiæ ſummam conferret. 


Sicut autem 4 malitiæ, ita vellem ſane ab incu» 
rie & negligentie crimine memet æque defen- 
dere poſſem: ſed ut fatear plane quod res eſt 
cum duos ad eandem rem Auctores in Commen- 
tariolis notatos haberem ; unum quidem, qui 
totidem plane verbis id quod poſueram, ſignifi- 
caret; alterum vero, qui eidem aliquo modo 


favere, atque ex parte declarare videretur; 


quemque idcirco notaram, nec verba tamen 
ejus deſcripſeram z præ nimia tandem feſtina- 
tione & negligentia Auctores ipſos adire omit- 
tens, nec pluribus in re una teſtibus opus eſſe 
putans, eum quem minds oportuit, Suetonium 
ſcilicet Oreſſi loco ad cauſam meam adhibui : 
quod Ræeſponſionis quidem Autor, mihi licet 
alias haud ſatis æquus, hoc tamen in loco fieri 
neceſſe eſſe agnoſcit [a]. Id vero in re tam 


aperta, tamque parum ad controverſiæ ſummam 


pertinente, an incuriæ ſeu malitiæ potids tri- 
buendum ſit, haud opus eſt pluribus oſtendere: 
illud tantummodo dicam; quod etſi plures 
etiam hujuſmodi errores in Scriptorum verbis ex- 
ponendis Aufores noſtri alias ſæpe, idque ſatis 
fidenter mihi objiciant, illos tamen, quoties 


[4] Reſp. p. 873 | 
exemplis 
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exemplis rem illuſtrare aggredientur, inſcitiæ 
toties ſuæ aut malitiæ Argumenta prebituros, 


Annotator autem | nofter, tanquam cauſam 
jam omnem expediiſſet, controyerſiamque peni- 
tds abſolviſſet; NMinimi, inquit, momenti ſun 
reliqua, que a Middletong Prolata ſunt, &c. [I] 
& permulta talia ſunt, que vos ipfi ne quidem - 


digna refutatione cenſebitis {c], At nullius igi- 


tur ponderis eſſe credis, tot illa Scriptorum ve- 
terum teſtimonia, que Medicos Rome degentes, 
Servos maximam partem fuiſſe clare atque aperte 
declarant? num minimi momenti eſſe, nec re- 
Futatione / quidem digna putas, tot illa genuine 
wetuſtatis monumenta, tot antiquas inſcriptiones, 
quæ plurima nobis Medicorum Servorum noming 
ad hæc uſque tempora confervant ? numve ill; 
omnia minus propterea Auctoritatis apud lectores 
habitura exiſtimas, quod ad ea Tu ne verbum 
n unum erg fueris dignatus ? 


Pergit tamen more ſuo, 2 egregius, ad 
aliam, uti ait La], Middletoni calumniam refel- 
lendam, qui negat, Medicinam inter liberales ar- 


tes apud Romanos haberi: ad Middlgtonum igi- 


tur redarguendum loca quædam e Jure Civili 


profert, quæ probant, non id quidem ullo 
modo quod oportuit, Medicinam ſcilicet in Ar- 
libus Liberalibus numerari; fed illud ſolum- 


[5] Not. br. p. 19; [-] Ib. p. 23. 
[4] Ib. P. 20. | | 
r | | modo, 


Conditione Tenobil S Servili Defenſio, &c.. - 


modo, quod omnes ſcimus, & concedimus, 
videlicet, Medendi Artem juxta ac Artes Libe- 
rales immunitatibus & privilegiis ab Imperatori- 
zus tandem auctam & munitam fuiſſe. Atque 
hæc dum ſcribit, videt ille quidem, quam nihil 
ptorſus ad ſuam cauſam pertineant, & fateri 
aperte cogitur, Artem Medicam [a] a religuis 
Artibus Liberalibus quodammodo ſegregari & di- 
Aingui: eamque apud Veteres non tam in ſtudiis 


liberalibus, que ab ingenuis colebantur,. quam ix 


Artibus neceſfariis baheri : quis autem hominem 
unquam tam petulantem, tamque abſurdum ſi- 
mul vidit; qui argumenti ſui initio Middletoni 
calumniam id eſſe dicit, quod antequam locum 


ipſum dimittat, verum omnino eſſe agnoſcit? 


nec quicquam ſane hoe in loco acutius meliuſve 
ſeſe geſſit Reſponſionis Aufor, ſed eadem fere 
omnia protulit; & poſtquam contra ſententiam 
meam, idque multis quidem verbis, diſputave- 
rt; fatetur tandem per Artes Liberales eas pre- 
cipue ab Auctoribus intelligi, quibus ingenui 
pueri in ſcholis inſtitui ſolebant; nec niſi poſte= 
rioribus feculis Furiſconſultos tam lato ſenſu Li- 
berales Artes actepiſſe, ut Medicinam quoque eo 
nomine complecterentur [5]. Sed de hoc omni 
Artium Liberalium genere alium mox dicendi 
locum, atque eum magis quidem opportunum, 


ad ſuam hac in re ſententiam interpretando, ture 
Piter pſa demonſtrabimus. 


(4) Nox. be, p. a3; 1 Reſp. 5. 74+. 
* | Anno» 
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— * autem interes, tanquam Victor e 
certamine rediens, triumphum plane agere, & 
Middletonum currum ſuum ſequentem, cateniſque 


vinctum Medicis ſuis oſtentare ſbi videtur. Jam 


ſatis demonſtratum, exclamat, quam futilia atque 
etiam falſa pro gravibus & certiſſimis argumenti: 
habuerit Middletonus ; quamque facile refutentur 
va, que in Medicos tanto ſtudio congeſit. Ete- 
nim teſtimonia ejus præcipua, vel Clinicos ques 


deprimere tantopere ſtudet, minime attingentia, 


vel omnino per incuriam depravata, per malitiam- 
ve ita, vel denique Veterum teftimonits certiffimis 


contraria deprehendiftis [a]. Hujuſmodi autem 
exclamationibus, haud ſane expectandum eri, 


ut quidquam omnino reſpondeam; cum nihi] 
certe aliud requiritur ad vanitatem hominis 
oſtendendam, quam ipſius verba .referre atque 
exponere, fin autem inventi aliqui ſint, iſtiuſmodi 
ingenii homines, qui ejus vel diſputands acumen 


vel ſcribendi ſtilum probare poſſunt; ſiqui, in- 


quam, ſint, qui Notis hiſce brevibus eum quid- 
quam prorſus aliud demonſtraſſe credant, ac ſuam 
ipſius ignorantiam, temeritatem, malevolen- 
tiam; iſtiuſmodi certe hominibus ego nec ſa- 
e . nec mea . n _ 


Me tamen 4 FITS Arrideodum 4] pro- 
panic; propterea quod Græci Tragici verſiculo 
Romanorum hominum conſuetudinem quandam 
demonſtrare eſſem aggreſſus : de Servis ſcilicet 
LI Net. br. p. 23. 5) b. 2 . 
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th iis ftudiis atque Artibus quibus ipſi delectaban- 
tur, lege arcendis: nonne vero. Romani etiam 
Poetæ teſtimonium ad rem eandem confirman- 
dam adjeci ? idque nonne omnium recte ac di- 
lucide diſputantium eſt, quam rem ſuſceperint 


probandam, eam rem ptimùm univerſe veram, 


alarumque gentium notionibus conſentaneam, 
deinde apud eos homines præcipue de quibus 
quæſtio inſtituitur, in uſu fuiſſe oſtendere? Sed 
Annotatori hic quoque ſubſidio venit Reſponſio- 
ns Autor, & Terentium, quo auctore uſus 
eſſem, ad Atticorum ſolummodo, non ad Roma- 
norum mores reſpicere affirmat [a]: quaſi non 
perinde ae in Græcia, ita Rome etiam eandem 
legem obtinuiſſe conſtaret; ubi Servos non a 
cauſis modo orandis, ſed vel a teſtimonio dicendo 
prohibitos cognovimus. Sed de objectionis hu- 


jus futilitate pluribus mox diſputabimus, cum 


illuc pervenerimus, ubi Plauti etiam in re con- 
fimili.teſtimonium Auctorem noſtrum rejicere cer- 


Dixeram autem i in Differtatione med, nullam 
per aliquod ſecula de Medicina, tanguam de re bu- 
mili nimis atque aljella, a Scriptoribus Romanis 


nentionem fieri : atque alio loco; Grecules eos, 


qui Romam ſeſe Medicine exercende causd contu- 
hſſent, etfi liberos quidem nonnullos fuiſſe conceda- 
mus, generatim tamen bumilis ſeu potius infime 
fortis homines fuiſſe. Id ; homini ſtomachum 


( Reſp. p. 604 


"Ip | movere 
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movere video; quæritque a me, quænam Scri. 
ptorum Veterum teſtimonio, id mibi affirmandum 
ſumam, idque nullo prorsus Auctore, ſed ex pro- 
prid ſcientis ne poſuiſſe dicit : mihi autem fidem 
non habendam, quippe qui dudum mala fide ege- 
rim [a]. Quaſi id omnino teftimoniis egeret, 
quod per fe clarum & perſpicuum eſſet; quaſ, 
inquam, non ſenſus communis omnes præter 
hunc unum docuiſſet; de qua ſcilicet re monumenta 
Plane omnia. ſilent; nec Hiſtorici mentionem ullan 
Faciunt, eam rem aut omnino non exſtitiſſe, aut 
nibil ſaltem celebratione ſeu memoria dignum ſup- 


Peditaſſe. 


Atque idem etiam hoc in "I Reſponſionis 
AuFor a me quærit, quo ſcilicet argumento Me- 
dicos hoſce liberos, humilis atque abjedtæ condi- 
tionis fuiſſe demonſtrem [G]. Illud vero nonne 
per ſe quoque æque perſpicuum eſt ? nonne id, 
inquam, ratio ſenſuſque communis evincunt, ho- 
mines illos, qui guæſtus victuſque quærendi causl, 
de patria ſua in alienam migrant, bumilis ſeu in- 
fime potiits ſortis maximam partem eſſe? num 
divites, num beati, num fami atque opibus 
florentes natale ſolum exilio mutare ſolent, ut 
lucrum ſibi apud exteras gentes non ſine pro- 
bro atque odio conficiant ? num Græci præcipuè 
hoc omnino facere voluerint, qui omnium lon- 
ge maximè patriam cùm ſuam amaverint, tum 
alienas contem̃pſerint? etſi verd me nullius om- 


Cl Not. br. p. 25. [5] Reſp. P. 62. 1 
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Chnditione Enobili & Servili Defenſo, &c. 
ino Auftoris ſententiam ne detortam quidem 
fliamvs ad opinionem meam confirmandam protu- 


liſe Annotator affirmat [a]; nonne Plurarchi. 


tamen [4] verbis clariſſimis oſtenderam, ftotam 
Græcorum gentem odio & contemptui Romanis 
fuiſſe, ipſunique nomen Gretus a plebe ſem- 


per in ore convilii loco haberi & jactitarĩ 


{ylere ? 


Sed guid hot ad Medicorum conditionem Re- 
ſponſfronis auctor ait, ſi mos eſſet Romanæ plebe- 
eule, Græcorum gentem ita traftare [e]? Tu 
verd cum Medicos tuos & Grætos & Rome 
tamen honoratos & ſplendidos fuiſſe diſputas; 
nonne contra ſententiam tuam vim aliquam 


habere videtur, quod oftenderam, Græcos plane 


omnes, qualiſcunque fuerint Artis aut condi- 
tionis, Romæ non niſi in probro & dedecore ver- 
fari: & quam aliam ob cauſam hoc fieri putan- 
dum eſt, niſi quod id hominum genus egenum, 
ſordidum, eſuriens, populus Romanus ſemper 
cognoviffet. Num cuiquam igitur præter au- 
Zores noſtros veriſimile videri poteſt,  Principes 
Grecorum Medicos, gratià apud ſuos & dignitate 
florentes, atque ampliſima fortuna uſos, Romam 
quæſtùs causa migrare velle, ut ram iniqua con- 


ditione viverent, ut ſibilis & contumeliis a plebe 


exciperentur ? 


La] Not. br. p. 25. [5] Diſſe:t. p. 9. 
|<] Reſp. p. 63. 
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Annotator autem, poſtquam in ſententia 
mea refutandã tantum fruſt ra laboris conſumpſe- 
rit; videt tandem atque apertè fatetur, hanc 
meam diſputationem non modo dedecoris nibil, 
fed laudem potiùs & gloriam Arti Medice affer- 
re, quæ Profeſſores ſuos ex ignobili illo ſervitutis 
ftatu, ad libertatem ſzpiſſime atgue honores eve. 
here .ſoleret [a]. In quo tandem uno utrique 
facile conſentimus ; etenim hunc ego honorem 
nec Medendi Arti invideo, nec quicquam contra | 
diſputare aggrediar: vellem ſolummodo, hoc 
idem initio homo vidiſſet; nee ſibi quidem tam 
turpiter ſcribendi infamiam, nec mihi tam ri- 
diculi hominis caſtigandi faſtidium peperiſſet : 
quippe non odium certe aut reprehenſio ulla, 
fed gratiæ mihi potitis a Medicis debentur, qui 
eam cauſam defenderim ac probarim, quam 
Arti fue honorem mn. adjungere fa- 
tentur. 5 


Sed ab ipfo Cicerone jamdudum, inquit [I], 
dijudicata eft bæc controverſia, locuſque ſuus 
Medicine tributus, neque primus is quidem neque 
fecundus, at medius certe, &c. tantum rogo ut 
ſententiam ipſam, non ut apud Middletonum dif 
cerpitur ſed integram legere dignemini, &c. Oh 
hominem omnium ſane ſagaciſſimum.! qui in- 
ter Primum & Secundum, Medium quiddan 
Princeps invenerit ! Egone verd Ciceronis lo- 


* [4] Not. br. p. 26. U Wia. P. 26. 
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Conditione Ignobili & Servili Defenſio, &c. 
cum illum diſcerpſi, qui omnia quæ ad quæ- 
ſtionem noſtram pertinerent, integre quidem 
ipſiſſimiſque ejus verbis protuleram ? quippe 
cum de Medicina ſola hæc omnis diſputatio 
inſtitueretur, quid mihi cum reliquis 75 Arti- 
ficits, a Cicerone enumeratis ; Coguis, Mercato- 
ribus, Agricolis, &c. rei eſſet plane non vide- 
bam. Ille verd poſtquam hæc omnia in Notas 


ſuas breves integra tranſtulerit ; habetis bic, 


inquit, plenam atque apertam Ciceronis ſenten- 
tiam, quam filii inſtituendi gratid poſuit, &c. 
exiſtimat forſitan Vir bonus, hæc ad Filium 
ideo ſcripſiſſe Ciceronem, ut artem aliquam 
ex ibi memoratis, Medicinam ſcilicet ſeu Mer- 
caſuram adoleſcens fibi exercendam deligeret: 
ſed optimo, fateor, conſilio, longam hanc Ci- 
ceronis periodum, etſi nihil quidem ad rem 
ſpectantem, huc tamen integram traduxerit, 
ut ſenſus tandem aliquis atque Oratio pura, quæ 
in reliquo ſuo opere requiruntur, in tribus ſaltem 
pagellis hiſce reperirentur. 


Ciceronem autem quandoquidem is appel - 
lat, cujus quidem Auctoritate nihil mihi ſanc- 
tius eſſe poteſt, eum nobis Judicem conſti- 


tuamus: atque omiſſis iis, que de ceterisy 


ut dixi, artibus, nihil ad nos pertinentibus, 


hoc in loco diſſerat; Medicine ſolummodòè 
quem locum gradumve affignet unice conſi- 


deremus: guibus autem Artibus, inquit Cicero, 
aut prudentia major ineſt, aut non mediocris 
utilitas, ut Medicina, &c. be ſunt ii5, quo- 
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rum Ordini conveniunt, boneſtæ. Hic vero 
quantum, Dii boni, eruditionis, quantum doc- 
trinæ reconditioris homo noſter oſtentat? etenim 
Aſconium Pedianum, Manutioſque ambos [a], 
Paullum atque Aldum teſtes adhibet, Vocem 
cam, Orpo, dignitatis alicujus ſignificatio- 
nem continere; atque ad Senatum, Equiteſue 
ad minimum, ad piebem vero nullo modo re- 
ferri oportere : Servcrum vero &. Libertino- 
rum non Ordinem ſed conditionem dici ſolere: 


atque eum hac ſaltem vice felicem fateamur 


neceſſe eſt, quod magnorum tandem nominum 
auctoritate nugari ſibi contigit. Hoc autem 
omne quod tam erudite diſſeruit, fi alias verum 
interdum eſſe concedamus ; nonne videt tamen 
Vir egregius quam hoc in loco non ſolum 
Ciceronis (ed ſue etiam ipſius ſententiæ con- 
tradicat; etenim num nobis hac ſua erudi- 
tione perſuadere vellet, medendi Artem, iis 
temporibus Senatorio * Equeftri ſaltem Or- 
dini fuiſſe honeſtam? at nemo unquam tam 
temerarius fuit ut id diceret: neque is ipſe 
ea audacia, eoque Artis amore 1d quidem vel 
muſſitare audet; ſed aperte fatetur, nec Pri- 
mum nec Secundum dignitatis gradum ad Me- 
dicos pertinere, ſed Medium, ut ſupra dixi, 
neſcio quem. Sicut autem nec Senatorem nec 


Equitem unquam temporibus illis Medicina | 


exercuiſſe certiſſimum eſt; ita nec de plebe 
* aliquers nec Civem omnino ullum eam 


[4] Not. br. p. 28. 
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attigiſſe contendo : neque illi omnes, qui hanc 
ſententiam impugnaverint, vel anum quidem 
hominem Romanum, qui Medicinam, ante Cæ- 
ſarum ætatem, fuerit profeſſus, oſtendere un- 
quam potuerint; quod quidem vel Reſpon- 
fronis Auctor fateri plane cogitur, nec ullum 
ante eam etatem de Romanis Medicum extitiſſe 
concedit [5]: itaque quid nobis aliud relictum 
eſt hominum genus, de quo Cicero loqui intelli- 
gatur, cuive Vox illa, Ox DIN I applicetur, 
quam, quem ipſe dixeram, Servorum, Liberto- 
rum & Peregrinorum Ordo ? 


Vides jam, opinor, nan temere me ac for- 
tuito, ſed re prius perpensà & conſiderat}, 
ad Ciceronem interpretandum acceſſiſſe: Vides, 
jnquam, iſtam tuam eruditionem, etiamſi vera 
nonnunquam eſſet, in hac tamen causa nec lo- 
cum ullum habere, nec lucis quicquam afferre: 
ſed quid tandem dices, fi futilem, falſamgue 
eam prorſus eſſe oſtendero? etenim ex multis 
Scriptorum Veterum locis probare facile poſſum, 
Vocem mea, Ox po, apud optimes Latinatis 
Auctores nihil aliud ſignificare, ac certum quodli- 
bet bominum genus, communi aliqua vite ſorte, 
vel abjecta atque infima utentium. _ 


Conveni bodi ; Benne mei loci argue Or- 
dinis lc]. | 


{5] Reſp. p. 164. it. p. 220. [e] Ter. Eun. 2. 2. 
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Nonne hoc de homine ſquallido & miſer- 
rimo a Gnathone Paraſito dicitur ? Ciceronen 
etiam ipſuw, quem nobis judicem conſtitu- 
iſti, hanc candem vocem non Senatui modo 
Eguitibuſve, ſed Plebi quoque ſæpiſſime & 
Libertinis interdum ipſis, abjectæque ſortis 
hominibus, Apparitoribus & Scribis [a] ap- 
plicare memini. Item in Inſcriptione quadam 
Sepulchrali mulier de marito loquens. 


Qui me ab imo Ordine ad ſummum perduxi! 
bonorem [O]. | 


Homo autem naſter, qui Auforum verbs 
diſcerpendi atque aliena adtexendi -crimen mihi 
objicit, videamus jam qualem tandem ex hoc 
omni Ciceronis loco ſententiam extorſerit. Li- 
que buc tandem, inquit, res redit. Marcus 
TeLiius Ciczxo air, MEDICINZX PRO- 
FESSIONEM, HONESTO CIVIUM OR- 
DINI DECORAM ESSE ; Conyers Main- 
DLETON NEGaT; EAMQUE ESSE SOR- 
DIDAM, ILLIBERALEM, CIVE PROR- 
SUS INDIGNAM ArrIRMAT: UrRI Cat 
piris QuIRITEsS [c]: 


Quis jam non ſummam hominis vel inſci 


(a) In Piſon. 8. In Catal. 4. 8. In Verr. 1. 47. In 
Verr. 3. 78. [5] Gruter. p. 353» 
[5] Not. br. p. 29. 
tiam, 
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tiam, vel temeritatem, vel utrumque potius 


admirabitur, qui hunc locum aut tam parum 
intellexerit, aut tam foede corruperit? ille ta- 


men, quaſi impudentia gloriaretur, hoc in- 


genii ſui commentum, tanquam legis, aut Se- 
natus Conſulti vim obtineret, literis majuſculis 
deſcribendum curavit. At in hoc omni Ci- 
ceronis loco, num de ullo omnino Civium Or- 
dine, nedum honeflo aliquo, verbum quidem 
unum reperitur ? num Medicine profeſſio, Ro- 
manis omnino hominibus convenire dicitur ? ni- 
hil certe minùs: nec quicquam ſanè aliud, ex 
verbis ipſis elici aut intelligi poteſt, ac Artes 
eas humiliores, iſti hominum generi, cui prop- 
ter vitæ ſortem convenirent, laudem quandam 
& decus afferre; quod de Servis, Libertis, & 


Peregrinis prorſus accipiendum eſſe abunde 


demonſtravi. 


Sed quoniam Ciceronem appellavimus; quid 
de verbis iſtis exiſtimandum putas, ubi is in- 
genui nihil ex Officina prodire poſſe affirmat ? 
nonne id Medicos aliquo modo attingere cre- 
dis, quos omnes Officinas ſuas habuiſſe notiſſi- 
mum eſt? de illo itidem altero, quem tu 


veriſimum eſſe dicis, quid cogitas? ſcilicet, 


Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad flu- 
dia gloria, jacentque ea ſemper, que apud quoſ- 
que improbantur [a]. Etenim fi quod omnes 
Plane fatentur, nec honores ulli Medendi Arti 


— 


(a] Not. br. p. 31. 
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conſtituti, nec ad fludium ejus promovendum 
gloria ulla ante Cæſarum ælatem fuerit unquam 
propoſita; tum, Cicerone ipſo judice, jacuiſſe 


eam ac contemptam pror ſys fuiſſe neceſſe eit. 


Sed ad Reſponſionis jam Auftorem noſmet 
con vertere necelle eſt, qui hunc itidem Cice- 
ronis locum in librum ſuum idcirco tranſtulit, 
ut me non minus, uti ait [a], In Ciceronis ac 
in Plinii ante verbis exponendis lapſum oftenaat : 
in hoc autem loco interpretando, quod vix 
fieri poſſe credideram, vel Annotatore ipſo ſtul- 
tiorem ſeſe longe ac leviorem præbuit: diſ- 
putat enim Vir Eruditus, Ciceronem ibi de 


pervulgata ea Artium purtitione, in LIBE. 


RAL ES proprie ita didas, ſeu INGENVU AS, 
ut Cicero eas alibi vocat, ac ILLIBERALES 
ſeu SORDIDAS traftare propoſuiſſe [b] : at- 
que hanc Artium diviſionem tam clare & aperte 
expoſuiſſe ut mirum profetio videatur, eam quem- 
quam effugere potuiſſe [c] a Seth autem 
e 6 : Wa: Cicero- 


[a] Reſp. p. 53. [] Ib. p. 54. it. 74. 

Le] Ib. 57. ut clarids quod diſputemus intelligatut, 
verba ipſa Ciceronis huc etiam apponenda duxi — 
Jam de Artificiis & quæſtubus, qui liberales habendi, 
qui ſordidi ſint, hæc fere accepimus: primum impro- 
bantur ij quæſtus, qui in odia hominum incurrunt, ut 
Portitorum &. .Fceneratorum, Illiberales autem & ſor- 
didi queſtus mercenariorum omnium, quorum operæ 
non quorum artes emuntur ; eſt enim illis ipſa merces 
auctoramentum ſeryitutis. Sordidi etiam putandi, qui 


mercantur 
* 
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Ciceronem incipere, eaſque omnes percurrere 
dicit, uſque ad Sallatores, totumque ludum ta- 
lariam ; deinde quo res tota explicatior fieret, 
non Ciceronis ſed ſua quædam verba homo 
acutus interponit 3 [haFenus de Sordidis, jam 
ad liberales venimus\- reliquaſque deinceps ibi 
enumeratas /iberalium in numero Ciceronis au- 
Horitate habendas affirmat ; videlicet Medici- 
nam; Architefturam z Doctrinam rerum honeſta- 
um; Mercaturam; Agriculturam. ä 


mercantur a mercatoribus, quod ſtatim vendant, nihil 
enim proficiunt, niſi admodum mentiantur : nec vero 
quicquam eſt turpius vanitate. Opificeſque omnes in 
ſordida arte verſantur, Nec yero quidquam ingenuum 
poteſt habere officina, Minimeque Artes probandæ, quæ 
miniſtrz ſunt voluptatum ; cetarii, lanii, coqui, fartores, 
piſcatores, ut ait Terentius. Adde his, fi placet, unguen- 
tarios, ſaltatores, totumque ludum talarium. HAC- 
TENUS DE SORDIDIS :-_JAM AD LIBERALES 
VENIMUS. Quibus autem Artibus aut prudentia 
major ineſt, aut non mediocris Utilitas quæritur, ut 
Medicina, ut Architectura, ut Doctrina rerum honeſtarum; 
hz ſunt eis, quorum ordini conveniunt, honeſtæ. Mer- 
catura autem, fi tenuis eſt, ſordida putanda eſt; fin 
magna & copioſa, multa undique apportans, multiſ- 
que ſine vanitate impertiens, non eſt admodum vitu- 
peranda; atque etiam, fi ſatiata quæſtu, vel contenta 
potius, ut ſæpe ex alto in portum, ex ipſo portu ſe 


in agros, poſſeſſioneſque contulerit, videtur optimo jure 
poſſe laudari. Omnium autem rerum, ex quibus ali- 
quid acquiritur, nihil eſt Agriculturà melius, nihil ube- 


tius, nihil dulcius, nihil libero homine Ka Cic. de 
Off. I. 1. 42. | 8 
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Quis autem, fi Diis placet, tam ridiculum 
unquam Artium Liberalium catalogum antea 
vidit? quis præter Auctorem noſtrum ejuſmodi 
illarum Corpus quoddam effingere potuit ; de 
quibus ne unam quidem in Liberalibus unquam 
haberi reperimus ? Artes enim iſtæ modd me- 
moratz, ſi in Liberalibus habendæ funt, tune 
Ars illa Agricolarum omnium longe liberaliſi. 
ma eſſet, utpote omnium maxime hoc in loco 
laudata, liberiſque hominibus commendata; 
quod quidem homo noſter fatetur, - eamque 


e omnibus ſpeciatim ſeu præcipue libera lem eſe 


dicit [al. Sed tantum abfuit, ut Avricul- 
turam Cicero unquam in Artium Liberaliun 
numero ponendam exiſtimaret, ut eam ipſam, 
tanquam ab omni Politiori elegantia abhorren- 


| tem, ab Artibus ingenuis ac elegantibus ama 


e ſejungat [4]. 


luſtat autem Reſponſionis Anuftor, & Meds 
cinam cum Doctrina rerum boneſtarum hoc in 
loco conjungi dicit, nec me tam temerarium 
fore credit, ut dodrinam rerum honeftarum Ser- 
vis convenire poſſe contendam [c]: at quic- 
quid ille . contra diſputet, contendam tamen, 


vel an quoque Servis competere poſſe. Quid 


enim alidd per doctrinam rerum honeftarum in- 
relligt poterit, ac munus ipſum, profeſſioque 


[a] Reſp. p. 54. [3] Cic. de Fin, I. 3. 
lei Reſp. p. 57, 
* rei 
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res honeſtas docendi? at harum plerumque doc- 
tores, Rhetores ſcilicet, Grammaticos, Pæda- 
gogos, ex Servorum grege fuiſſe cognovimus: 
quamvis enim res ipſæ, quas docebant, Boneſtæ 
liberales cenſebantur, docendi tamen munus 
Rome ſaltem haud ullo fere in honore fuiſle 
accepimus. | 

Ut hominis autem noftri inſcitia clarids aps 
pareat; loci hujus ſententiam tandem veram, 
ſenſumque paucis exquiramus. Atque id pri- 
mum de Ariium Liberalium notione ſciendum 
eſt; illas ſolummodo in earum numero a Ve- 
teribus cenſeri; non que vidtus quærendi, lu- 
crive faciendi cauſa, ſed animi erudiendi, de- 
leFandive gratia excolebantur; atque ex qui- 
bus non queſtus aliquis, Ulilitafue ad vitam 
neceſſaria, ſed libera quædam animi oblectatia 
quærebatur. Quam quidem earum veram pro- 
priamque eſſe definitionem arbitror: & quo- 
ties de queſtug/its illis aliquas, minuſve ingenuis, 
Liberales tamen aliquando dici reperiamus, id 
nonniſi improprio vocis uſu, & laxiori quodans 


ſenſu accipiendum, atque, uti hoc in loco, haud 


aliud indicare intelligendum eſt, ac ejuſmodi Ar- 


tes a probrofis & turpibus diſtingui, atque iſti 


hominum generi, cui conveniant, honeſtas elle, 


Hoc igitur loco Ciceronem, uti primo plane 


aſpectu perſpicuum eſt, de Artibus revera & 
proprie liberalibus nec verbum quidem ullum 
feciſſe, nec omnino cogitaſſe dico: diſſerit ſo- 

lummodo 
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lummodo de Artificiis ſeu queſtubus iſtis, unde 
Tucrum conficiebatur, atque aliquid adguiriba- 
tur : ſordidas primum enumerat, eaſque om- 
nes, que nonniſi cum probro, ac turpitudine 
quadam conjunctæ videntur ; deinde ad ho- 
wefttores progreditur; Medicinam, Architectu- 
ram, &c. quas Ordini, cui conveniant, non 
probrum aliquod, ſeg decus potius, laudem- 
que afferre ſignificat; & concludit denique; 
emnium aulem rerum ex quibus aliqu'd adqui- 
ritur, mhil eſſe Agricultura melius, uberius, 
dulcins, nec libero homine dignius. Videmus 
jim, opinor, quo ſenſu Agriculturam tanto- 
pere lauder ; non ut Artem liberglem, aut in- 


genuam, fed de quæſtucſis iſtis folummodo, ex Act 

quibus aliquid adquiritur, optimam & homine 

libero digniſſimam. Wo | 
Artes autem, ut fupra dixi, liberales a toto 2 

illo genere queſtuoſo ſejunctas ſemper eſſe no- * 

tiſimum eſt, eoque ſiberaliores haberi, quo a jan 


guæſtu & lucro omni remotiores eſſent: quod 
quidem, chm ex multis ip/us Ciceronis locis 2 
demonſtrari poteſt, tum ex eo potiſſimum, 
ubi ex Pytbagore ſententia, vitam hominum 


to 
mercatũs cujuſdam celebritati comparari ait 9 60 
In quem, uti alii emendi aut vendendi queſtu al 
lucro ducerentur, alit vero, iique vel maxim vi 
ingenui, nullum lucrum quererent, ſed viſendi re 


ſolummogo cauſa venirent, Rludicſeque per ſpice- 


Le] Tuſc. qu. 1. 5. 3. | 
rent, d 
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rent, quid ageretur; ſic in vita & ſtudiis homi- 
num accidere ſolere diſputat: nam wut illic libe- 
raliſimum eſſet ſpectare nihil ſibi acquirentem ; 
fic in vita, ea longe ſtudia excellere, ceteriſque 
omnibus præſtare, quæ nulla queftus aut pe- 
cuniæ (pe propolita, in rerum cognitione S con- 
templatione verſabantur. Atque hinc jam qui- 
vis facile judicabit, quanti Rhetor naſter ingenii 
fuerit z quam in Veterum ſcriptis evolvendis 
diligens: quam in interpretandis acutus z quam- 
que ad Ex uditorum controverſias dijudicandas 
inſtructus acceſſerit ; quam denique verum vel 
nunc etiam illud ipſum ſit, quod Ciceronem 
alicubi indicaſſe memini; nihil ſcilicet magni 
aut ſolidi unquam ex Rhetorum Officinis, ſed 
Academiæ ſolummodo ſpatiis extitiſſe. 


Std ad Annotatorem tandem, noſtrum reverta- 


mur, qui hac ſua velitatione quaſi defatigatus, 


nec in aciem ipſam dimicationem deſcendere 
auſus, receptui canere incipit, & dimittamus 
jam, inquit, Theologum undique doc iſimum; 
reliqua per ſequantur 1 ul, quibus otium eſt, quique 
fuerint diutius in Antiquitatis cognitione ver ſa- 
ti [al. Quorum alterum, Præclare Annota- 
tor, Tibi facile concedam, Antiquitatis ſcilicet 
copnitione Te ab, aliis certe quibuſvis ſuperari; 
alterum vero nunquam Tibi dabo; orie quem- 


vis alium plus Teipſo abundare: qua enim in 
re Te tantopere occupatum exiftimare poſſumus? 


Ca] Not. br. p. 30. 
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num literarum ſtudiis? at egregium hocce 6. 
Puſculum tuum nos id omnino putare vetat; 
Teque in bonis literis, boniſque artibus hoſ- 
pitem eſſe declarat. Num profeſſionis tuæ 
muniis, ægriſve obeundis ? at quiſquam tam 
vitæ prodigus invenitur, qui Tibi ea igno- 
rantia fimul ac temeritate valetudinem ſuam 
committere audeat ? Sed ſingularem hominis 
modeſtiam hic etiam obiter notare libet. Quip- 
pe is, occupationibus licet diſtentus, nec in Anti 
quitatis cognitione verſatus, mea tamen omnia, 


quæ prcipus tibi viſa ſunt, ſibi ipſi refutanda 


atque evertenda ſuſcepit; reliqua vero, qu 
ne minimi quidem momenti, nec refutatione digna 
pronuntiat [a], iis tamen perſequenda relinquit, 
qui otio abundant, qui rerum antiquarum ſcien- 
tia excellunt, 


Ut verd cum primis, ultima tandem conſen- 
tiant; cum nihil aliud Note be breves ac ſum- 
mam hominis malevolentiam, cum pari ſane 
ſtultitia conjunctam oſtenderint; velim auten, 
inquit [5], exiſtimet Vir Eruditus, ea que d ne 
contra ejus ſententiam libere dia ſunt; non eſt 
eo animo ditta, quod aliquam in illum contum- 
liam jacere cuperem, ſed quia veritatem, que ab 
ipſo obſcurata quidem eſt, quantum potui patefacert 
ftuderem. Tu vero, num vel «nam demum no- 
bis veritatem patefeciſti ? numve unam aliquam 
calumniandi occaſionem prætermiſiſti? quippe ea, 


f Lal Not. br. p. a. : [3] Not. br. p. 31. 
N f Vir 
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Vir probe, annon contumelia eſt; Theologiæ Pro- 
feſſorem, Mendacem, Malevolum, Calumniatorem 
ubique appellare ? annon id, inquam, quam 
maximè contumeliofum ; hominem - liberaliter 
educatum inſimulare; quod fal/ftate alios cir- 
eumvenire ſtudeat [a]; quod de locis ex aucto- 
ribus citatis, nonnulla audacter mutaverit [B]; 
alia malitioſe confinxerit [c]; aliis verba aliena 
adtexerit, quo fucum faceret Id]; quod de verita- 


te nibil fit ſollicitus, dummodo convitii aliguid 


congerat [e] ; quod fide nullã dignus fit, propte- 
rea quod mala fide egerit [f]. Quippe hujus 


generis omnia, fi vera prorſus eſſent, parcius ta- 


men objici, nec tam apertè dici ſolent; eum au- 
tem ſint falſiſſima, & tam libere tamen profun- 
dantur, non verbis ſolummodo & diſputatione 
caſtigari, ſed legibus pœniſque potius coerceri 
merentur. | 


fe) Ib. 19. Ii hid, gc b. 2 
[4] P. 18, LI Ib, 13. CF] Ib. 24s 
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TREATISE 


ON THE . 
ROMAN SENATE. 
In TWO PARTS, 


The FIRST PART contains, 

The ſubſtance of ſeveral letters, formerly written to 
the late Lord Hervey, concerning the manner of 
creating SENATORs, and filling up the vacancies 
of that body in OLD Ronix. 


The SECOND PART, which is now added, 
Contains a diſtin& account, 


I. Of the power and juriſdiction of the SenATE.. 
II. Of the right and manner of convoking it. 
III. Of the places, | in which it was uſually aſſembled. 
IV. Ofthe legal times of holding their aſſemblies. 
V. Of the ren ranks and orders of men in the 
' SENATE, and of the forms obſerved in their } 
deliberations. 
VT. Of the nature and force of their An 
VII. Of che iar dignity, honors, and ornaments 


of a ROMAN SENATOR, 
| 


* * 
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PART the FIRST. 


HE late Lord Hervey, who had long \ 
honored me with very diſtinguiſhing 


marks of his friendſhip, took occaſion 
in one of his letters, about twelve years ago, to 
aſk my opinion, on two or three points, relating 
to Claſſical antiquity, and eſpecially, on the man- 
ner of creating Senators, and filling up the vacan- 
cies of the Senate in Old Rome; on which M. 
Vertot's anſwer to the ſame queſtion, when it 
was propoſed to him by the late Earl Stanhope, 
had not given him ſatisfaction. 

In compliance therefore with his Lordſhip's 
requeſt, I preſently ſent him my thoughts, on 
the other points, above intimated ; and, in a ſe- 

_ Parate letter, endeavoured to explane the ſtate of 
the Roman Senate, from that time, in which the 
commons of Rome firſt opened their way to the 
public honors of the city, till the final oppreſ- 
ſion of their liberty, which I obſerved to be the 
period, to which Earl Stanbope*s queſtion was 
Particularly referred. 
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But my ſhort account of the matter did not 
anſwer the purpoſe of Lord Hervey's inquiry, 
nor ſolve the particular difficulties, which ſeemed 
to him to perplex it. He reſolved, therefore, to 
take the pains of ſearching iſto it himſelf, and 
of tracing out the origin, and progreſs of the 
Senate, from its firſt inſtitution by Romulus, 
down to the reign of Auguſtus : the reſult of 
which was, that his opinion at laſt happened to 
differ from mine, which he explaned with great 
eloquence, and enforced with great learning, 
drawn from the principal writers on the Roman 
affairs, both Greek and Latin. 


Here then was a controverſy, unexpectedly 


ſtarted between us, and ſeveral letters exchanged 


upon it. And I could heartily wiſh, that all 
controverſies of the ſame kind, were carried on 
with the ſame ſpirit. For though each of us 
eſpouſed a different hypotheſis, from which 
neither at laſt ſeemed willing to depart, yet this 
adherence to our ſeveral opinions, gave not the 
leaſt ſhock to our friendſhip, but rendered it 
more agreeable ſtill on. both ſides, as being 
grounded on that ingenuous freedom and in- 
dulgence to each other's way of thinking, with- 
out which, no friendſhip can either be valuable 
or laſting, 

As the ſubject of theſe papers has not been 


profeſſedly treated, by any of the Ancients; 


nor, in my opinion, ſufficiently explaned, by 
any of the moderns, ſo 1 flatter myſelf, that 
the publication of what I had collected upon it, 


in 
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in the defence of my hypotheſis, may be of ſome 
little uſe or entertainment to the curious: as it 
exhibits a more diſtinct idea, than will eaſily be 
found elſewhere, of the genius of the Roman 
government in general, as well as a more pre- 
ciſe illuſtration of the conſtitution of the Roman 
Senate; which may be called, he ſoul or vital 
principle of that mighty republic [ x], and what 
gave birth and motion, to all thoſe celebrated 
acts, which were ſucceſſively produced in it. 

In anſwer therefore to the queſtion above- 
mentioned, concerning the right and manner of 
creating Senators, and filling up-the vacancies 
of that body, I ſent my Lord Hervey the fol- 
lowing letter. 


- My Lonp, April 1, 1735. 
WiIsn, that it were in my power to give your 
Lordſhip any ſatis faction, on this or any 

other occaſion, where you can poſſibly want it; 

which as I endeavoured in my laſt letter, upon 

a queſtion of a different kind, fo I ſhall attempt 

again in this, on the ſubject of the Roman Senate, 

Where I fancy myſelf perhaps more capable, as 

well as the argument more worthy of your 

Lordſhip's inquiry. I am aſhamed to confeſs, 

that when I received the honor of your Lord- 

ſhip's,” I had not read Mr. Yertot”'s anſwer to 

Earl Wenne but! have ſince procured it, in 


101 — Te — 421 ba Bunn" ound. n, nd 6 dw. 
72, xowds Fen- ei pt Yag Dionyſ. Hal. v. 67. Edit. 
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order to ſee diſtinctly, what it was, that could 
remain ſtill obſcure to you, in a queſtion, which 
had been treated by ſo able a maſter, and which 
of itſelf had appeared always to me to be ſuf- 
ficiently clear. I ſhall not trouble your Lord- 
ſhip with my particular exceptions to the ac- 
count of that learned Antiquary, but give you 
only in ſhort, my own ſentiments on the fame 
ſubject, drawn, as I imagine, from evident and 
authentic teſtimonies of the ancient writers. 
From the time, that the Plebeians had opened 
themſelves a way to the firſt honors of the ſtate, 
the conſtant and regular ſupply of the Senate 
was from the annual magiſtrates ; who by virtue 
of their ſeveral offices acquired an immediate 
right to fit and vote in that aſſembly. The 


uſual gradation of theſe offices, was that of 


Quæſtor, Tribune of the people, Adile, Prætor, 
and Con ſul; which every candidate, in the or- 
dinary forms of the conſtitution, was obliged to 
take in their order, with this exception only; 


that he might forego either the Tribunate or 


the Edileſhip at his own choice, without a 
neceſſity of paſſing through them both. - The 
Quzſtorſhip was called the firſt ſtep of honor 
and the Queſtors, who were generally em- 
ployed in the provinces abroad, | aſſigned to 
them ſeverally by lot, no ſooner returned from 
their provincial adminiſtration, then they took 
their places in the Senate, and from that time 
forward, from the rank of Equeſtrians, or what 
we commonly call . became Senators * 
Ji, 
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All theſe magiſtrates were elected by the peo- 
ple in their public aſſemblies, promiſcuouſly 
and indifferently from the whole body of the 
citizens z which explanes what Cicero frequently 
declares in different parts of his works, That 
« the ſenatorian dignity was conferred by the 
« ſuffrage and judgement of the whole Roman 
people; and that an acceſs to the ſupreme 
« council of the republic was laid open to the 
« yirtue and induſtry of every private « Citi- 
zen [i].“ 

But though theſe offices gave both an imme- 
diate right and actual entrance into the Senate, 
yet the ſenatorian character was not eſteemed 
complete, till the new Senators had been en- 
rolled by the Cenſors, at the next Lyſirum, or 
general review of all the orders of the city, 
which was generally held every five years. 
Yet this enrollment was but a matter of form, 
which could not be denied to, any, of them, 
except for ſome legal incapacity, or the noto- 
riety of ſome crime, or infamy upon their cha- 
rafters z for which, the ſame Cenſors could ex- 

[1] Qui cum regum po- Si populum Romanum, 
teſtatem non tuliſſent, ita cujus honoribus in ampliſſi- 
magiſtratus annuos creave- mo concilio. collocati ſumus. 
runt, ut concilium Senatus_ Poſt red. in Sen. 1. 
reip. proponerent ſempiter- In eo loco, in quo me ho- 
num ; deligerentur autem in nores populi Romani collo- 
id confilium ab univerſo po- caverunt. Pro Dom. 31. 
pulo, adituſque in illum ſam- Cujus beneficio in hunc 


mum ordinem omnium civi- ordinem venimus. In Ver. 
um induſtriae ac virtuti pa- iv. 11. 


teret. Cic. pro Sext. 68. | 
M 4 pel 
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pel or deprive any other Senator, of what 
rank or ſtanding ſoever. It was one part like- 
wiſe of the cenſorian juriſdiftion, to fill up the 
vacancies of the Senate, upon any remarkable 
deficiency in their number; with new members 
from the equeſtrian order, who had not yet born 
any magiſtracy : but this was not done arbitra- 
rily, or without the conſent and approbation of 
the people. For by obſerving the manner of 
proceeding on ſome extraordinary occaſions, we 
may collect the legal and regular method in 
ordinary caſes. For example, after the battle 
of Came, the Senate being greatly exhauſted, 
and no Cenſors in office, a Dictator was'created 
for the ſingle purpoſe of filling up the vacancies: 
who preſently aſcended the Roſtra, and in the 
| prefence of the people, aſſembled in the Forum, 
ordered all thoſe, who remained alive of the 
laſt cenforian liſt, to be firſt called, and enrolled 
anew; then thoſe, who ſince that time kad born 
a curule magiſtracy, but had not been enrolled, 
each ' according to the order of his creation; 
then thoſe, who had been Ædiles, Tribunes of the 
people, or Quæſtors; and laſtly, thoſe of the 
- equeſtrian rank, who had born no magiſtracy 
at all, but had ſignalized themſelves in the war, 
and taken ſpoils from the enemy : and having 
thus added one hundred and ſeventy. ſeven new 
Senators to the laſt roll, with the univerſal ap- 
probation of the people, he laid down his of- 
fice [1]. Upon another occaſion Sen, when 


[1] Liv, I. Xxiii. 23. 


Sum, 
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Hlla, the Dictator, after the deſtruction made by 
his civil wars and proſcriptions, found it neceſ- 
ſary to fill up the exhauſted Senate with three 
hundred Knights, he gave the choice of them 
to the people in an aſſembly, of their tribes [1]. - 
The power of the Cenſors, being naturally 
odious and unpopular, was generally exercifed 
with temper and caution, unleſs when an ex- 
traordinary licence and corruption of the times 
ſeemed to demand a particular ſeverity and 
enforcement of diſcipline. The cenſures how- 
ever of theſe magiſtrates were not perpetual or 
irreverſible, nor conſidered as bars to any future 
advancement : for what was inflicted by one 
Cenſor, was ſometimes reverſed by the other ; 
and what was done by them both, by an appeal 
to the people; or by the ſueceeding Cenſors; 
who commonly reſtored the diſgraced party to 
his former dignity ; or elſe by obtaining, a ſe- 
cond time, any of the magiſtracies above- 
mentioned, the perſon ſo diſgraced entered 
again into the Senate, and was enrolled of courſe 
by the next Cenſors. Thus we find ſome; who 
had ſuffered the cenſorian note of infamy, choſen 
Cenſors afterwards themſelves [2]; and C Au- 


1 1 App, de Bell. civ. I. i 
ln 
[21 Ponam i illud unum: 
C. Getam, cum à L. Metello 
& Cn. Domitio cenſoribus e 
ſenatu ejectus efſet, cenſorem 
ipſum poſtea eſſe factum 
Quos autem L. Gellius & 


Cn. Lentulus, duo cenſores, 


furti & captarum pecuniarom 


notaverunt, ii non modo in 
ſenatum redierunt, ſed etiam 
illarum · ipſarum rerum judi- 
ciis abſoluti ſunt. Cic. pro 

Cluent. 42. 
Cenſores denique ipſi ſæ- 
uw, 
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tonius, who was Ciceros collegue in the Conſul- 
ſhip, had been expelled the Senate for his vices, 
about ſix years before; and Lentulus alſo, who 
was expelled even after he had been Conſul, was 
reſtored to the Senate by obtaining the Prætor- 
ſhip a ſecond time after that diſgrace z in which 
office he was put to death by Cicero, for con- 
ſpiring with Catiline againſt the n liber- 
ty [1]. 

Thus, as it is evident from iniqueſtionable 
authorities, the legal and ordinary ſource, by 
which the vacancies of the Senate were ſupplied, 
was from the annual magiſtrates, choſen by the 
people: a method of ſupply, of all others the 
beſt adapted to ſupport the dignity, as well as 
to fill up the number of that auguſt body; 
, which could never be remarkably deficient, but 
by the uncommon accidents of war, or peſti- 
lence, or proſcriptions of the nobility : on which 
occaſions, thoſe deficiencies were ſupplied, either 
by the extraordinary power of a Dictator, created 
for that purpoſe, or the ordinary power of the 


' penumero ſuperiorum cenſo- 
rum judiciis - non ſteterunt: 
atque etiam ipſi inter ſe cen- 
ſores ſua judicia tanti eſſe 
arbitrantur, ut alter alterius 
judiciam non modo repre- 
hendat, ſed etiam reſcindat; 
ut alter de ſenatu movere 
velit, alter retineat.— I bid · 
43. Vide etiam Val. Max. 


I. 4i. 9. 9. 
[1] Hunc Antonium ſex- 


ennie, quo has dicerentur, 


Gellius & Lentulus cenſores 


ſenatu moverunt ; cauſamque 
ſubſcripſerunt, quod judicium 
recuſarit, quod propter æris 
alieni magnitudinem prædia 
manciparit, bonaque ſua in 
poteſtate non haberet. Aſc. 
Pæd. in Orat. in Tog. Cand. 
Vid. it. Dion. I. xXxvii. p. 
43. D. Vell. Pat. ii. 34. 


Cenſors, 
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cen ſors, confirmed by the approbation of the 
ple. M. Vertot ſeems to perplex the queſtion; 
75 by conſidering the authority of the people, 
and that of the Cenſors, as oppoſite and incon- 
ſiſtent with each other in the creation of Sena- 
tors, whereas they were both of them Jointly 
neceſſary, to make the act complete: ſecondly, 
by aſſerting the cenſorian power to be the origi- 
nal and principal in that affair, whereas it was 
but ſecondary or miniſterial, to the ſovereign 
prerogative of the people. 
About a month after the date of this letter, 
his Lordſhip ſent me his own opinion on the 
ſame ſubject, drawn out at length, in the form 
of a diſſertation; which he ſupported afterwards, 
and farther explaned by a ſecond ; and N 
defended by a third. 

As ſoon as I had received che firſt of XIE; 1 
immediately fat down to conſider. the argument 
again more preciſely: and agreeably to the 
method obſerved by his Lordſhip, endeavoured 
to ſketch out the legal and genuine ſtate of the 
Roman Senate, through all the ſeveral periods, 
in which it had ſuffered any remarkable altera- 
tion, under the Kings, the Conſuls, and the 
Cenſors: in purſuance of which deſign, as faſt 
as I filled up my papers to the proper ſize of a 
letter, 1 tranſmitted. them to. his Lordſhip at | 
different times and in different packets: all 
which I have now thought proper, for the ſake 
of brevity. and perſpicuity, to connect into one 
continued letter, in che very words of the ori- 


ginals, 
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ginals, as far as they could be recovered from 
the imperfect notes, which I had taken of them, 
or at leaſt, in an exact conformity to that ſenſe, 
in which they were firſt written. 


| My Loap, 


HEN your Lordſhip 9 my 
thoughts on the manner of fuling up the 
Roman Senate, 1 gave them in the ſimplicity of 
my heart, the beſt, that occurred-to me, on a 
ſubject, for which I was not then particularly 
prepared. I fancied, that I could dictate to your 
Lordſhip, as M. Vertot to Earl Staubope; and 
recollecting, that I was writing. to a court, 
thought it a part of good breeding, to keep 
clear of Greek and Latin. But your Lordſhip 
has fairly caught me, and, in your elaborate 
differtation, given me a pattern, how I ought 
to have written on a queſtion ee or at 
leaſt; how to my Lord Herve. 
In my former letter, 1 choſe to begin my 
account of the Senate, from that time, when i its 
power and glory were at their height, and its 
hiſtory, the moſt worthy of our notice; when 
it was free in its deliberations, and open in its 
acceſs, to the virtue of every citizen. But ſince 
your Lordſhip has thought fit to recur to its 
very origin, and to trace out its progreſs 
through every period of its duration, I think 
myſelf obliged to purſue the fatic thethod, and 
-explane my thoughts.on its original conſtitution 
and legal manner of ſupply, "from the very 


& —— — foun- 
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foundation of Rome, to the oppreſſion of its 


liberty. But in order to place the ſubject of 
our debate in its true light, it will be neceſſary, 
to ſtate preciſely the different opinions, which 
vue ſeverally entertain about it. 

Tour Lordſhip's notion then is, “ That, un- 
der the Kings of Rome, the choice and nomi- 
e nation of all the Senators depended wholly on 
te the will of the Prince, without any right in 
<« the people, either direct or indirect: that the 
« Conſuls, who ſucceeded to the kingly power, 
« enjoyed the ſame prerogative, till the creation 
« of the Cenſors; who ever after poſſeſſed the 
« ſole and abſolute right of making and un- 
X making Senators. 

My opinion on the contrary is, that the 
« Kings, the Conſuls, and the Cenſors acted in 
this affair, but miniſterially and ſubordinately 
« to the ſupreme will of the people ; in whom 
the proper and abſolute power of creating 
“Senators always reſided.” I ſhall procede 
therefore, in the method above propoſed, to 


examine, what evidence of facts, or grounds of 


probability can be found in favor of. my hypo- 


theſis, through all the ſeveral periods of ny s 


Roman hiſtory. 
' I muſt confeſs in the firſt place, that, as far 
as our argument is concerned with the 


government of Romg, your Lordſhip has the 


Latin writers on your ſide, who conſtantly 
ſpeak of the creation of Senators, as a branch 


of the royal prerogative. But in computing 
the 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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the proper force of this evidence, we muſt re- 
member, that none of thoſe writers treat the 
queſtion profeſſedly, but touch it only inciden- 
rally ; and that it is natural to all, upon the 
Night and occafional mention of an event, to 
aſcribe it to the principal agent, concerned in 
its production; ſo as to impute the acts of 
popular aſſemblies to the Prince or ruling Ma- 
giftrate, who convened. and preſided in our] 
and had the chief influence perhaps in deter- 
mining the tranſactions themſelves. Thus when 
Ltvy tells us, that the Præfec of the city created 
the firſt Conſuls; and that Brutus, one of theſe 
Conſuls, created P. Valerius, his Collegue in that 
Mee; or that the Interrex on other occafions created 
the Conſuls, or that the Pontifex Maximus was 
ordered by the Senate to create the firfl Tribunes [1], 
he means nothing more, than that thoſe Ma- 
giſtrates called the people together, in order to 
make ſuch creations, in which they aſſiſted and 
prefided [2]. And as this is the uſual ſtile of 
all writers, fo it is peculiarly of thoſe, who 
write > the hiftory of their own country, and for 


1 1] Duo Conſules inde, Papirium Curſorem. Ibid. 
comitiis centuriatis, a Præ- ix. 7. 
ſecto Urbis, ex commentariis FaQtum S. C. vt Q. Furivs, 
Servii Tullii, &eati ſunt. Liv. Pont. Max. Tribunos plebis 
1. i. 60. crearet. Ibid. iii. 54. 

Brutus Collegam*fibi co- {2] Ibi extemplo, Pontifice 
mitiis centuriatis creavit P. Maximo comitia habente, 
Valerium. Ibid. ii. 2. Tribunos plebis creaverunt. 

Is Conſules creavit Q. Ibid. 
Publium Philonem & L. 

tha 
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the information of their own people ; who have 
not the patience to treat minutely of things, 
which they ſuppoſe to be known to their readers, 
as well as to themſelves: and hence it ſome- 
times happens, that the origin of cuſtoms and 
conſtitutions of the greateſt importance are left 
dark and obſcure, not only to ſtrangers, but 
even to the natives of later ages. 

The caſe however is different, with Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus ; who profeſſes to write for the 
inſtruction of ſtrangers; and to explane the 
civil government of Rome, and the origin of its 
laws with the diligence of an Antiquary, as well 
as the fidelity of an Hiſtorian. This celebrated 
author then informs us, that when Romulus had 
formed the project of his Senate, conſiſting of 
an hundred members, he reſerved to himſelf 
the nomination only of the firſt, or Preſident of 
the aſſembly, and gave the choice of all the 
reſt to the people, to be made by a vote of their 
Tribes and their Curiæ. Muſt we then prefer 
one Greek to all the Latin writers? Yes, as 
we prefer one credible and poſitive evidence, to 
many of a negative kind; or one, who ſearches 
things to the bottom, to any number, who, 
without the pains of ſearching, take up with the 
popular and vulgar accounts of things. 

But of all the Roman writers, whom your 
Lordſhip has cited, as Lzvy is the chief, ſo he 
will be found perhaps to be the only one, who 
in the preſent caſe deſerves any regard from 
us; the reſt of them for the moſt part, being 

but 
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bur tranſcribers or epitomizers of him, rather 
than hiſtorians : ſo that in effect, it is the ſingle 
credit of Livy, which, in the queſtion before us, 
ſtands oppoſed to Dionyſus, and where theſe two 
happen to differ, it cannot be difficult to decide, 
which of them ought to have the preference; 
nay, it is already decided by the judgement of 
all the beſt critics; who, upon the compariſon, 
have univerſally preferred the diligence and 
accuracy of Diony/ius, to the haſt and negligence 
of Livy [I]. 

Ler us procede then with our hiſtory. Upon 
the peace and league of union made between 
Romulus, and Tatius, King of the Sabins, the 
number of the Senate, as Drony/ius writes, was 
doubled by the addition of an hundred new 
members from the Sabin families; all choſen 
by the people in the ſame manner-as before: in 
which account, he ſays, all the old writers con- 
cur, excepting a few, who declare the additional 


number of Sabins 0 have been only fifty [2]: 


[1] Malta enim Djonyfius ria, quam Lied Tranquilli, 
de Romanorum ceremoniis Taciti, Arriani. Ant. Poſſevin. 
rehigionibuſque - in Deos: Multis argumentis mihi 
non pauca de variis ritibus perſuaſi, antiquiſima hæc 
atque inſtitutis, deque corum populi Romani geſta longe 
legibus ac tota politia acgu- diligentius a Dionyfo. Onuph. 
rate diligenterque feripfit, „ Panvin. THEME: in Faſt. p. 
que Livius cæterique Hiſts- 62. 11 
rici partim ommiuo preter- | $66-tho teltiinanits of a- 
miſcrunt, partim leviter tan- thors prefixed to Hudſon's 
tum ſtrictimque attigerunt. edit. of Dionyſius. 

H. Steph. in Dionyſ. c. 6. [2] Lib. ii. 47. Edit. 

Cujus major fides in hiſto- Hudſon. 

Wo which 
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which may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the diligence 
of this author's inquiries : whereas Zzvy is not 
only filent about this augmentation of the Se- 
nate, but, as your Lordſhip owns, expreſsly 
contradicts it. Yet all the later writers, and 
your Lordſhip with the reſt, chuſe to follow 
Diomſius in oppoſition to him: and if in this 
caſe of the augmentation, why not in the other, 
of the nomination of the Senators? for as far as 
the caſe can be determined by authority, the 
character of Dionyſius will bear us out in ad- 
hering to him, preferably to all others; eſpe- 
cially in points of antiquity, or things remote 
from their own knowledge. Let us examine 
therefore, in the next place, what facts may be 
collected within this period, to confirm the 
teſtimony of Dionyſius. 

All hiſtorians agree, that great powers and 
privileges were originally granted to the people 
by Romulus: who had no ſooner ſecured his 
new city by a wall, than he began to provide 
laws for the citizens, becauſe nothing elſe could 
unite a multitude into one common body [ 1]. 
This was his firſt care, according to Livy, and 
one of his firſt laws, according to Dionyſſus, 
was, to divide the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten curiæ, for the more conve- 
nent method of voting and tranſacting the 
public buſineſs in their aſſemblies [2]. He had 


[1] Vocata ad concilium alia re, præterquam legibus 
multitudine, quæ coaleſcere poterat, jura dedit. Liv. i. 8. 
in populi unius corpus nulla [2] Dionyſ. I. it. 7. 

OL. IV, N reigned 
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reigned eleven or twelve years before his union 
with the Sabins : which makes it probable, that 
he made this diviſion of the people before that 
zra; and ſettled what was the firſt thing neceſ- 
ſary, the form of his political goyernment. 

Each of the thirty Curiæ of Old Rome had a 
temple or chapel, aſſigned to them, for the 
common performance of their ſacrifices and 
other offices of religion: ſo that they were not 
unlike to our pariſhes. Some remains of which 
little temples ſeem to have ſubſiſted many ages 
after on the Palatine hill [1], where Romulus 
firſt built the city, and always reſided : whence 
Manutius infers, that the inſtitution of the Cyriz 
was previous to the union with the Sabins, ſince 
theſe were ſeated ſeparately from the Romans 
on the Capitoline and Quirinal hills [2]: which 
confirms likewiſe the account of Dionyſius, and 
takes off, what your Lordſhip alledges as an 
objection to it, that the Curiæ were not yet 
eſtabliſhed, when he ſuppoſes the Senateto have 
been elected by them. | 

Again, it is agreed likewiſe by all, that Ro- 
mulus inſtituted the Comitia Curiata; or the 
public aſſemblies of the people, called to vote 
in their ſeveral Curia; and that the matters 
ſubjected to their deciſion, were, the choice of 
all the magiſtrates, and the right of making of 
laws, war and peace. An ample juriſdiction, 
and in the moſt important articles of govern- 


[1] Tacit. Annal. xii, 24. [2] Dionyſ. I. ii 50. 
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ment; yet not wholly abſolute, as Dionyſius ſays, 
unleſs the Senate concurred with them | 1]. 

But this method of tranſacting all the greater 
affairs by the people, aſſembled in their Curie, 
after it had ſubſiſted through five ſucceſſive 
reigns, was found to be inconvenient. For in 
aſſemblies ſo conſtituted, where every individual 
had an equal vote, the iſſue of all deliberations 
muſt depend of courſe on the poorer ſort, who 
are always the moſt numerous, though not al- 


ways the moſt reaſonable or incorrupt; ſo that 


Servius Tullius, the ſixth King, in order to cor- 
rect this inconvenience, inſtituted a new divi- 
ſion of the people into fix claſſes, according to a 
cenſus, or valuation of their eſtates : then he 
ſubdivided theſe claſſes into one hundred and 
ninety three centuries, and contrived to throw a 
majority of theſe centuries, that is, ninety eight 
of them, into the firſt claſs of the richeſt citizens: 
by which regulation, though every man voted 
now in his Century, as before in his Curie, yet, 
as all matters were decided by a majority of the 
Centuries, ſo the balance of power was wholly 
transfeffed into the hands of the rich; and the 
poorer ſort deprived of their former weight and 


influence in the affairs of ſtate [2] : which wiſe 


inſtitution was ever after obſerved through all 


[1] Dionyſ. c. xiv. neque excluſus quiſquam ſuf- 
2] Non enim viritimſuf- fragio videretur, & vis omnis 
fragium eadem vi eodemque penes primores civitatis eſſet. 
jure promiſcue omnibus da- Liv. i. 43. it. Dionyſ. 1. iv. 

tum eft : ſed gradus facti, ut 20, 21. 
1 ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding ages, in the elections of the principal 


magiſtrates, and the determination of all the 


principal tranſactions of the Republic. 

Theſe facts, confirmed by all writers, ſhew 

the power of the people to have been extremely 
great, even under the regal government. It 
extended to the choice, not only of their Kings, 
but of all the other Magiſtrates, and I find no 
reaſon to imagine, that the Senators were ex- 
cepted, or none at leaſt, ſufficient to balance 
the contrary teſtimony of ſo grave an author as 
Diony/ius. 

On the demolition of Alba by Tullus Hoſtilius, 
ſome of the chief families of that city were 
enrolled likewiſe into the Senate. Livy reckons 
_ fix, Dionyſius ſeven [1] : and Manutius, to make 
their accounts conſiſt with what is delivered 
concerning the limited number of the Senate, 
imagines, that theſe Albans were not created 
Senators, but Patricians onely, and by that 
means rendered capable of being choſen into 
the Senate on the occaſion of a vacancy. But 
it may be ſuppoſed perhaps with more proba- 
bility, that the number of Alban, taken into 
the Senate at that time, was no more than what 
ſupplied the vacancies then ſubſiſting, ſo as to fill 
it up to its ſettled complement of two hundred. 
This affair, however, as Dionyſius intimates, was 
not tranſacted without the conſent both of the 
Senate and the people. 


{1} Liv. i. 30. Dionyſ. iii. 29. 
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The laſt augmentation of the Senate, under 
the Kings, was made by Tarquinius Priſcus, who 
added an hundred new members to it, from the 
Plebeian families, and ſo enlarged the whole 
number from two to three hundred. He did 
this, as Livy informs us, to ſtrengthen his par- 
ticular intereſt, and to raiſe a ſure faction to 
himſelf in the new Senators of his own crea- 
tion [1]; whence M. Vertot draws a concluſion, 
that the people had no ſhare in this election [2]. 
But it is incredible, that an innovation of ſuch 
importance, which muſt needs diſguſt theNobles, 
ſhould be attempted and eſtabliſhed by an elec- 
tive King, if he had not been ſupported by the 
power and ſuffrages of the commons : and 
eſpecially by a Prince, ſo cautious of giving 
jealouſy to his ſubjects, that he would not ac- 
cept che robes and enſigns of ſovereign power, 
which were preſented to him by the Tuſcans, 
whom he had ſubdued in war, till he had firſt 
conſulted the Senate and the yg, and ob- 
tained their approbation [3]. 

But your Lordſhip here remarks, that Diony- 
ſius himſelf a ſcribes this act to the Prince, with- 
out any mention of the people [4]: To which 
I anſwer, that after he had preciſely and fre- 
quently explaned the whole proceſs of filling 
up the Senate, might he not think it needleſs 


[1] Factio ha ud dubia re- to E. Stanhope. 
gis, cujus beneficio in curiam [z] Dionyſ. iii. 62. 

venerant. Liv. i. 35. [4] Id. 67. 
[a2] See M. Vertat's anſwer 
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to repeat the ceremonial on every occaſion ? 
might he not imagine, that what he had before 
ſo particularly deſcribed, would be applied to 
every ſubſequent caſe of the ſame kind? and 
when he had ance ſettled this point, was it not 
natural for him, like all other writers, and for 
the fake of brevity, to impute the act done in 
conſequence of it, to the principal mover and 
director of it? Since Dionyſus then, the moſt 
accurate of the Roman hiſtorians, and who 
treats the particular queſtion under debate more 
largely and clearly than any of them, is expreſly 
on my ſide ; and fince all the reſt, who ſeem to 
differ from him, touch it but lightly and in- 
cidentally, nor yet abſalutely contradict him; [ 
cannot help thinking, that, as far as authority 
reaches, my hypotheſis muſt appear to be better 
grounded than your Lordſhip's. 
I ſhall conſider therefore, in the laſt place, 
how far it is confirmed by arguments, drawn 
from the nature and fundamental principles of 
the Roman government, as it was adminiſtred 
under the Kings. The firſt citizens of Rome 
were all voluntary adventurers, whom their 
young leader Romulus had no power either to 
force, or means to attach to his ſervice, but the 
promiſe of large immunities and rights, and a 
ſhare with him in the adminiſtration of the 
common affairs. This indulgence was neceſſary 
to his circumſtances; and we find accordingly, 
that he granted them all the privileges even of 2 
Democracy; the right of making laws, wur ans 
| | peact, 
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peace, with the choice of all their magiſtrates; 

and moſt probably therefore of the Senators. 

Now when theſe rights had been once granted 
and poſſeſſed by the people, it is not credible, 
that they would ever ſuffer themſelves to be 
deprived of them; or that Kings elective, and 
of ſo limited a juriſdiction, ſhould be diſpoſed, 
or able to wreſt them wholly out of their hands. 
Their firſt King Romulus no ſooner began to 
violate -the conſtitutions, that he himſelf had 
made, than, as it is commonly believed, he was 
privately taken off [1]: and their laſt King 
Tarquinius, by a more open and violent infringe- 
ment of their liberties, not onely loſt his crown, 
but gave occaſion to the utter extinction of the 
kingly government [2]. The intermediate 
Kings do not ſeem to have made any attempt 
upon the liberties of the people: for in the cafe 
abovementioned, when Servius Tullius contrived 
to reduce the authority of the poorer ſort, it was 
to advance that of the rich; and, to change 
onely the hands, not the power of his maſters , 
to whom, as Cicero intimates, and as Seneca, 
upon his authority, n there * an 0 


. wc... _ a , Aa OW... __A5..... i... 


[i] oi M r eibavrale 


g ollie, wess reid HAD 
Ailuory aur Sedans. Dionyſ. 
li. 56. it, Appian. de Bell. 
Civ. ii. 

[2] Hic enim regum pri- 


mus traditum a primoribus 


morem de omnibus Senatum 


conſulendi ſolvit ; Jameſtcis 
conſiliis remp, adminiſtravit, 
bellum, pacem, fœdera, ſo- 
cietates per ſe ipſe, cum qui- 


bus voluit, injuſſu populi ac 


Senatus, fecit diremitque. 
Liv. i. 48. 
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from the magiſtrates, and even from the Kings 
themſelves [ 1]. 

The Kings, indeed, by virtue of their office, 
muſt needs have had a great influence over the 
deliberations of the people. It was their prero- 
gative to call the people together; to preſide 
in their aſſemblies; to propoſe the affairs to be 
debated; or the perſons to be elected; and 
to deliver their own opinion, the firſt {2}. So 
that we need not wonder, that the writers, who 
'are not treating the matter critically, ſhould 
impute to them the reſult of all the public 
councils. They conſtantly do it in the affairs 
of war and peace, which yet was the unqueſtion- 
able prerogative of the people; and when they 
do it therefore in the caſe before us, it cannot be 
alledged, as an argument of any weight, againſt 
the people's right of chuſing the Senators. 

On the whole; ſince the origin of Rome itſelf 
is involved in fable and obſcurity, it is not 
ſtrange, that the firſt tranſactions of its citizens 
ſhould alſo be obſcure and uncertain : but upon 
the ſtricteſt ſearch into the ſtate of the preſent 
queſtion, as it ſtood under the kingly govern- 


(1] Partim regiis inſtitutis. pontificalibus libris aliqui 
partim etiam legibus auſpi- - putant, & Feneſtella. Senec. 
cia, cærimoniæ, provocatio- Epiſt. cviii. 

nes, &c. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 
IV. I. 2 uo or ννν x oops dg, 

que notat, Romulum ra di hs NοõjZ N- 
; periiſſe ſolis defectione, pro- Jar. radra wiv amid wie Bar 

vocationemad populum etiam o ˙ 7 yiee. Dionyſ. I. ii. 14. 
a regibus fuiſſe, Id ita in + 


[2] Bex Te ourarye, - 
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ment, I cannot but conclude, from the expreſs 
teſtimony of the beſt hiſtorian, the concurrence 
of ſimilar facts, and the probability of the thing 
itſelf, that the right of chufing Senators was ori- 
ginally and conſtitutionally veſted in the people. 
We are now arrived at the Conſular ſtate of 
Rome: and upon this memorable change of 
government, and the expulſion of their Kings, 
effected with, ſuch ſpirit and reſolution by an 
injured people, for the recovery of their juſt 
rights, we may expect to find them in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of every privilege, which they could legally 
claim. For our reaſon would ſuggeſt, what all 
authors teſtify, that in the beginnings and un- 
ſettled ſtate of this revolution, great complai- 
lance and deference would neceſſarily be paid 
by the Senate to the body of the Commons [I]. 
1 ſhall examine then, what facts and teſtimonies 
may be alledged in favor of my opinion, during 
this firſt period of the Conſular government, till 
the creation of the Cenſors, which includes the 
ſpace of ſixty ſeven years. 

The firſt exerciſe of the people's power was, 
to elect two Conſuls, to ſupply the place of the 
ejected King : who were now choſen, as they 
were ever after, in the Comitia centuriata, or by 
a vote of the people aſſembled in their centuries, 
according to the inſtitution of Servius Tullius: 
and the * care of the new Contuls was, to 


115 Multa blandimenta plebi per id tempus a Senatu data. 
Liv. i. 9. 


ſecure 
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ſecure to the people all their rights, which their 
late King Targuin had violated ; particularly, 
the deciſion of all the great affairs of ſtate in 
their public aſſemblies [I]. 

P. Valerius, the Collegue of Brutus in | the 
Confulate, was ſo warm an aſſertor of the au- 
thority of the people, that he acquired by it the 
name of Popxcola [2]. Yet happening to build 
his houſe upon an eminence, he gave umbrage 
to the citizens, as if he had deſigned it for a 
citadel, and affected a power dangerous to their 
liberty. Upon which, he demoliſhed what he 
had built, and calling the people together, in 
order to juſtify himſelf, commanded his officers, 
on their entrance into the aſſembly, to ſubmit and 
let fall be faſces, or enſigns of his mag iſtr acy, 
as an acknowledgement, that the majeſty of the 
Commons was ſuperior to that of the Conſuls [3]. 
It the power therefore of the Conſuls was the 
ſame with that of the Kings, as all the ancient 
writers declare [4], it is certain, that the power 


quondam, poſtea non tam 


60 Dionyſ. v. 2. 

- {z] Qui populi majeſtatem 
venerando Popliculæ nomen 
aſſecutus eſt. Val. Max. iv. 1. 


[3]}Gratum id multitudini 
ſpectaculum fuit, ſubmiſſa 


fibi eſſe imperii inſignia ; 
confeſſionemque factam, po- 
puli quam Conſulis majeſta- 
tem, vimque majorem eſſe. 
Liv. ii. 7. Vid. Dionyſ. v. 19. 

[4] Sed quoniam regale 


- Civitatis genus probatum 


regni quam regis vitiis repu- 
diatum eſt, res manebat, cum 
unus omnibus magiſtratibus 
unperaret. Cic, de Legib. iii. 
Libertatis autem initium 
inde magis, quiz annuum 
imperium Conſulare factum 
eſt, quam quod diminutum 
quicquam ſit ex regia pote- 
ſtate, omnia jura, omnia primi 
Conſules tenuere. Liv. 1.1. 
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of the people was always 2 to them 
both. _ 

This was the ſtate of things in the infancy of 
the Republic; in which the people were much 
careſſed by the nobles, as long as there was any 
apprehenſion of danger from their depoſed King 
or his family [1]: and in theſe circumſtances, 
the Senate, which had been reduced, by Tar- 
guin's arbitrary reign, to half its legal number, 
was filled up to its former complement of three 
hundred, by Brutus and Valerius; or by the one 
or the other of them, as writers differently re- 
late it. All that Dionyſus indeed and Livy ſay 
upon it, is, that @ number of the beſt citizens were 
choſen from the commons to ſupply the vacancies [ 2]. 
But we cannot imagine, that an act of ſo great 
moment could paſs without the ſpecial command 
and ſuffrage of the people, at a time, when no- 
thing elſe of any moment paſſed without it : the 
reaſon of the thing, and the power of the people 
in all ſimilar caſes, muſt perſuade us of the con- 
trary. | 
"The next fact, that relates to our queſtion, 
is, the admiſſion of Appius Claudius into the 
Senate. He was one of the Chiefs of the Sabin 
nation, who deſerted to Rome, with a body of 
his friends and dependents, to the number of 
five thouſand; to whom the freedom of the 
city, and lands were publickly aſſigned, and 


[1] Plebi, eui ad eum diem [2] Liv. ii. 1. Dionyſ. v. 
ſumma ope inſervitum erat. 13. 
Liv. ii. 21. 
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to Appius himſelf a place in the Senate. Livy 
does not ſay, by what authority this was done; 
but Dionyſius, that it was by an order of the Senate 
and people [1]: that is, by a previous decree of 
the Senate, approved and ratified by an afſem- 
bly of the commons : which was the legal and 
regular way of tranſacting all the public buſi- 
neſs, from the very beginning of the Republic, 
and continued generally to be ſo, in all quiet 
and peaceable times, to the end of it [2]. 
| Theſe are the onely examples of filling up the 
Senate, from the expulſion of the Kings, to the 
creation of the Cenſors: and though we are not 
directly informed, by what authority they were 
effected, yet it is certain, that it was by the 
intervention and power of the people; agree- 
ably to the expreſs teſtimony of Cicero, and the 
ſpeech of Canuleius the Tribun, referred to by 
your Lordſhip, wherein it is declared, that from 
the extinction of the Regal government, the 


111 ˙⁰ 47 1 Benn og 6 due. tas in Senatu eſt. Cic. de 


eis Te rde malig; ad rù i- Leg. iii. 
ede. Dionyſ. I. v. 40. Liv. DecreveruntPatres, ut cum 
11, 16. populus regem juſſiſſet, id fic 


I 2] Brutus ex S. Co. ad 
populum tulit. Liv. ii. 2. 


Per interceſſionem Colle- 


garum, qui nullum plebiſci- 
tum nifi ex auctoritate Sena- 
tus, paſſuros ſe perferri, o- 
ſtendunt, diſcuſſum eſt. Liv. 


iv. 49. 


Poteſtas 1 in populo, auctori- 


ratum eſſet ſi patres auctores 


fierent: hodieque in legibus 


Magiſtratibuſque rogandis, 
uſurpatur idem jus, vi ademp- 
ta, priuſquam populus ſuffra- 
gium ineat, in incertum co- 
mitiorum eventum patres au- 
Ctores fiunt. Liv, i. 17. 
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admiſſion of all members into the Senate was 
given by the command of the people | 1]. 

From theſe augmentations juſt mentioned, to 
the inſtitution of the Cenſorſhip, there is an in- 
terval of ſixty years or more, without the men- 
tion of any review or ſupply of the Senate what- 
ſoever: and yet there muſt have been ſome 
conſtant method of ſupplying it during that 
time, or it would have been wholly extinct. 
The Conſuls, whoſe province it then was to 
hold the Cenſus, and general Luſtration of the 
citizens, as oft as they found it neceſſary, had, 
in conſequence of that duty, the taſk alſo of 
ſettling the roll of the Senate at the ſame time. 
Yet there is no inſtance recorded, of the exerciſe 
of that power, or of any act relating to it, either 
by the ad miſſion or ejection of any Senators: 
ſo that the ſtate of the Senate in this period is 
left wholly dark to us by the ancients, nor has 
been.explaned, as far as I know, by any of the 
moderns. 

The moſt probable account of the matter is 
this; that the Senate began now to be regularly 
ſupplied by the annual Magiſtrates, who were 
inſtituted about this time, and choſen by the 
people. Theſe were two Quæſtors of Patrician 
tamilies, and five Tribuns of the people, with 
Iii] Deligerentur autem in teret. Cic. pr. Sext. $ 137. 

id conſilium ab univerſo po- Aut ab regibus lecti, aut 
pulo, adituſque in illum ſum- poſt reges exactos, juſſu po- 
mum ordinem omnium civi- puli. Li v. iv. 4. 
um induſtriæ ac virtuti pa- 
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two Adiles of Plebeian families; to which Ave 
mere Tribuns were afterwards added: and if 
we ſuppoſe all theſe to have had an admiſſion 
into the Senate by virtue of their office, and 
conſequently a right to be enrolled by the 
Conſuls at the next luſtrum, this would yield a 
competent ſupply to the ordinary vacancies of 
that aſſembly: which might receive ſome acceſ- 
fion alſo from the Decemviri, who were not all 
Patricians, nor yet Senators perhaps, before 
their election to that magiſtracy. If this was 
the caſe, as I take it to have been, it will help 
us to account for the ſilence of authors about it, 
as being a thing, that ſucceeded of courſe, ſo 
as to have nothing in it remarkable, -or what 
ſeemed to deſerve a particular recital. 

The office of Quæſtor, which was inſtituted 
the firſt, is always mentioned by the ancients, 
as the firſt ſtep of honor in the Republic, and 
what gave an entrance into the Senate [1]. As 
to the Tribuns, it has been taken for granted, 
on the authority of Yalerius Maximus, that, on 
their firſt creation, they were not admitted into 
the Senate, but had ſeats placed for them before 
the door, in the veſtibule[2]. But we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that a Magiſtrate ſo ambitious 


[1] Quzſtura, primus gra- 
dus honoris. Cic. in Ver. 
Act. 1. 4. 

[2] Illud quoque memoria 
repetendum eft, quod Tribu- 
nis plebis intrare Curiam non 


minabant. 
. 


licebat: ante valvas autem 
poſitis ſubſelliis, decreta pa- 
trum attentiſſima cura exa- 
Val. Max. I. ii. 
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and powerful, who could controll, by his ſingle 
negative, whatever paſſed within doors, would 


not long be content to fit without. 


A. Gellius 


ſays, that they were not made Senators before 
the law of Atinius[1]; who is ſuppoſed to be 
C. Atinius Labeo, Tribun of the people, A. U. 
623 [2]: but that cannot poſſibly be true, 
ſince it is evident from the authority of Diony- 
fius, that, near four centuries before, the Tribuns, 
by the mere weight and great power of their 
office, had gained an actual admiſſion into the 
Senate within two years after their firſt crea- 


tion [3]: 


in which we find them debating and 


enforcing, with great warmth, the demands of 
the Commons, for a liberty F intermarriages 
with the nobles, and the choice of a Plebeian Con- 
ſul [4]: fo that the intent of this Atinian law 
could not be, as it is commonly underſtood, 
that the Tribuns ſhould be Senators in virtue of 
their office, for that they had been from the 
beginning, but that for the future, they- ſhould 
always be choſen out of the body of the Senate, 


1] Nam & Tribunis ple- 
bis Senatus habendi jus erat, 
quanquam Senatores non eſ- 
ſent, ante Atinium Plebiſci- 
tum. A. Gell. xiv. 8. | 

[2] Vid. Pighii Annales, 
A. U. 623. 
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or, which is the ſame thing, out of thoſe, who 
had already born the office of Quæſtor. 
About thirteen years before the creation of 
the Cenſors, the Tribuns began to aſſume a 
right of ſummoning or convoking the Senate; 
and of propounding to them whatever they 
thought proper [1]. A prerogative, which the 
Conſuls alone had ever exerciſed before; and 
which I take to be a clear proof of their being 
then members of the Senate: and I find alſo, 
that two Patricians, even of Conſular dignity, 
were elected Tribuns of the people about the 
ſame time, in an extraordinary manner [2]: 
which can hardly be accounted for, without 
ſuppoſing this Magiſtracy to have had an ad- 
miſſion into the Senate. ; 

Some few years before this, upon the death 
of one of the Conſuls and the ſickneſs of the 
other, at a time of great conſternation in Rome, 
the ſupreme power and care of the public was 
committed to the Adiles [3]: which great 
deference to their office, makes it reaſonable to 
conclude, that theſe magiſtrates alſo were at this 
time in the Senate, as they unqueſtionably were 


within a ſhort time after. But the warm conteſt 


[1] Dionyſ. x. 33. 65. | 

[2] Novi Tribuni plebis [z] Cireuitio & cura Ædi- 
in cooptandis collegis, Pa- lium plebei erant: ad eos 
trum voluntatem foverunt: ſumma rerum ac majeſtas 
duos etiam Patricios Conſu- Conſularis imperii venerat. 
lareſque Sp. Tarpeium & A. Liv, iii. 6, 7. 
Aterium cooptavere. Lib. ui, 
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hinted above, about the right of electing a Ple- 
brian Conſul, which continued on foot for a long 
time, ſeems to demonſtrate the truth of my opi- 
nion; it being wholly incredible, that the Com- 
mons ſhould demand to have one of their body 
placed at the head of the Senate, before they 
had obtained ſo much as an entrance into it, for 
any of the other plebeian magiſtrates. 

I cannot omit the mention of one fact more, 
not foreign to our preſent purpoſe, though it 
did not happen till about two hundred years 
later; which is this; the Flamen Dialis, or ſo- 
vereign prieſt of Jupiter, revived an ancient 
pretenſion to a ſeat in the Senate, in right of 
his office; which, by the indolence of his pre- 
deceſſors, had not been clamed or enjoyed for 
many generations. The Prætor rejected his 
claim, nor would ſuffer him to ſit in that aſſem- 
bly : but, upon his appeal to the Tribuns, that 
is, to the people, his right was confirmed, and 
he was allowed to take his place as a Senator [1]. 
This caſe ſhews, that the privilege of the Senate 
might be annexed to an office, without any no- 
tice taken of it by the hiſtorians ; for we have 
not the leaſt hint from any of them, of the ori- 
gin of this Flamen right; nor any mention of 
him as a Senator, but on this very occaſion : 
though, by the manner of his appeal, the claim 
ſeems to have been grounded on ſome old _—_ 
from the people. 


[i] Liv. xxvii. 8. 
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But it may perhaps be objected, that though 
the annual magiſtrates might furniſh a tolerable 
ſupply to the ordinary vacancies of the Senate, 
yet there muſt have been ſome other method of 
providing for the extraordinary deficiencies, 
made by the calamitous accidents of wars abroad, 
or ſickneſs at home, of which there are ſeveral 
inſtances in the Roman hiſtory. In anſwer to 
which, it muſt be owned, that the Senate, in 
ſuch particular exigencies, would demand a 
larger ſupply, tan the public offices could 
furniſh: and the method of ſupplying it ſeems 
to have been regulated by what the firſt Con- 
ſuls did, upon the firft enrollment and comple- 
tion of the Senate: for this was probably the 
ſtanding precedent ; agreeably to which, all the 
future Conſuls, as we may reaſonably preſume, 
uſed to pitch upon a number of the beſt and 
moſt reputable citizens of the Equeſtrian rank, 
to be propoſed to the choice and approbation of 


the people in their general aſſembly z who, by 


approving and confirming the liſt, gave them 
acomplete and immediate right to the rank and 
title of Senators during life. 

This will appear ſtill more probable, by re- 
flecting on a fact or two delivered by all the 
Hiſtorians. Sp. Malius, who was attempting 
to make himſelf King, was one of the moſt 
wealthy and popular Commoners of the Eque- 
ſtrian order, yet from Zivy's account, it is plain, 
that he was a Senator : for his firſt ambition, it 
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is ſaid, was onely to be choſen Conſul, which 
ſeems to imply it: but the Dictator's ſpeech 
concerning him directly aſſerts it: for he ob- 
ſerves with indignation, that he, who had not 
been ſo much as a Tribun, and whom, on the ac- 
count of his birth, the city could hardly digeſt as a 
Senator, ſhould hope to be endured as a King [I]. 

About forty years after this, P. Licinius Cal- 
vus, another eminent commoner, was elected 
one of the military Tribuns with conſular au- 
thority. He was the firſt plebeian, who had 
been raiſed to that dignity : but hiftory has not 
informed us, what particular merit it was, that 
advanced him to it: for, as Livy obſerves, he 
bad paſſed through none of the public offices, - and 
. was only an old Senator of great age [2]: It we 
ſhould aſk, then, how theſe two Plebeians came 
to be made Senators, without having borne any 
magiſtracy, there is no anſwer ſo probable, as 
that they were added to the roll of the Senate, 
with other eminent citizens, by the command 
of the people, on ſome extraordinary creation. 
For if the nomination had wholly depended on 
the will of any Patrician magiſtrate, it is ſcarce 
to be imagined, that he would have beſtowed 
that honor on Plebeian families. | 


[1] Ex equeſtri ordine, ut quere civitas vix poſſet, re- 
illis temporibus, przdives— gem ferret. Liv. iv. 13. 15. 
cui Tribunatus plebis magis [az] Vir nullis honoribus 
optandus quam ſperandus— uſus, vetus tamen Senator & 
ut quem Senatorem "IT ætate jam gravis. Liv. v. 12. 
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1 ſhall procede in the next place, to conſider 
the State of the Senate, after the eſtabliſhment 
of the Cenſors, and try to reconcile my hypo- 
theſis, with the great power and authority de- 
legated to theſe magiſtrates in the affair-of cre- 
ating Senators, in which the whole difficulty of 
the preſent queſtion conſiſts. 

The people were now, as-the ancient writers 
tell us, the- ſole arbiters of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, on the diſtribution of which depends the 
ſucceſs of all governments; and in ſhort, had 
the ſupreme power over all perſons and all 
cauſes whatſoever [1]. Theſe accounts leave 
no room for any exception, and make it vain to 


ſuppoſe, that the commons, in this height of 


tower, would: eſtabliſh a private juriſdiction, 
to act independently aud excluſively of their ſu- 
premacy. But beſides the proofs already al- 
ledged of their univerſal prerogative, we have 
clear evidence likewiſe of their ſpecial right in 
this very caſe of making Senators. The teſti- 
mony of Cicero, produced above, is deciſive ; 
and the frequent declarations, which ke makes, 
both to the Senate and the people, that he owed 
all his honors, and particularly his ſeat in the 


11] Quum illi & de Sem- ſumma poteſtas omnium re- 
pronio & de omnibus ſum- rum. Cic. de Haruſ p.reſponſ. 
mam populi Romani pote- 6, Vide Polyb. I. vi. 462. 
ſtatem eſſe dicerent. Liv. B. Tis yolg is x} Tywwgias if 
Iv. 42. "yy wry "pl I" jc 

| Populus Romanus,cujus eſt xe, &c. 
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Senate, to the favour of the people [I], are un- 
queſtionable proofs of it. For ſuch ſpeeches 
delivered in public, and in the face of the Cen- 
ſors themſelves, muſt have been conſidered as an 
inſult on their authority, and provoked their ani- 
madverſion, if they had not been confeſſedly 
and indiſputably true. The teſtimony of Cicero 
is confirmed alſo by Livy [2], which gives oc- 
caſion to M. Vertot to obſerve, That the ſole right 
of creating Senators is attributed to the people by two 
of the moſt celebrated writers of the republic. But 
after the acknowledgment of ſo great an au- 
thority, he affirms, too inconſiderately, in the 
very next words, that all the fads and examples 
of hiſtory are clearly againſt it [3]. For whatever 
thoſe facts may ſeem to intimate, on a ſlight” 
view, and at this diſtance of time, yet it is cer- 
tain, that they muſt admit ſuch an interpreta- 
tion, as is conſiſtent with a teſti mony ſo preciſe 
and authentic. 


[1] Rex denique ecquis eft, Et palam fortiſſime atque 
qui Senatorem Populi Ro- honeſtiſſime dicerent, ſe po- 
mani tecto ac domo non in- tuiſſe judicio populi Romani 
vitet? qui honos non homi- in ampliſſimum locum perve- 
ni ſolum habetur, ſed pri- nire, fi ſua ſtudia ad honores 
mum Populo Romano, cujus petendos conferre voluiſſent. 
beneficio in hunc ordinem Pr. Cluen. 56. 
venimus. In Ver. I. dv. 14. [a] Aut ab regibus lecti, 

Si populum Romanum, cu- [in Senatum] aut poſt reges 
jus honoribus in ampliſſimo exactos, juſſu populi. Liy. iv 4. 
concilio & in altiflimo grada Iz] Reponſe au Memoire 
dignitatis, atque in hac om- de Ld. Stanhope. 
nium terrarum arce collocati 
Jumus, Poſt redit. in Sen, 1. 
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But in truth, the people's right of chuſing 
magiſtrates, was the ſame with that of chuſing 
Senators; ſince the magiſtrates by virtue of 
their office obtained a place of courſe in the Se- 
nate; that is, the Quæſtors, Tribuns of the people, 
Adiles, Pretors, Conſuls; for this was the re- 
gular gradation or ſteps of honor, which every 
man, in the courſe of his ambition, was to aſ- 
cend in their order. A method, contrived 
with great prudence and policy; by which no 
man could be entruſted with the ſupreme power, 
and the reins of government, till he had given 
a ſpecimen of his abilities, through all the infe- 
rior offices, and ſubordinate branches of it: 
and we find accordingly in the old Faſti or An- 
nals, many examples of perſons who had pro- 
ceded regularly through them all [1]. 

; The young Patricians, indeed, proud of their 
high birth, and truſting to the authority of their 
families, would often puſh at the higher offices, 
without the trouble of ſolliciting for the lower. 
But this was always reſented and complained of 
by the Tribuns, as an infringement of the con- 
ſtitution; That the nobles in their way to the Con- 
ſulſbip, ſhould jump over the intermediate ſteps, 
and ſlight the inferior bonors of Æaile and Pretor : 
as in the caſe of T. Quinctius Flaminius, who, 
from his firſt preferment of Quæſtor, was elected 
Conſul by the authority of the Senate [2]: and 


Ii] Q. Caffius Longinus 5 80, Zdile 584, Prætor 586, 
was choſen Quzſtor A. U, Conſul 5 89, Vide Pigh. Annal. 
575, Tribun of the people [2] Comitia per Tribonos 
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it was to correct this licenſe and irregularity, 
that Sy/la afterwards, by a ſpecial law, injoined 
the obligation of paſſing through the inferior 
offices, as a neceſſary qualification for the Con- 
ſulate. But the practice itſelf did not derive 
it's origin from this Cornelian law, as your Lord- 
ſhip ſeems to intimate, but was grounded on a 
conſtitution or cuſtom of ancient ſtanding. 

Let us examine then, after all, what part real- 
ly belonged to the Cenſors, in this affair of 
creating Senators. This magiſtracy was firſt 
inſtituted, A. U. 311. not to take any ſhare of 
power from the people, but of trouble only from 
the Conſuls : who now began to have more of 
it than they could poſſibly diſcharge: and the 
ſpecial buſineſs of theſe Cenſors, was to eaſe 
them of the taſk of holding the Cenſus and Lu- 
trum, which the Conſuls had not been able to 
do for ſeventeen years paſt*: that is, to take a 
general review of. the whole people, as oft as 
there ſhould be occaſion ; to ſettle the ſeveral 
diſtricts and diviſions of the tribes; to aſſign to 
every Citizen his proper rank and order, accord- 
ing to a valuation of his eftate ; and laſtly, to 
call over the Senate, and make a freſh roll, by 
leaving out the names of the deceaſed, and add- 


pl. impediebantur, quod T. documentum ſui dantes, no- 
Quinctium Flamininum Con- biles homines tendere ad 
ſulatum ex Quzſtura petere Conſulatum, ſed tranſcen- 
non patiebantur. Jam Ædi- dendo media imis continuare. 
litatem Præturamque faſti- Liv. xxxii. 7, 

Girl, nec per honorum gradus 
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ing thoſe, who had acquired a right to fill their 
places: that is, the magiſtrates, who had been 
elected into their offices ſince the laſt call. 

But beſides this taſk, which was purely mini- 
ſterial, they had the particular cognizance and 
inſpection of the manners of all the citizens, 
and, in conſequence of it, a power to cenſure 
or animadvert upon any vice or immorality, in 
all orders of men whatſoever; which they took 
an oath to diſcharge without favour or affection. 
But this power reached no farther than to inflict 
ſome public mark of ignominy, on lewd and 
vicious perſons, in proportion to the ſcandal, 
which they had given, by degrading or ſuſpend- 
ing them from the privileges of that particular 
rank, which they held in the city. This was 
their proper juriſdiction, and the foundation of 
their pawer over the Senate; by virtue of which, 
they frequently purged it of ſome of its ùnwor- 
thy and profligate members ; by leaving out of 
the new-roll, the names of thoſe Senators, whom 
they found unworthy to ſit in that auguſt aſſem- 
| bly, for the notoriety of their crimes ; which 
they uſed commonly to aſſign, as the cauſe of 
their inflicting this diſgrace [1]. There are 


(1] Cenſor, penes quem to incremento aucta eſt, ut 


majores noſtri judicium Se- morum diſciplinæque Roma- 
natus de dignitate eſſe volu- næ penes eam regimen, Se- 
erunt. Cic. pro Dom. 51. natus, Equitumque centuriæ, 

Hic annus Cenſuræ ini- decoris decoriſque diſcrimen 
tium fuit; rei a parva ori- ſub ditione ejus magiſtratus. 
gine ortæ: quæ deinde tan- Liv. iv. 8. | 


many 
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many examples of Senators thus expelled by the 
Cenſors, generally for good reaſons; yet ſome- 
times through mere peeviſhneſs, envy, or re- 
venge [1]: but in ſuch caſes, there was always 
the liberty of an appeal to the final judgment 
of the people. So that the Cenſorian power, 
properly ſpeaking, was not that of making or 
unmaking Senators, but of enrolling only thoſe 
whom the people had made; and of inſpecting 
their manners, and animadverting upon their 
vices; over which they had a ſpecial juriſdiction 
delegated by the people. Their rule of cenſuring 
ſeems to have been grounded on an old maxim 
of the Roman policy, injoining, That the Senate 
could be pure from all blemiſh, and an example of 
manners to all the other orders of the city : as we 
find it laid down by Cicero in his book of laws, 
which were drawn, as he tells us, from the plan 
of the Roman conſtitution [2]. 

It is certain, that ſeveral laws were made at 
different times to regulate the conduct of the 


Patrum memoria inſtitu- 
tum fertur, ut Cenſores Se- 
natu motis adſcriberent no- 
tas. Id xxxix 42. 

[i] See the * 
Cenſorſhip of C. Claudius 
Nero, and M. Livius Sali- 


nator, in which they both 


peeviſſily affronted and diſ- 
graced each other, and were 
called to an account for their 
adminiſtration by one of the 


Tribuns. Itaque ibi fœdum 
certamen inquinandi famam 
alterius cum ſuæ famæ dam- 
no factum eſt—— Cn: Bæbius 
Tribunus plebis ad populum 
diem utrique dixit. Liv. 
xxxix. 37. 

[2] Cenſores n in 
Senatu ne relinquunto, is or- 
do vitio careto. Ceteris ſpe- 
cimen eſto. Cic. de Leg. iii. 
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Cenſors, of which we have now no remains, 
Feſtus ſpeaks of one, not mentioned by any other 
writer, the Ovinian law; by which they were 
obliged, in making up the roll of the Senate, 
to take the beſ men of every order, choſen in an 
aſſembly of the Curie [1]. This law was proba- 
bably made ſoon after the creation of the Cen- 
fors, or as ſoon at leaſt as they began to extend 
their power, and uſe it arbitrarily ; in order to 
reduce them to the original conſtitution. Cicero 
takes occaſion to obſerve, in one of his ſpeeches, 
That their anceſtors had provided many checks 
and reſtraints on the power of the Cenſors: 
* that their acts were often reſcinded by a vote 
of the people: that the people by marking a 
* man with infamy, or convicting him of any 
e baſe crime, deprived him at once of all future 
e honors, and of all return to the Senate; but 
<« that the Cenſorian animadverſion had no ſuch 
« effect; and that the perſons diſgraced by it 
« were commonly reſtored to the Senate, and 
« ſometimes made even Cenſors after it them- 
« ſelves [2}.” And in another place he ſays, 
„That the judgment of the Cenſors had no 
* other force, than of putting a man to the 
<« bluſh ; and that it was called ignominy, be- 
« cauſe it was merely nominal [3]. 


{1} Donee Ovinia tribuni- riatim Senatu legerent. In 
tia intervenit, qua ſanctum voc. Præteriti. | 
eſt, ut cenſores ex omni or- [z] Pro Cluent. 42, 43, 44- 
dine optimum quemque cu- [z] Fragment. de Rep. I. iv. 
2 1 L. Metellus 
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L. Metellus was animadverted upon by the 
Cenſors, while he was Quæſtor: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding that diſgrace, was choſen Tribun of 
the people, the year following, A. U. 540: 
in which office, he called the Cenſors to an ac- 
count before the people, for the affront, which 
they had put upon him ; but was hindred by 
the other Tribuns, from bringing that affair to 
atrial [1]. We find likewiſe C. Claudius and T. 
Sempronius called to an account before the people 
for their adminiſtration in the Cenſorſhip [2]: 
and in a diſpute between themſelves, about the 
aſſignment of a proper tribe to the ſons of ſlaves 
ade free, Claudius alledged, that no Cenſor could 
take from any citizen his right of ſuffrage, without 
the expreſs command of the peaple f 3]. Q, Metel- 
lus, when Cenſor, left the name of Atinius, one 
of the Tribuns of the People, out of the roll of 
the Senate: but the Tribun, enraged by the 
affront, ordered the Cenſor to be ſeized and 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock ; which would 
probably have been executed, if the other Tri- 
buns had not reſcued him. The fame Tribun 
however took his revenge, by the ſolemn con- 


[1] Extemplo Cenſoribus ſoribus, quo minus primo 
2 L. Metello Tribuno quoque tempore judicium de 
pleb. dies dicta ad populum ſe populus faceret. Liv. xlii. 
eſt. Quæſtorem eum proxi- 16. 
mo anno tribu moverant—— [z] Negabat Claudius ſuf- 
ſed novem tribunorum auxi- fragii lationem injuſſu popu- 
lio, vetiti cauſam in magi- li Cenſorem cuiquam homi- 
ſtratu dicere. Liv. xxiv. 43. ni, nedum ordini univerſo, 

0 Cen- alimere pot, Liv. Xv. 15. 
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ſecration of Metellus's goods [1]. Now theſe 

facts demonſtrate, that the power of the Cenſors, 

inſtead of being abſolute, as your Lordſhip con- 

tends, in the caſe of making Senators, had in 

reality little or no ſhare in it; and was much 

limited alſo and reſtrained in, what is allowed 

to be their proper juriſdiction, the affair even of 
unmaking or degrading them. 

Leet us inquire, therefore, on what 3 M. 

Vertot has ſo peremptorily declared, that the 

tacts and examples of hiſtory are contrary to this 

notion of the people's power: in the caſe under 

debate. By theſe facts, he means the inſtances 

of Senators created and expelled by the ſole a 
thority of the Cenſors, without any apparent 

- conſent or interpoſition of the people: and ſo 
far it muſt be allowed, that they ſeldom made 
a new roll of the Senate, without ftriking ſeve- 

ral out of it, as either their own tempers, or the 
particular condition of the times, diſpoſed them 
to more ar leſs ſeverity: and their adminiſtra- 

tion was uſually reckoned moderate, when three 
er four onely were ſo diſgraced by them [2]. 
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[1] Atqui C. Atinius, pa- 
trum memoria, bona 2. Me- 
telli, qui eum ex Senatu Cen- 
ſor ejecerat— conſecravit ; 
foculo poſito in roſtris, adhi- 
bitoque tibicino. Cic. pro 
Dom. 47. 

Q. Metellus - ab C. Atinio 
Labeone - revertens e cam- 
po, meridiano tempore, va- 


cuo foro & Capitolio, ad Tar- 
peium raptus ut præcipitare- 
tur, &c. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 
vii. 44. 

[a] Cenſores T. Quintius 
Flamininus & M. Claudius 
Marcellus Senatum perlege- 
runt: quatuor ſoli præteriti 
ſunt, ne mo curuli honore u- 

But 
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But it muſt always be remembered, that the 
ejected Senators had the right of an appeal and 
redreſs from the people, if they thought them- 
ſelves injured ; and if they did not take the be- 
nefit of it, we may impute it to a diſtruſt of 
their cauſe, and a conſciouſneſs of their guilt. 
Cato the elder, when Cenſor, ſtruck ſeven 
out of the roll of the Senate : and among the 
reſt, one of Conſular dignity ; the brother of 
the great T. Flaminius. But the high quality 
of the perſon diſgraced, obliged Cato to ſet 
forth the greatneſs of his crime in a ſevere 
ſpeech ; on which Livy remarks, © That, if he 
“had made the ſame ſpeech, by way of accuſa- 
e tion, to the people, before his animadverſion, 
e which he made afterwards, to juſtify it, even 
« T, Flaminius himſelf, if he had then been 
« Cenſor, as he was in the preceding Luſtrum, 
* could not have kept his brother in the Se- 
_ © nate.” In the end of this ſpeech, Cato puts 
the ejected Senator in mind, That, if he deni- 
ed the fact, with which he was charged, he 
e might defend himſelf, by bringing the mat- 
ter to a trial; if not, no body would think 
« him too ſeverely treated [1].” This caſe 
ſhews, what was the legal and ordinary method 
of relief, as well as the reaſon, why few per- 
haps were diſpoſed to make uſe of it. 
The Cenſors were generally men of the firſt 


mitis admodum cenſura fuit, [1] Liv. xxxix. 42, 43. 
Liv, xxxviii 28. 
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dignity in the city, and always of Conſular 
rank; fo that their acts had naturally a great 
weight:. and the ſeverity of their diſcipline was 
conſidered by the honeſt of all orders, as a great 
guard and ſecurity to the Republic: and when 
they acted even on ſpiteful and peeviſh motives, 
yet the parties injured would not always take the 
trouble of going through a trial, ſince they 
could be relieved without it, either by the next 
Cenſors, as they commonly were [1]; or by 
obtaining a new magiſtracy, in the next annual 
elections; by which they were reſtored of coutſe 

to the Senate. But if any of cheſe animadver- 
ſions continued to have a laſting effect, it was 
always owing to an univerſal approbation of 
them from all the orders of the city: for wheti- 
ever they appeared to be violent or groſsly un- 
juſt, neither the Senate nor the people would 
endure it for a moment. 

Thus when Appius Claudius the Cenſor, [A. U. 
441.] upon ſome extraordinary deficiency in 
the Senate, filled up the new roll with ſome of 
thoſe citizens, whoſe grandfathers had been flaves, 
contrary to the eftabliſhed rule arid practice of 
the city, there was not a foul, as Livy ſays, who 
looked upon that enrollment as valid [2]: and the 
firſt thing, that the next Confuls did, was, to 


[1] Borum notam ſucceſ primus libertinorum filiis in- 


ſores plerumque ſolvebant. quinaverat: & poſteaquam 
Aſcon. in Divinat, iii. eam lectionem nemo ratam 
fa] Appii Claudii cenfura habuit—Liv. * q& 
vires nacta, qui Senatum 
annul 
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annul it by an appeal to the people, and to re- 


duce the Senate to the old liſt, as it was left by 


the preceding Cenſors [1]. 

The office of Cenſor, at its firſt inſtitution, 
was deſigned to be quinquennial, or to continue 
in the ſame hands for five years; but this length 
of magiſtracy, unknown before to Rome, was 
reduced ſoon after to one year and an half, by a 
law of Mamercus milius, the Dictator: which 
regulation, though popular, provoked the Cen- 
ſors ſo highly, that, in revenge for this abridg- 
ment of their authority, they put the laft diſ- 
grace upon the Dictator himſelf, by turning 
him even out of his tribe, and depriving him 
of his vote as a citizen. But a proceeding ſo 
extravagant was immediately over- ruled, nor 
ſuffered to have the leaſt effect: and the people 
were ſo enraged at it, that they would have torn 
the Cenſors in pieces, had they not been reftrain- 
ed by the authority of Mamercus himſelf [2]: 
who, within eight years after, was made Dicta- 
tor again for the third time. So little regard was 
paid, as Livy obſerves, to the Cenſorian mark of 
aſgrace, when it was inflifted m [3]: and 


(1] Itaque Conſules-ini- 
tio anni, queſti apud popu- 
lum deformatum ordinem 
prava lectione Senatus,—ne- 
gaverunt eam lectionem ſe, 
quz fine recti pravique diſ- 
crimine, ad gratiam libidi- 
nemque facta eſſet, obſerva- 
turos, ---Ibid. 30, 


[2] Populi certe tanta in- 
dignatio. coorta 285 ut 
vis a Cenſoribus nullias auc- 
toritate præterquam ipſius 
Mamerci, deterreri quiverit. 
Liv. iv. 25. 

[3] Adeo---nihil cenſoria 
animadverſio effecit, quo mi- 
nus regimen rerum ex no- 
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about a century after, we find one of the Tri- 
buns ſpeaking of this ſame fact, as a proof of 
the miſchief, which the violence of theſe magi- 
ſtrates might do in the Republic [H. 
I have hitherto been explaining the ordinary 
power and juriſdiction of the Cenſors, as far as 
it related to the creation of Senators. But as 
under the Conſuls, ſo under theſe Magiſtrates, 
there muſt have been, as I obſerved, ſome ex- 
traordinary creations, made to ſupply the ex- 
traordinary vacancies, occaſioned by wars and 
contagious diſtempers : and in all ſuch caſes, it 
was certainly a ſtanding rule, to draw out a lift 
of the beſt men from all the orders of the 
city, to be propoſed to the ſuffrage and appro- 
bation of the people, in their general aſſembly. 
We meet with no account indeed of any ſuch 
extraordinary creation, under the authority of 
the Cenſors; nor even of any ordinary one, 
till one hundred and twenty years after their firſt 
inſtitution, in the Cenſorſhip of Appius Claudius. 
yet from the reaſon of the thing we may fairly 
preſume, that there had been ſeveral inſtances 
of both kinds. We read of a Dictator choſen 
for that very purpoſe, A. U. 537, at a time 
when there were no Cenſors in office, and when 
the Senate was reduced by the war with Hanni- 


tata indigne dowo peteretur. quid iſte magiſtratus in Re- 


Ibid. 30. | pub. mali facere poſſent, ine 


i] Tenuit Emilia lex vi- dicarunt, &c. Ib. 34- 
olentos os Cenſores---qui, 
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bal, to leſs than half of its uſual complement. 
This Dictator, M. Fabius Buteo, being a prudent 
and moderate man, reſolved to take no ſtep be- 
yond the ordinary forms. Wherefore he im- 
« diately aſcended the Roſtra, and in an aſſem- 
te bly of the people, called thither for that occa- 
« fon, ordered the laſt Cenſorian roll of the 
« Senate to be tranſcribed and read over, with- 
out ſtriking one name out of it: and gave 
te this reaſon for it, that it was not fit for a 
e ſingle man, to paſs a judgment upon the re- 
e putation and manners of Senators, which be- 
« longed by law to two. Then in the place of 
the dead, he firſt added thoſe who had borne 
« any Curule Magiſtracy ſince the laſt call; after 
« them, the Tribuns, Adiles, and Quæſtors; and 
« laſtly thoſe, who had not born any. of theſe 
« offices, but had ſerved with honour in the 
« wars, and could ſhew ſpoils taken from the ene- 
« my, or a Civic crown : and having thus added 
« an hundred and ſeventy ſeven new members to 
the old liſt, with the univerſal approbation 
« of the aſſembly, he laid down his office [I].“ 

M. Yertot argues, that this nomination of Se- 
nators was the pure act and deed of the Dictator, 
or otherwiſe there could be no reaſon to praiſe 
him for it : which he confirms, by ſhewing alſo, 
on the other hand, that the blame of a bad 
choice was imputed likewiſe to the magiltrate ; 
as in the caſe of Appius Claudius, when he at- 


[1] Liv. xxiii. 33. 
Vol. IV. bs tempted 
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tempted to introduce the grandſons of ſlaves 
into the Senate [1]. But this reaſoning is not 
well grounded; for though praiſe or blame 
would naturally fall upon the magiſtrate, in pro- 
portion, as what he recommended and attempt- 
ed to enact happened to deſerve the one or the 
other, yet theſe two caſes ſhew, that the appro- 
bation or diflike of the people did not terminate 
in the mere praiſe or diſpraiſe of the magiſtrate; 
but affected the very eſſence and validity of his 
act: for in the firſt caſe, where the people ap- 
proved, the act ſtood firm, and had it's effect; 
but in the other, where they diſapproved, it 
was preſently annulled and reſcinded. 
There was another extraordinary creation of 
Senators made by Hylla, the Dictator, in order 
to fill up the Senate, exhauſted by his proſcrip- 
tions and civil wars, with three hundred new mem- 
bers from the Equeſtrian rank: the choice of 
whom he gave intirely to the people, in an aſſem- 
bly of their tribes, which of all elections was 
the moſt free. His deſign, without doubt, was, 
to make them ſome amends for his other vio- 
lences, by paying this reſpect to their ancient 
rights and liberties [2]. 

There is a third augmentation alſo, prior to 
that of Hylla, mentioned by the epitomizer of 
Livy, and afcribed to C. Gracchus [ 3, by _ 
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fix hundred of the Equeſtrian rank are ſaid to have 
been added to the Senate at once. But this 
cannot be true, as being contrary to the teſti- 
mony of all the old writers, who ſpeak of 
nothing more, than that the right of judicature, 
which had belonged to the Senate from the time 
of the Kings, was transferred by Gracchus to 
the Knights, in common with the Senators; ſo 
that gbree hundred were to be taken from each 
order, out of whom the judges in all cauſes 
ſhould be choſen promiſcuouſly by lot [i]. 
This was the act of C. Graccbus, which conti- 
nued in force to the time of Sy/la ; and it was 
this, probably, which led that writer into his 
miſtake : but if any augmentation of the Senate 
had been made at the ſame time, it is certain, 
that it muſt have been malle by the power of 
the people; which no man ever aſſerted ſo 
ſtrenuouſly, or carried ſo high, as this very 
Gracchus. 

Theſe extraordinary. creations of Senators, 
made with the conſent and approbation of the 
people, in their general aſſemblies, - may be 
preſumed to have paſſed according to the forms 
of the conſtitution, and conſequently, point 
out to us the regular method of proceeding in 
ordinary caſes. But the augmentation made. by 
lla, as it enlarged the number of the Senators | 


3 o rde Naas, reedb aire — rh- 
[4 ene g di vdr roclosg, vt gl, Howes TwY 
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beyond what it had ever been, ſo it gave an ad- 
miſſion to many, who were unworthy of that 
honour [1]: and * the general corruption of , 
manners, introduced by the confuſion and li- b 
cence of thoſe turbulent times, made it neceſſary 0 
to revive the office and ancient diſcipline of the q 
Cenſors [2], which had lain dormant for ſeven- 
teen years paſt : in which the new Cenſors, IL. 
Gellius, and Cu. Cornelius Lentulus, exexciſed 
their power with more ſeverity, than had ever 
been known before: for they left ſixty four out 
of the roll of the Senate; of whom C. Antonius 
was one, who, within ſeven years after, was 
choſen Conſul, together with Cicero; and P. 
Lentulus another, who, as I have ſaid above, was 
choſen Pretor again, after that diſgrace, and in 
that office, put to death for conſpiring with 
Catiline. Cicero ſpeaks of ſeveral more, who 
were degraded by the ſame Cenſors, for a 
charge of bribery and extortion in their judicial 
capacity; yet were all, not onely reſtored to 
the Senate, but acquitted alſo afterwards of 
thoſe very crimes in a legal trial [3]. 


- [1] Judicum culpa atque [z] Quos autem ipſe L. 
dedecore etiam Cenſorium Gellius & Cn. Lentulus, duo 
nomen, quod aſperius antea Cenſores—furti & captarum 
populo videri ſolebat, id nune pecuniarum nomine notave- 
poſeitur, id jam populare at- runt: ii non modo in Sena- 
que plauſible factum eſt. Cic. tum redierunt, ſed etiam il-· 
In Cæcil. Divinat. iii. larum ipſarum rerum judiciis 
[z] BA, Te yae ix Tu abſoluti ſunt. Cic. p. Cluent. 
zivil o. arb Set, 42. 
TNA. Dionyſ. I. v. 57+ 
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The ſeverity of this Cenſorſhip furniſhed a 
petext not long after to P. Clodius, for procur- 
ing a law, to prohibit the Cenſors, from ſtriking 
any one out of the roll of the Senate, or diſ- 
gracing him in any manner, upon the report of 
common fame, or the notoriety of any crime, 
till be had been formally accuſed and found guilty 
by the common judgement of both the Ceuſors [1]. 
Cicero frequently inveighs againſt this law, and 
reflects ſeverely on Clodius, for abridging or 
aboliſhing a ſalutary power, that had ſubſiſted 
four hundred years, and was neceſſary to ſupport 
the credit and dignity of the Senate [2]. But 
in this, perhaps, he was influenced rather by his 
reſentment againſt his inveterate enemy, the 
author of it, than by any iniquity in the law 
itſelf, which ſeems to have been a reaſonable 
one in a free ſtate. 

Now from all theſe facts and teſtimonies we 
may collect, what was the proper part of the 
Cenſors in the affair of creating Senators, For 
in the ordinary way of making them, they had 
nothing more to do, than to enroll the names of 
thoſe, who had borne the public offices, fince the 
laſt call or review of the Senate: and to degrade 
them, was to leave them onely out of the roll, 


[1] Toi; N Tila damn. [a] Ab eodem homine, in 
plhor, wn” dr, en ix Twas ſtupris inauditis, nefariiſque 
rizus, pum druf, wnlire, verſato, vetus illa magiſtra 
Xogls 1 ery; ag apPdigns pudoris & modeſtiæ, ſeveritas 
eien xpibels Ah, Dio. 1. cenſoria ſublata eſt; In Piſon. 
xxxvii. p. 66. E. iv. Pro Sext. 25. 
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when, by the notoriety of their crimes, they had 
ſhewn themſelves unworthy of that high rank, 
to which the Roman people had advanced them. 
But that they had no right of creating them, is 
plain from the caſe of the Flamen Dialis; who 
upon the oppoſition made to his claim, did not 
ſeek redreſs from the Cenſors, but the Tribuns; 
that is, from the people, as the ſovereign judges 
of the affair. Laſtly, the deſcription given by 
Gicero, of the Cenſorian juriſdiction in all its 
branches, is exactly conformable to my hypo- 
theſis: for he aſſigns them no part in the crea- 
tion of Senators, nor any other power over 
that body, than what flowed from their right 
of inſpecting the manners of all the citizens. 
Let them govern, ſays he, the morals of the city, 
and leave no ftain or ſcandal in the Senate [1]. 
But I muſt not forget to acknowledge, that, 
though the public magiſtrates had a right, by 
virtue of their office, to a place in the Senate, 
yet they could not, in a ſtrict ſenſe, be eſteemed 
complete Senators, till they had been enrolled 
by the Cenſors at the next luſtrum. This is 
the ſole reaſon, for which the writers commonly 
aſcribe an abſolute power to the Cenſors in the 
caſe of making Senators; not conſidering, that 
the enrollment was but a matter of form, which 
was never denied, or could be denied to any, 
but for e notorious immorality: and that 


2 IP Mores populi regun- Schnee Cic. de Leg. 
! probrum in Senatu ne iii. 3, IO 
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a right of creating and degrading Senators by a 
plenitude of power, is a quite different thing, 
from that of enrolling onely thoſe, whom others 
had created, or rejecting them for a charge of 
crimes, which had rendered them unworthy of 
that honor, to which they had been raiſed by a 
different authority. For the part of enrolling 
or ſtriking out the names of Senators, was all 
that the Cenſors had to do in this affair, in 
which they were ſtill ſubject to the final judge- 
ment of the people, and liable to be obſtructed 
in the diſcharge of it, by any of the Tribuns [1]. 
Beſides this taſk of enrolling the Senators, 
and inſpecting their manners, it was a part 
likewiſe of the Cenſprian jariſdiction, 1% let out 
to farm all the lands, revenues, and cuſtoms of the 
Republic; and to contract with artificers, for the 
charge of building and repairing all the public 
works and ædiſices, both in Rome and the colonies 
of Ttaly [2]. Now in this branch of their office, 
it is certain, that they acted merely under the 
authority of the people, and were prohibited by 
law, to let out any of the revenues, except in the 
Roſtra, under the immediate inſpection, and in the 
very preſence of the people [3]. In conſequence * 
[1] Dio, I. xxxvii. p. 33. neris, & circa foros publicos 
D. Cn. Tremellius Tribunus, & ædem Matris Magne in 
quia lectus non erat in Sena- Palatio faciendam locave- - 
tum, interceſſit. Liv. xlv. 15. runt. Vectigal etiam novum 
[2] Cenſores interim Ro- ex Salaria annona ſtatuerunt, 
mæ - ſarta tecta acriter & &c. Liv. xxix. 37. Polyb. 

cum ſumma fide exegerunt, 1, vi. 464. C. | 
viam e foro Boario ad Ve- [z] Cenſoribus vectigalia 
P4 of 
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of which, when Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Cen- 
ſors, was ordering ſome great and expenſive 
works, more arbitrary than the law would re- 
gularly warrant, his Collegue Poſtumius refuſed 
to join with him, and declared, that he would 
not engage himſelf in any contracts, to the waſte 
of the public treaſure, without an expreſs order 
of the Senate and the people, whoſe treaſure it 
was [1]. If the Cenſors then, in theſe inferior 
articles of their adminiſtration, were obliged to 
act under the immediate controll and inſpection 
of the people, and as miniſters only of the people's 
will, we may reaſonably infer, that they could 
not act in any other capacity, in the more im- 
portant affair, of making and unmaking Senators. 

Again, in the general cenſus and review of 
the city, held by them every five years, though 
every ſingle citizen was particularly ſummoned 
and enrolled by name, in his proper tribe, as a 
freeman of Rome, yet that ſolemn enrollment, 
as Cicero tells us, did not confirm any man's right 
to a citizenſhip, but ſignified onely, that be had 
paſſed for a. citizen at that time[2]. Becauſe 


locare, niſi in conſpectu po- 
puli Romani non licet. Cic. 
de Leg. Agrar. i. 3. Vecti- 
galia nuſquam locare licet, 
niſi ex hoc loco, [ex Roſtris 
hac veſtriim frequentia. Ib. 
ii. 21. * 
Iii] Alter ex iis Fulvius 
Flaccus, (nam Poſtumius ni- 
hil niſi Senatus Romani po- 


pulive juſſu ſe locaturum ip- 
forum pecunia dicebat) Jovis 
ædem Piſauri & Fundis, &c. 
Liv. xli. 27. 

[2] Sed quoniam Cenſus | 
non jus civitatis confirmat, ac 
tantummodo indicat, eum 
qui fit cenſus, ita ſe jam tum 
geſſiſſe pro cive, Cic. pra 
Arch. 5. 
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the proper power of determining that right 
reſided always in the people [1]: whence we 
may conclude likewiſe by a parity of reaſon, 
that the Cenſorian roll of the Senate did not 
either confer or take away any one's right to 
that high order, unleſs it were confirmed, either 
. by the preſumed conſent, or expreſs command 
of the Roman people. | 
But though the magiſtrates of the city had a 
right to a place and vote in the Senate, as well du- 
ring their office, as after it, and before they were 
put upon the roll by the Cenſors, yet they had 
not probably a right, to ſpeak or debate there 
on any quzſtion, at leaſt in the earlier times of 
the Republic. For this ſeems to have been the 
original diſtinction between them and the ancient 
Senators, as it is plainly intimated in the formule 
of the Conſular edict, ſent abroad to ſummon 
the Senate, which was addreſſed to all Senators, 
and io thoſe, who had a right to vote in the Se- 
nate [2]. From which diſtinction, theſe laſt, 
who had onely a right to vote, were called, by 
way of ridicule, Pedarians ; becauſe they ſigni- 
fied their votes by their feet, not their tongues ; 


and upon every diviſion of the houſe, went over 
to the ſide of thoſe, whoſe opinion they ap- 


18 Mutines etiam Civis uti Senatores, quibuſque in Se- 
Rom. factus, rogatione ab mnatu dicere ſententiam ' liceret, 
Tribunis pl. ex auRoritate + ad portam Capenam conve- 
Patrum, ad plebem lata. Liv. nirent. Liv. xxiti. 32. it. 


x. 52. os XXXvi. 3. Feſtus in voc. Se- 
[2] Conſules edixerunt, natores,—A. Gell. I. iii. 18. 
quoties in Senatum vocaſſent, 
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proved [1]. It was in alluſion to this old cuſ- 
tom, which ſeems however to have been wholly 
dropt in the later ages of the Republic, that 
the mute part of the Senate continued ſtill to 
be called by the name of Pedarians, as we learn 
from Cicero, who, in giving an account to 
Atticus, of a certain debate and decree of the 
Senate upon it, ſays, that it was made with the 
eager and general concurrence of the Pedarians, 
though againſt the authority of all the Conſulars 2]. 
From the diſtinction, ſignified above, in be 
Formule of ſummoning the Senate, it may not 
perhaps be improbable, that on certain urgent 
occaſions, in which an extraordinary diſpatch 
or ſecrecy was required in their counſels, the 
latter part of the edict might be omitted, and 
none but the old and proper Senators called to 
the meeting: and if this was the caſe, as ſome 
writers have imagined [3], it will clear up the 
difficulty of a ſtory in Valerius Maximus, which 
has greatly perplexed all thoſe, who have treated 
this quizſtion, and is thus related; Q, Fabius 
« Maximus, on his return from the Senate, 
happening to meet with P. Craſſus, told him, 


Ci] Non pauci ſunt qui. ſententiam probat, quid ſen- 


arbitrantur Pedarios Senatores tiat, indicat. Feſt. in Pedarius. 
appellatos, qui ſententiam in [2] Et enim illud S. C. 


Senatu non verbis dicerent, 
ſed in alienam ſententiam 
pedibus irent, &c- Vid. A. 
Gell. I. mi. 18. 

Ita appellatur, quia tacitus 
tranſeundo ad eum, cujus 


ſummapPedariorum voluntate, 
nullius noſtrum auctoritate 
factum. Ad Att. i. 19. 

[3] Vid. Pighii Annales, 
tom. i. p. 72. 
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ce by way of news, what had been reſolved ſe- 
te cretly about the Punic war, remembring, that 
“ Craſſus had been Quæſtor three years before, 
« and not knowing, that he had not yet been 
put upon the roll of the Cenſors, and fo had 
e no right to be in the Senate: for which Fabius 
e was ſeverely reprimanded by the Conſuls [i].“ 
For Valerius muſt not be underſtood to aſſert, 
that the Puxftors had no right to an admiſſion 
into the Senate, till they were enrolled by the 
Cenſors: ſince it appears from unqueſtionable 
facts and teſtimonies, drawn from the practice, 
at leaſt, of the later ages of the Republic, that 
they had not onely an entrance and vote in it, 
but a free liberty of ſpeaking alſo, or debating 
on all quæſtions: ſo that I ſee no way of ac- 
counting for the offence committed by Fabius, 
in giving part of the deliberation to P. Craſſus, 
but that it was one of that ſecret kind [2], to 


[i] Val. Max. ii. 2. 

[a2] FJ. Capitalinus mentions 
a decree of the Senate of this 
ſecret kind, which he calls 5. 


C. tacitum, and ſays, that the 


uſe of them among the an- 
cients was derived from the 
neceſſities ofthe public, when, 
upon ſome imminent danger 
from enemies, the Senate 
was either driven to ſome 
low and mean expedients, or 
to ſuch mieafures, as were 
proper to be executed before 
they were publiſhed, or ſuch 


as they had a mind to keep 
ſecret even from friends ; on 
which occaſions they com- 
monly recurred to a tacit de- 
cree, from which they exclud- 


ed their clerks and ſervants, 


performing that part them- 
ſelves, leſt any thing ſhould 
get abroad, Capitolin. de 
Gordianis, c. 12. In the 
early times of the Republic 
there 'are ſeveral inſtances 
mentioned by. hiſtorians, of 
ſuch private meetings of the 
Senate, fummoned by the 


which 
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which the old Senators onely uſed to be ſum- 
moned in the early ages. 

But that the Quæſtors had a direct admiſſion 
into the Senate, and were ſtyled and treated as 
Senators, and had a liberty alſo of ſpeaking in 
their turn, as well as the reſt, is evident, as l 
have ſaid, from many clear facts and teſtimonies. 
For inſtance, C. Marius, as the ſame Yalerius 
hays, not being able to procure any magiſtracy 
in Arpinym, his native city, ventured to ſue for 
the Quæſtorſbip at Rome, which he obtained at 
laſt after many repulſes, and ſo forced his way into 


the Senate, rather than came into it (1]. Girero, 


after he had been Quſtor, being elected Agile, 


as ſoon as he was capable, declares in one of his 
ſpeeches, how by that advancement, he had 
gained an bigher rank and earlier turn of deliver- 
ing bis opinion in the Senate [2]: which implies, 
that he had a right of ſpeaking there before, 
when Quæſtor, though later onely in point of 
time, and after the other magiſtrates. In an- 
other ſpeech, he ſtyles P. Clodius, a Senator, 
while he was onely of Quæſtorian rank [3] : and 
ina congratulatory letter to Curio at Rome, upon 


Conſuls to their own houſes, riam quam venit. Id. I. vi. 

to which none but the old q, 14. 

or proper Senators were ad- [2] Antiquiorem in Sena- 

mitted, and of which the tu ſententiz dicendz locum. 

Tribuns uſually complained. In Verr. v. 14. 

Vid. Dionyſ. I. x. 40. l. xi- [z] Adoptat annos viginti 

55, 57 natus Senatorem. Pr. Dom. 
(1) Patientia deinde repul- 13, 14. 

ſarum, irrupit magis in Cu- 


his 
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his Election to the Tribunate, taking occaſion 
to renew a requeſt, which he had made to him 
in former letters, when he had onely been 
Quæſtor, he ſays, that he bad aſked it of him be- 
fore, as of a Senator of the nobleſt birth, and a 
youth of the greateſt intereſt, but now of à Tribus 
of the people, who had the power to grant what 
he aſked 1]. Laſtly, M. Cato, as Plutarch 
writes, when he was Quæſtor of the city, never 
failed to attend the Senate, for fear, that any 
thing ſhould paſs in his abſence to the detriment 
of the public treaſure, of which he was then the 
guardian [2]: which ſeems to imply, that he 
was not onely a Senator in virtue of his office, 
but had the liberty of acting or ſpeaking there, 
if he had found occaſion. 

Before I put an end to my argument, I muſt 
add a word or two, on what your Lordſhip has 
incidentally touched, the number of the Senate, 
and the qualifications of a certain age and eſtate, 
required in its members by law, 

As to its number, it is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been limited to three hundred, from the 
time of the Kings to that of the Gracchi. But 
this muſt not be taken too ſtrictly: it generally 
had that number, or thereabouts, and upon any 


[1] Itemque petivi ſæpius ing up the number of Sena- 
per litteras, ſed tum quaſi a tors, who were in Pompey's 
Senatore Nobilifimo—nunc camp, diſtinguiſhes them by 
a Tribuno plebis. Ep. Fam. their ſeveral ranks, of Con- 
SS nog ſular, Pratorian, AEdilitiaz, 
[2] Plutar. in Vit. Caton. Tribuzitiar, and 2ueferian 
Cicero likewiſe in reckon- Senators. Philip. xiii. 14. 
remarkable 
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remarkable deficiency, was filled up again to 
that complement by an extraordinary creation. 
But as the number of the public magiſtrates 
increaſed with the increaſe of their conqueſts 
and dominions, ſo the number of the Senate, 
which was ſupplied of courſe by thoſe magi- 
ſtrates, muſt. be liable alſo to ſome variation. 
Hlla, as we have ſeen above, when it was par- 
ticularly exhauſted, added three hundred to it at 
once from the Equeſtrian order: which might 
probably raiſe the-whole number. to about five 
hundred : and in this ſtate it. ſeems to have con- 
tinued, till the ſubverſion of their. liberty by 
J. Ceſar. For Cicero, in an account of a par- 
ticular debate, in one of his letters to Atticus, 
mentions four hundred and fifteen to have been 
preſent at it, which he calls @ full houſe [I]. 
That there was a certain age alſo required for 
a Senator, is often intimated by the old writers, 
though none of them have expreſly ſignified 
what it was: The legal age for entring into the 
military ſervice, was ſettled by Servius Tullius 
at ſeventeen years [2]: and they were obliged, 
as Polybius tells us, to ſerve ten years in the 
wars,” before they could pretend to any civil 
magi [3J. This fixes the proper age of 
ſuing for the Queſtorſhip, or the firſt ſtep of 


[1] im decerneretur fre- altera parte facile cccc. fue- 
quenti Senatu ut Confules runt. Ad Att, I. i. 144 
populum cohortarentur ad [2] A. Gellias x. 28. 
rogationem accipiendam, ho- [3 Polyb, de inſtitut. rei 
mines ad xv Curioni nullum milit. 1. vi. f. 466. 


F: C. facienti aſſenſerunt; ex | 
2 * 
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honor, to the twenty- eighth year: and as this 
office gave an admiſſion into the Senate, ſo the 
generality of the learned ſeem to have given the 
ſame date to the Senatorian age. Some writers 
indeed, on the authority of Dion Caſſius, have 
imagined it to be 7werty-five years : not reflect- 
ing, .that Dio mentions it there as a regulation 
onely, propoſed to Auguſtus, by his favorite 
Mecenas [I]. 

But for my part, as far as I am able to judge, 
from the practice of the Republic in its later 
times, I take the Quſtorian age, which was the 
ſame with the Senatorian, to have been. thirty 
years complete. For Cicero, who declares in 
ſome of his ſpeeches, that he had acquired all 
the honors of the city, without a repulſe in any, 
and each in his proper year, or as ſoon as he 
could pretend to it by law, yet did not obtain 
the Quæſtorſbip, till he had paſſed through his 
thirtieth.year [2] : and when Pompey was created 
Conſul, in an extraordinary manner, and: by 
a ſpecial diſpenſation, in his #hirty-/ixih year, 
without having borne any of the ſubordinate 
dignities, Cicero obſerves upon it, that he was 
choſen into the higheſt magiſtracy, before he 
was qualified by the laws to hold even the low- 
eſt [3]: by which he means the AÆdileſbip; 


[1] Vid. Dio. I. iii. p. 477. adminiſtred the year follow- 
Lipſ. de magiſtratib. Rom. ing in Sicily. See Life df 
[2] Cicero was born A. U. Cicero, vol. i. p. 57. Quarto. 

647. obtained the Quzſtor- Pighii Annales. 
ſhip A. U. 677. which he [z] Quid tam ſingulare, 


which 
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which was the firſt office, that was properly 
called a magiſtracy, and what could not regu- 
larly be obtained, till after an interval of five 
gears from the Queſftorſhip. 
But my notion ſeems to be particularly con- 
firmed by the tenor of certain laws, given at 
different times by the Roman governors, to 
foreign nations, relating to the regulation of 
their particular Senates: for the Halgſini, a people 
of Sicily, as the ſtory is told by Cicero, having 
«* great quarrels among themſelves, about the 
* choice of their Senators, petitioned the Senate 
* of Rome, to give them ſome laws concerning 
cit. Upon which the Senate decreed, that 
< their Prætor C. Claudius ſhould provide laws 
4 for them accordingly ; in which laws many 
< things, he ſays, were enacted, concerning their 
<« age; that none, under thirty years, none, who 
<« exerciſed any trade, none, who had not an 
< eſtate to a certain value, ſhould be capable of 
& the Senate.” Scipio likewiſe, as he tells us, 
gave laws of the ſame kind, and with the ſame 
clauſes in them, to the people of Agrigentum [I]: 
and laſtly, Pliny mentions a law of Pompey the 
Great, given on a like occaſion to the Bithynians, 


> am £ﬆ: nm ev ..zco 7 


Q 


quam ut legibus ſolutus ex multa ſanxit de ætate homi- 
S. conſulto Conſul ante fie- num, ne qui minor triginta 
ret, quam ullum alium ma- annis natu, &c. 

giſtratum per leges capere Agrigentini de Senatu co- 
licuiſſet. Cic. pr. Lege Ma- optando, Scipionis leges an- 


| nil. xxi. tiquas habent, in quibus & 
ft] c. Claudius — leges eadem illa ſancta ſunt, &c. 
Halefinis dedit : in quibus In Verr. ii. 49. 


5 F252 F 


import- 
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importing, · that none ſhould: hold any magi:· 
* ſtracy, or be admitted into their Senate under 
«the age of thirty; and that all, who had borne 
4 magiſtracy, | ſhould, be of, eourſe in the 
Senate [i].“ All which clauſes. clearly in- 
dicate, from what ſource they were derived, 
and ſhew, what every one would readily ima- 
gine, that a Roman magiſtrate would mm 
give them Roman laẽwWs. | 
. Cicero ſays, that the laws concerning the age 

of magiſtrates were not very ancient; and were 
made, to check. the forward ambition of the 
nobles, "and 46.002 Alfie clivine pow 0 eva! is 
the purſuit of honors [2] : and Livy tells us, that 
I. Villus, a Tribun of the people, was the firſt, 
who introduced them, A, U. 57g, and acquired 
by-it the ſurname of Annalis [3]: but long be- 
fore this, we find an intimation of ſome lays, 
or cuſtoms of that kind ſubſiſting in Rome: 
and in the very infancy of the Republic, when 
the Tribuns were firſt created, the Conſuls de- 
clared in the Senate, that they would ſhoj 


cortect che petulance of the young nobles, bt 4 


1 eſt, Domine, leges angales tion habebanc, 
Pompeii lege, quæ Bithynis Kc. Phil: v. 17. | 
data eſt, i F del. Pt 
ſtratum, neve ſit in Senatu, mum lata eſt ab L. Villio, 1 
qui minor annis xxx ſit; & 
fint in Senatu. Ad D 
Ep. J. X. 83. Bb Ai 

(2) Itaque majords roſtri, 
veteres illi admodum aatiqui, - 
Ven. .. 
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law, which they had prepared, to ſettle the age of 
: tht Senators [II. 
There was another qualification alfo required, 
as \ neceſſary to à Senator; an eſtate, proper to 
ſupport his rank ; the proportion of which was 
ſettled by the law: but I do not any where find, 
when this was firſt inſtituted, nor even what it 
was, in any author before Suetonius; from whom 
we may collect, that it was ſettled at eight hun- 
dred ſeftertia, before the reign-of Auguſtus [2]: 
which are computed to amount to between fix 
and ſeven thouſand pounds of our money; and 
myſt not be taken, as it is by ſome, for an he 
nual income, but the whole eſtate bf a Senator, 
teal. and perſonal, as eſtimated by the __— 
and valuation of che Cenſos. 
This proportion of wealth may ſeem perhaps 
too low, and unequal to the high rank and 
dignity of a Roman Senator; but it muſt be 
tonſidered neh as the loweſt, to which they 
could be reduced: ; for whenever they ſunk be- 
low 1 it, they forfeited their ſeats in the Senate: 
But as low as it now appears, it was certainly 
ſuffcient, 5 at the time when it was firſt ſettled, 
to maintain a, Senator ſuitably, to his character, 
without the neceſſity of nei to any trade 


„led fs l nn 
ft A EE ute (21 "Fa p06 
Sulf ken av) an hoopla ripe, ampliavit; {Auguſtus} ac pro 
elke add ir 8. Nies oftingentorum millium ſum- 
| vi eee et * ma, duodecies HS taxavit, 
. | $3542661> 1s efron ſupplevitque non haberitibus. 
$3 — graduckcenſus Sueton. in Aug. c. 41. 
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or ſordid arts of gain, which were likewiſe pro- 
hibited to him by the laws [x]; But the conſti- 


tution itſelf does not, ſeem to have been very 
ancient; for we may eaſily imagine, that in 


thoſe earlier days, when the chief magiſtrate 
was ſometimes talen from the plough [2], and 
Cern. Rufinus, who had been. Dictator and twice 


Conſul, was expelled the Senate by C. Fabricius 
the Cenſor, A. U. 477, becauſe he had ten pounds 


of ſilver Fate in A houſe [3], no particular 


2433 


[+] Loviſus Patribus ob no- 
vam legem, quam Q. Clau- 
dius "Trib: pl. adverſus Se- 
natum, uno Patrum adju- 
vapte, C. Flaminio, tulerat, 
ne quis Senator, quive Sena- 

toris pater fuiſſet, maritimam 
navem, que plus quam tre- 
centarum amphorarum eſſet, 
haberet, id ſatis Habitum ad 
fructus ex agris vectandos. 


quzſtus omnis Patribus inde- 


corus viſus. Liv. x2i. 63. 
Noli metuere, Hortenſi, ne 
quæram, qui licuerit navem 
ædificare Senatori, Cic. Verr. 
v. 18. 

N. B. It is certain, that 
the Senators generally poſ- 
aa h 
tion of wealth, than what i is 
computed above: for in the 
fifth 8 of the ſecond Punic 


war. A : 9. it was de- 
creed by ds Senate, that 
75 citizen, who, at Ws 


uch larger propor- 


"preceding Cenſus, or general 


taxation of the city,was found 


to be worth from 4001. to 
800 l. of our money, ſhould 


furniſh one ſailor with fix 
months pay towards maning 


the ſlect; that thoſe, Wo 


wete rated from 800 1. to 
2400 I. ſhould furniſh thres 
ſailors, with a year's pay: 
ae rn mes 
from 2400; to 86001. ſhould 


furniſh five failors ; that all, 


who were rated above that 
ſum, ſhould furniſh ſeven; 
and that all Senators ſhould 
furniſh eight, with a year's 

y. Liv. xxiv. 11. 


[2] Si illis temporibus na- 


tus eſſes, cum 2b aratro arceſ- 
ſebantur/ quiConſulss keront- 
Cic. pro Roſc. Amer. 18. 


[3] Ab eo Cornelium Ru- 


finum duobus Conſulatibus & 
Dictatura ſpecioſiſſime fune. 
tum, =_ . pondo ar- 

Qz "> 


if 


9 * Wo 3 


VEE 


„„ = 
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preference could be given to wealth in the choice | 


of a Senator: and we find Pliny accordingly 
lamenting the unhappy change, when their 


Senators, their Judges, and their Magiſtrates came 


to bt choſen by the value of their eſtate, fince from 
that moment, all regard began to be loft for every 
thing, that was truly eftimable and laudable in 


life [J. This qualification of a Senatorian 
eſtate is referred to by Cicero in one of his letters, 
written in the time of F. Ceſar” r adminiſtration, - 


where he begs of one of his friends then in power, | 
not to ſuffer certain lands of Curtius to be 
taken from him for the uſe of the ſoldiers, 
®% becauſe, without that eſtate; he conld not bold 
«tbe rank of a Senator, to which Ceſar himſelf 
* had advanced him [2].” 


© It appears, from. was bon Re Ek 
t, that there was ſome, 
hu alſo ſubſiſting from the earlieſt times, con- 


courſe of this argu 


cerning the extraction and deſcent of Senators; 
injoining, that it ſhould always be ingenuous ;\ J 


| and as their motals were to be clear from all 


ſo their birth likewiſe, from any ſtain of 
blood: in conſequence of which, when 
Appius Claudius, in his Cenſorſhip, attempted to 


e wala comparaſlet, in ([a] Hoo autem tempore 
ordine Senatorio retentum eum Cuſar in Senatum legit: 


non'efie.—Val. Max. l. i. 9. quem ordinem ille, ita poſ- 
A. Gell. zvii. 21. | ſeſſione amiſſa, vix tueri po- 


+ inf — teſt. Graviſſimum autem eff, 


ſalegi coxptus—peſſum iere cum ſuperior factus ſit or- 


b - Pap. in dine, inferiorem eſſe fortuna. 


Hiſt. N Ep. Fam. xiii. 5. 
* ; 9 introduce 
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introduce the grandſons of freed ſlaves into the 
Senate, they were all, as we have ſeen above, 
immediately turned out again. For the Romans 
were ſo particularly careful, to preſerve even 


their common citizens from any mixture of 


ſervile blood, that they prohibited all marriages 
between them and freed ſlaves, or their children: 
and it was decreed, as a ſpecial privilege and 


reward to one Hiſp.:/a, of libertine condition, for 


her diſcovery of the impieties of the Bacchana- 
lian myſteries, that a citizen might take ber to 
wife, without any diſerace and diminution of bis 
rights [1]. Theſe diſtinctions indeed began to 
| be diſregarded towards the end of the Repub- 
rg with reſpect to the ordinary citizens, but 
| were kept up to the laſt, with regard to the 

Mal For Cn. Lentulus, in his Cenſorſhip 
abovementioned, turned Pompilius out of the 


Senate, becauſe his grandfather was a flave made 


free: yet he allowed him. his rank at the public 
ſhews, with all the outward ornaments of a 
Senator [2]: and the Papian law, made in the 
end of Auguſtus's reign, permits all the citizens, 
excepting Senators and their children, to take 
WIVES of libertine condition [ 3]. 


[1] Urique ei ingenuo nu- tum non legit: locum qui- 


bere liceret; neu quid ei qui dem Senatorium ludis, & ce> =, 


eam duxiſſet, ob id fraudi tera ornamenta reliquit, & 
ignominiæve eſſet. Liv. xxxix. 2252. — 
19. Cie. pro Cluen. 47. 
[2] Nam Fopillium, quod [3] Vid. Pighii Annal. A. 
erat Libertini filius, in Sena- U. 761. ö 
Q 3 Theſe 


i! 


* 
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I ̃ beſe were ſome of the laws, by which the 

Cenſors were obliged to act, in the enrollment 
of the new, or the omiſſion of old Senators: and 
when we read of any left out, without an inti- 
mation of their crime, it might probably be, for 
the want of one or other of theſe legal or 
cuſtomary qualifications, 

The Cenſors continued in their office for 
eighteen months, and if we ſuppoſe them to 
have been created onely every five years, the 
office muſt lie dormant for three years and an 
half. This is agreeable to what the generality 
of writers have delivered to us of the Cenſus; 
that it was celebrated every fifth year: and as 
it was accompanied always by a luftration of the 
people, ſo the word, Luſtrum, has conſtantly 
been taken, both by the ancients and moderns, 
for a term of ive years. Yet if we enquire into 
the real ſtate of the caſe, we ſhall find no good 
ground for fixing ſo preciſe a fignification to 
it; but, on the contrary, that be Cenſus and 
Luſtrum were, for the moſt part, held irregularly 
and uncertainly, at very different and various 
intervals of time, as the particular exigencies 
of the ſtate required. This is evicent, not onely 
from the teſtimonies of the old writers, but from 
authentic records and monuments of the fact, 
the Old Faſti, inſcribed on marble, and ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the Capitol of Rome; exhibiting a ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Roman magiſtrates, with a ſum- 
mary of their acts, from the earlieſt ages of the 
Republic. 


For 
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For example, Servius Tullius, who firſt inſti- 
tuted the Cenſus and Luſtrum, and afterwards 
held four of them, began to reign A. U. 175, 
and reigned forty four years. Targuinius Su- 
perbus, who ſucceeded him, held no Cenſus at all. 

The Conſuls P. Valerius and T. Lacretius re- 
vived the inſtitution of Servius, and held the 
fifth Cenſus A. U. 245, and the Capitoline 
marbles, which are defective through the ſeven 
firſt Luſtrums, mark the eighth to have hap- 
pened A. U. 279, fo that the three firſt, which 


were held by the Conſuls, carry us APIs 
interval of thirty four years. 


The Cenſors were created A. U. 311, 
which year they celebrated the eleventh — 
which gives alſo near the ſame interval to the 
three laſt, which had been held by the Conſuls. 
The twentieth Luſtrum, according to the 
Capitoline marbles, falls A. U. 390: whence we 
ſee, that under the Cenſors, who were created 
for the very purpoſe, of adminiſtring the Cen- 
ſus and Luſtrations of the people, yet the nine 
firſt of their Luſtrums, one with another, take 
up each of them very near nine years. 

Tbe laſt Luſtrum, during the liberty of the 
Republic, was held by the Cenſors Appius au- 
dius and L. Piſo, A. U. 703, and was the ſe- 
venty firſt: ſo that if we compute from the 
eleventh, or the firſt held by the Cenſors, to 
the laſt by Appius Claudius, the intervening ſixty 
will each of them contain about ſix years and 


an half. A 
.Q4 This 
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-; This is che real ſtate of the caſe, as it is de- 
© Quced from the moſt authentic records: from 


15 


term of five years, to the word Luſtrum, yet 
there is no ſufficient ground for it in fact or the 
nature of the thing. 

I have now drawn out every thing, which I 
took to have any relation to my ſubject, or to 
be of any uſe towards illuftrating the genuin 
ſtate of the Roman Senate, from its firſt inſtitu · 
tion, to the oppreſſion of its liberty: and am 
perſuaded, if I do not flatter myſelf too much, 
that, through every period of i , under 
the Kings, the Conſuls, an The Cenſors, 1 have 
traced out from the beſt authorities, one uniform 
ſcheme of the people's power and abſolute right 
over this affair, from one end to the other. But 


aàs I began my argument with the ſame notion, 


S RT e end . ſo it is poſſible, that, 
like all others, who ſet out with an hypotheſis, 
I might perhaps have a kind of biaſs upon me, 
without being ſenſible of it myſelf; fo as to 
have given a greater force to ſome facts, than 
they will eaſily bear, in order to draw them to 
my particular ſenſe. If this be che caſe, as I 
am ſure that it will not eſcape your Lordſhip's 
obſervation, ſo I ſhall have a pleaſure to be cor- 
rected by your leſs biaſſed judgment; ſince in 
this, as well as in all my other enquiries, truth 
is the onely fruit that I ſeek, or deſire to reap 
from my labor. 
Py A TREA&- 


| which" we ſee, that though time and cuſtom | 
| have fixed the notion of a Quiaquennium or 
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HAT I have hitherto been diſputing on 
the ſubje& of the Roman Senate, wag 
deſigned — to explane the method of creat - 
ing Senators, or filling up the vacancies of that 
body. But as that 4 no farther than to 
it's exterior form, ſo the reader may probably 


vould introduce him likewiſe into the inſide of 
it, and give him a view of their manner of pro- 
ceeding within doors; which might inable him 
to form a more adæquate idea of an aſſembly 


of men, which was unqueſtionably the nobleſt 


and moſt auguſt, that the world has ever ſec, 
or ever will ſee : till another empire ariſe, as 


widely extended, and as wiſely: conſtituted, as 


that of Old Rome. For this purpoſe, I have 
drawn out into this ſecond part, and diſtributed 
under proper heads, whatever I had collected 


on that ſubject from my own obſervation ; which 


I have 


wiſh, that, before I diſmiſs the, argument, 1 
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I have taken care to ſupport and inlarge every 
where, as there was occaſion, from the more 
copiaus collections of P. Manutius and C. Sigo- 
nius, Who, of all the moderus ſeem to have 
had the moſt exact, as well as the moſt extenſive 
knowledge of the affairs of ancient Rome. I 
have not, however, been a mere compiler, or 
tranſlator of the works of thoſe learned men; 
but, while I make a free uſe of them, have 
taken a liberty, to which every one has a right, 
who draws from the ſame original authorities, of 
differing from them in ſeveral points, about the 
force and application of thoſe authorities. But 
before I enter into a deſcription of the forms 
and methods of proceding in the Roman Senate, 
I think'it neceſſary in the firſt place, to give a 
ſummary accountof their power and juriſdiction, 
in order to ſhew what a ſhare they really had in 
the adminiſtration of the government, and on 
What important affairs their deliberations were 


| red — 
S E C T. I. 
. the power and juriſdifion o the Roman Senate. 


"Haves, already ſhewn, how. by the original 
conſtitution of the government, . even under 
the Kings, the collective body of the people 
was the real ſovereign of Rome, and the dernier 
reſort in all caſes. But their power, though ſu- 
preme and final, was yet qualified by this check, 
that they could not regularly enact any thing, 
which 
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which had not been previouſly confidered, and ap- 
proved by the Senate [1]. This was the founda- 
tion of the Senatorian power, as we find it ſet 
forth, in one of their firſt decrees, concerning 
the choice of a King, where it is declared, that 
an election made by the people ſhould be valid; pro- 
vided, that it was made with the authority of the 
Senate [2]: and not onely in this caſe, but in all 
others, the ſame rule was obſerved for many 
ages; and when one of the Tribuns, in con- 
tempt of it, ventured to propound a: law to 
the people, on which the Senate had not firſt 
been conſulted, all his Collegues- interpoſed, 
and declared, that they would not ſuffer any thing 
to be offered to the ſuffrage of the citizens, till the 
Fathers bad paſſed a judgment upon it [3]: And 
this indeed continued to be the general way of 


proceding | in all quiet and regular ons from 8 


[1] Auracle & &, drei 
ru ro pagruger, ors #* 5g Twas 
TY Tow ix as uh, 0 goa 
e ed ee ixuoe 1 n Bun 
%allime, 8 ad, eowndle 0 
70 6 r pn eh 2 LI 

r ininens, Ts ie 
pier, Ax ir w', AN 90 int 
70 Baoiniar, Dionyſ. Hal. 
I. vii. 38. Ed Oxon. 

. [2] Patres decreverunt, ut 
cum populus regem juſſiſſet, 
id fic ratum eſſet, fi Patres 
auctores fierent,&c. Liv. i. 17. 

Numam Pompilium---po- 


puli wy Patribus CTY 
bus Rome regnaſſe. Id. iv. 3. 
Inde Tullum Hoſtilium--- 


regem populus juffit, Patres 
auctores facti. Id. i, 22. 
Tum enim non gerebat is 
magiſtratum, qui ceperat, fi 
Patres auctores non erant 
facti. Cic. pr. Plancio, 3. 
[3] Per interceſſionem Col- 


legarum, qui nullum Plebiſ- 


citum, niſi ex auctoritate Se- 
natus, ſe perferri paſſuros, 
oſtenderunt, diſcuſſum eſt. Id. 
iv. 49. 
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the beginning of the Republic to the end of it: 

and the conſtant ſtyle of the old writers, in their 

accounts of the public tranſactions, is, that the 
Senate voted or decreed, and the people command. 
ed ſuch and ſuch an act [1]. _ 

Since nothing, therefore, which related to the 
government, could be brought before the peo. 
ple, till it had been examined by the Senate, ſo 
on many occaſions, where haſte perhaps or ſe- 
crecy was required, and where the determina. 
tions of the Senate were ſo juſt and equitable, 
that the conſent of the people might be preſumed 
and taken for granted, the Senate would natu- 
rally omit the trouble of calling them from their 
private affairs, to an unneceſſary attendance on 

the public; till by repeated omiſſions of this 
kind, begun at firſt in trivial matters, and pro- 
ceeding inſenſibly to more ſerious, they acquired | 
a ſpecial juriſdiction and cognizance in many 
Points of great importance, to the excluſion 
even of the people; who yet, by the laws and 
conſtitution of the government, had the abſo- 
lute dominion over all. For example; 
1. They aſſumed to themſelves the guardian- 
| ſhip and. ſuperintendence of the public religion; 
fo that no new God could be introduced, nor 


Iii] Senatus eam pacem Ex auctoritate Patrum, jul- 
ſervandam cenſuit, & pau- ſu populi, bellum Faliſcis 
cos poſt dies populus juſſit. indictum eſt. Id. x. 45. 

Id. xxxvii. 55. | | 
4 Altar 


E oe Fs is 
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Altar erected, nor the Sibylline * — 
without their expreſs order [ 1]. | 
2. They held lead tele prevightive; to ſettle 
the number and condition of the foreign pro- 
vinces,” that were annually aſſigned to the magi- 
ſtrates, and to declare which of them ſhould be 
Conſular and which Prætorian Provinces [2J. 

3. They had the diſtribution of the public 
treaſure, and all the expences of the govern - 
ment; the appointment of ſtipends to their ge- 
nerals, with the number of their lieutenants and 
their troops, and of the proviſions and cloath- 
ing of their armies [3]. 

4 They nominated all embaſſadors ſent from 
Rome, out of their own body, and received and 


[1] Ex auRtoritate Sena- [5] Tu provincias Conſu- 
tus, latum ad populum eft, lares---quas C. Gracchus 
nequis templum aramve in- non modo non abſtulit ab 
juſſa Senatus aut Tribuno- Senatu, ſed etiam ut neceſſe 
rum pl. majoris partis dedi- eſſet quotannis conſtitui per 
caret. Liv. ix. 46. Senatum, lege ſanxit, Cic. 

Vetus erat decretum, ne pr. Dom. 9. Vid. in Vatin, 
qui Deus ab Imperatore con- [3] Kai pr 4 ouyznile- 

, nifi a Senatu pro- wowro H I t d rage 
batus: ut M. Amilius de aveias. rere e 
de Alburao. Tertull. A- ole ali, » Th; i nf 
pol. v. eg. Poly b. I. vi. 461. 

QuamobremSibyllam qui. Au & rd Ty ovywtity H- 
dem ſepoſitam habeamus, Mipal®-, dr. or-, dr I- 
ut injuſſu Senatus ne legan- T10p-, br Gina Nuala 
ter duden Udet. in een To; 165 


: liv, 
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diſmiſſed: all, who came from foreign ſtates, 
wi ſuch anſwers as they thought proper [1] 
8. They had the right of decreeing all ſuppli- 
cations or public thankſgivings, for victories ob- 
tained, and of conferring the honor of an ova- 
tion or triumph, with the title of Emperor on 
their victorious generals [2J. 

6. It was their province, to inquire into pub- 
lic crimes or treaſons either in Rome, or the 
other parts of Lady: and to hear and determine 
all n _—\ _ _ and . 
WE They reite a power, not onely of in- 
terpreting the laws, but of abſolving men from 
the obligation of them, — even of abrogating 


them [4]. 


(i) Ne hoe quidem Sena- 
tus relinquebas, quod nemo 
unquam ademit, ut Legati 
ex ejus ordinis auctoritate le- 
garentur- quis Legatos un- 
quam audivit ſine Senatus 
conſulto? in Vatin. 15. 
Vid. Polyb, 461. 

[2] Senatus in quatriduum, 
quod nullo ante bello ſuppli- 
cationes decernit. Liv. v. 23. 
Etenim cui viginti his annis 
ſupplicatio decreta eſt, ut non 
Imperator appellaretur Cie. 
Phil. xiv. 4. 5. 

- Tis yap rene 
vag av ri Iorapourryre 
s ala! eig, Lag Times, 


r Tegan dd ous 
Nn, i (47 To 0 vviderer Guynal- 
abylas. Polyb. ibid. 

[3] Opciv; xz) ##a qu abun 
(4% 3 17 xar ranla- c- 
der- -i inhάꝗινπνh¹ tl 
ouyxNimy ti eregh vr 
Polyb. 461. 

/ Conſulem —res in Etruris 
tenuerunt, quæſtiones ex 8. 
Ctr, de conjurationibus prin- 
cipum habentem. Liv xxx. 
26. Q. Fabium Labeonem 
arbitrun. Nolanis & Neapo- 
litanis de finibus agri a Se- 
natu datum Cic. Off. 1. 10. 

JA] Senatus quidem, cujus 

eſt graviſſimum judicium de 

$10 


t 
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8 In the caſe of civil diſſentions or dangerous 
tumults. within the city, they could arm the Con- 
ſals, by a vote, with abſolute power to deſtroy 
and' put to death, without the formality of a 
trial, all ſuch citizens as were concerned in ex- 
ciring them [1]. 

They had a power to prorogue or poſt- 
pone the aſſemblies of the people; to decree the 
title of King, to any Prince whom they pleaſed ; 
thanks and praiſe to thoſe who had deſerved 
them; pardon and reward, to enemies or the diſ- 
coverers of any treaſon ; to declare any one an 
enemy by a vote; and to preſcribe a general 
change of habit to the city, in caſes of any im- 


minent danger or calamity [2]. 


jor Ger [Cic. pr. Dom. 
27. ] Quatuor omnino genera 
ſunt, in quibus per Senatum, 
more majorum, ſt(2:ur a- 
liquid de legibus. Unum eft 
ejuſmodi, placere legem ab- 
rogari—Alterum, quæ lex 
lata eſſe dicatur, ea non vi- 
deri populum teneri, Pr. 
Cornel. i. vid. Cic. pr leg. 
Manil. 21. de Pompcio legi- 
bus ex Senatus conſuito ſo- 
luto. De Scipionibus legi- 
bus ſolutis. Val. Max, viii. 
15. it, Cic. Phil. v. 

[1] Senatus deerevit, da- 
rent operam Conſules nequid 
detrimenti Reſpub. caperet. 
ea poteſtas per Senatum, 


more majorum, Magiſtratui 
maxima permittitur ; exer- 
citum parare, bellum gerere, 
coercere omnibus modis ſo- 
cios atque cives: domi mi- 
litiæque imperium judici- 
umque ſummum habere: a- 
liter fine populi juſſu nulli 
earum rerum Conſuli jus et. 
Salluſt. de Bell. Catilin. 29. 
Cic. in C 3. un. 

[2) Comitia dilata'ex Se- 
natus conſulto. [Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. iv. 16. ] Meminiſtis fieri 
S. C. me referente, ne po- 
ſtero die Comitia haberen- 
tur, Cic, pr. Mut. 25, 

Is Rex [Deiotarus) quem 
Senatus hoc nomine ſæpe ap- 


Theſe 


* 
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Theſe were the principal articles, in which 
the Senate had conſtantly exerciſed a peculiar 


juriſdiction, excluſive of the people; not ground- 


ed on any expreſs law, but the cuſtom onely 
and practice of their anceſtors, derived to them 
from the earlieſt ages. And as this was found 
by long experience, to be the moſt uſeful way 


of adminiſtring the public affairs, and the moſt 


conducive to the general peace and proſperity 
of the city, fo. it was ſuffered: by the tacit con- 
ſent of the people, to continue in the hands of 
the Senate, as a matter of convenience, rather 


than of right, and connived at, rather than 


granted, for the ſake of the common good [ 1]. 

But whenever any bold Tribun, or factious 
magiſtrate, not content with the honors of the 
city in the uſual forms, nor with ſuch, as the 
Senate was diſpoſed to corifer upon him, - choſe 
to apply to the people for ſome extraordinary 
grant of them, the citizens were frequently in- 
duced, by the artifices of ſuch leaders, to ſeize 


into their own hands ſeveral branches of that ju- 


riſdiction, which I have been deſcribing, and 
which mt ene been adminiſtred before by the 


bellsvidet. {pr: Deioe. 3. 10. Senses frequits veden 


De Maſiniſſa Rege appel - pro mea ſalute mutandam 


lato. Vid. Liv. xxx 17. De cenſuit. Pr. Sext. 12. 


præmiis indicibus decretis. {1] Cui populus ipſe mo- 
Vid. Salluſt. Bell. Cat: 3. derandi & regendi ſui pote- 
Cic. in Car. iv. 3, 3, 4. De ſtatem, quaſi quaſdam habe- 
Dolabella -.hote judicato. nas, tradidiſſet. Cic. de O- 
Phil. xi. 12. rat. i. 52. 


De ido, Fam. xii. 
_ ” Senate. 
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Senate. And after this method was once intro- 
duced aad found to be effectual, it became by 
degrees the common. recourſe of all, who, for 
the advancement of their private ambition, af- 
fected the character of popularity; and was 
puſhed ſo far at laſt, as to deprive the Senate 
in effect of all it's power and influence in the 
ſtate... 7: | | 

For in the firſt place, the Tribuns ſoon ſnatch- 

ed from them that original right, which they 
had enjoyed from the very foundation of the city, 
of being the authors or firſt moyers of every 
thing, which was to be enacted by the people; 
and excluded them from any ſhare or influence in 
the aſſemblies of their tribes [1]: and though 
in the other aſſemblies of the Curie and the Cen- 
turies, they ſeemed to have reſerved to them their 
ancient right, yet it was reduced to a mere 
form, without any real force : for inſtead of be- 
ing, what they had always been, the authors 
of each particular act, that was to be propoſed 
to the people's deliberation, they were obliged 
by a ſpecial law, to authoriſe every aſſembly of 
the people, and whatever ſhould be determined 
in it, even before the people had proceeded to any 
vote [2]: and C. Gracchus afterwards, in his fa- 


[1] Vid. Dionyſ. Hal. 1. [z] Q. Publilji Philonis 
ali, 49. | '- DiRatura popularis, quod 
Quod Patres apud majo- tres leges ſecundifiimas plebi, 
res noſtros non tenere potue- adverſas nobilitati tulit: u- 
runt, ut reprehenſores eſſent nam, ut plebiſcita omnes Qui- 
comitiorum Cic. pr. Planc. 3. rites renerlit ; alteram, ut 
Vor. IV. a. mous 
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mous Tribunate, uſed to boaſt, tha# he had de- 
moliſbed the Senate at once, by transferring to the 
Equeſtrian order, he rigbt of judicature in all 
criminal Cauſes, which the Senate had poſſeſſed 
from the time of the Kings [I]. 

But no man ever inſulted their authority more 
openly, or reduced it fo low, as J. Cæſar: 
who inſtead of expecting from the Senate, as 
the practice had always been, the aſſignment of 
a provincial government, at the expiration of 
his Confulſhip, applied himſelf directly to the 
people; and, by the help of the Tribun Vati- 
nius, procured from them a law, by which the 
provinees of NAhyricum and the Ciſalpine Gaul were 
conferred upon him for the term of five years, with 
a large appointment of money and troops; 
which ſo-ſhocked the Senate, and was thought 
ſo fatal to their authority, that, leſt it ſhould 
become a precedent by being repeated, they 
thought fit, of their on accord, to add to the 
two proviticed already granted to him the go- 
. vernment alſo of the Tranſalpine Gaul, which he 
was underſtood ſtill to deſire, that they might 
prevent him from making a fecond application 
to the propie 2). 1 was in theſe aye of fac- 


legum, qu# Comitiis Centu- [2] Et initio quidem Gal- 
riatis ferrentur, ante initum liam Ciſalpinam, Hyrico ad 
ſuffragium Patres auctores jecto, lege Vatinia accepit: 
ferent. Liv. viii. 12. mox per Senatum, Comatam 

[1] n Abe mT» Burj quoque; veritis Patribus, ne 
xabngnxe.. * de n ſi 255 9 populus & 
Cie: L _ ob 
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tion and violence, promoted chiefly by Cz/ar, 
in the firſt Triumvirate, that a profligate Con- 
ſul, Gabinius, in a public ſpeech to the people, 
had the inſolence to declare, that men were miſ- 
taken, if they imagined, that the Senate bad then 
any ſhare af power or influence in the Republic [I]. 
But in all theſe inſults on the authority of the 
Senate, though the honeſt of all ranks loudly 
inveighed againſt them, and deteſted the au- 
thors of them, as men of dangerous views, who 
aſpired to powers,. that threatened the liberty 
of the city; yet none ever pretended to ſay, that 
the acts themſelves were illegal; or that the 
people had not a clear right, by the very conſti- 
tution of the Republic, to command and enact 
whatever they judged expedient. 


S' © Tji— 


Of the right and manner of ſummoning or calling the 


Senate together, 


HE right of convoking the Senate on all 
occaſions, belonged of courſe to the Con- 
ſuls, as the ſupreme magiſtrates of the city [2] : 


haze daret. Suet, J. Cæſ. CG. [z] What is here aid, of 
Xii. Plutar. p. 714. the proper right of the Con- 

[1] Habet talem oratio- ſuls to ſummon the Senate, 
nem Conſul, qualem nun- muſt be underſtood likewiſe 
quam Catilina victor habuiſ- of all thoſe other magiſtrates, 
ſet; errare homines, fi e- who were created on extra- 
tiam tum Senatum aliquid ordinary occaſions with ſu- 
in Repub. poſſe arbitrarentur. preme power, in the place 
Cic. pr. Sext. 12, or abſence of the Conſuls ; 


R 2 which 
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which in their abſence devolved regularly to the 
next magiſtrates in dignity, the Prætors, and 
the Tribuns [1]. But theſe laſt, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, by virtue of their office, clamed 
and exerciſed a power of ſummoning the Senate 
at any time, whenever the affairs of the people 
required it, though the Conſuls themſelves were 
in the city [2]. Yet, out of deference to the 
Conſular authority, the Senate was but rarely 
called, when they were abroad, unleſs in caſes 
of ſudden emergency, which required ſome pre- 
ſent reſolution [ 3]. 

In the early ages of the Republic, when the 
precincts of the city were ſmall, the Senators 
were perſonally ſummoned by an Apparitor [4]: 
and ſometimes by a public Crier, when their 
affairs required an immediate diſpatch [5]. But 


as, the Dictator, Military 
Tribuns, Decemwiri, Interrex, 
Prefed of the city. Vid. A. 
Gell. xiv. 7. | 

[1] Placuit nobis, ut ſta- 
tim ad Cornutum, Præto- 
rem urb. litteras deferremus : 
qui, quod Conſules aberant, 
Conſulare munus ſuſtinebat, 
more majorum. Senatus eſt 
continuo convocatus,—Cic. 
Ep. Fam, x. 12. 

[z] Oi 88” Tore dna 
ref TUVYZUNAY rrreoanvio TH 
Een. Dionyl. x. 31. 
Cum Tribuni pl. edixiſſent 
Senatus adeſſet a. d. xiii, 


Kal. Jan. Cic. Ep. Fam. xi. 
6. K. x. 28. | 
[3] Senatus ſæpius pro tua 
dignitate appellaret, ſi ab- 
ſentibus Conſulibus unquam, 
niſi ad rem novam cogeretur. 
Cic. ibid. xii, 28. Liv. xxx. 
23. 
100 A Villa in Senatum 
arceſſebantur & Curius & ce- 
teri Senes: ex quo, qui eos 
arceſiebant, Viatores nomi- 
nati ſunt. Cic. de Sen. xvi. 
[5] Poſtquam audita vox 
in Foro præconis, Patres in 


Curiam ad Decemviros vo- 


cantis, &c. Liv. iii. 38. Or 
the 
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the uſual way of calling them in later days, was 
by an edi, appointing the time and place, 
and publiſhed ſeveral days before, that the no- 
tice might be more public [1]. Theſe edicts 
were commonly underſtood to reach no farther 
than to thoſe, who were reſident in Rome, or 
near it; yet when any extraordinary affair was 
in agitation, they ſeem to haye been publiſhed 
alſo in the other cities of /taly [2]. If any ſena- 
tor refuſed or neglected to obey this Summons, 
the Conſul could oblige him to give ſurety, for 
the payment of a certain fine, if the reaſons of 
his abſence ſhould not be allowed [3]. Bur 
from ſixty years of age, they were not liable to 
that penalty, nor obliged to any attendance, 
but what was voluntary [4]. In ancient times, 
as Valerius writes, “the Senators were ſo vigi- 
« Jant and attentive to the care of the public, 


pO» 1 Buoy d xneuruy ovy- 
1h. App. Bell. Civ. i. 

[1] Cum tot edicta propo- 
ſaiſſet Antonius, (Conful) 
edixit, ut adeſfet Senatus fre- 
quens a. d. viii. Kal. Dec, — 
in ante diem. iv. Kal. diſtulit. 
Cic. Phil. iii. 8. 
Ii] Senatum etiam Kalen- 
dis velle ſe frequentem adeſſe, 
etiam Formiis proſcribi juſſit. 
Cic. de J. Cæſare, ad Att. 
Ix. 17. 

3] Poſtquam citati non 
convenieb.nt, dimiſſi circa 
domos Apparitores ad pig- 


0 2 


nora capienda. Liv. iii. 38. 
Quis unquam tanto damno 
Senatorem coegit ? aut quid 
eſt ultra, præter pignus & 
mulctam? Cic. Phil. i. 5. 
[4] Lex a ſexageſimo anno 
Senatorem non citat. Senec. 
de Brev. vit. xx. But Seneca 
the father tells us, that their 
abſence was excuſed onely 
from the ty fifth year of 
their age, which ſeems moſt 
probable. Controv. Ult. I. i. 
Senator poſt annum ſexageſi - 
mum quintum in Curiam ve- 
nire nee cogitur nec vetatur. 


* that, 


' 


— 
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that, without waiting for an edict, they uſed 
< to meet conſtantly of themſelves, in a certain 
cc portico, adjoining to the Senate houſe, whence 
« they could preſently be called into it, as ſoon 
« as the Conſul came; eſteeming it ſcarce wor- 
ce thy of praiſe, to perform their duty to their 
country, by command enely, and not of their 
& own accord [I]. | 


er. WM. 
Of the place in which the Senate uſed to meet. 


HE Senate could not regularly be aſ- 
ſembled in any private or profane place; 

but always in one ſet apart, and ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated to that uſe, by the rites of augury [2]. 
There were ſeveral of theſe in different parts of 
the city, which are mentioned occaſionally by 
the old writers, as places, in which the-Senate 
uſually met; as they happened to be appointed 
by different Conſuls, agreeably either to their 
own particular convenience, or to that of the 
Senate in general, or to the nature of the buſi- 
neſs which was to be tranſacted. Theſe Senate 
houſes were called Curiæ, as the Curia Calabra, 
ſaid to be built by Romulus; the Curia Heſtilia, 


[1] Vat. Max L ii. 2, 6. bam appellaretur, Senatus 

z] Docuit confirmavitque conſultum factum eſſet, juſ- 
Varro) niſi in loco per Au- tum id non fuiſſe. A. Gell. 
gures my quod Tem- xiv. 7. 


by 
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by Tallus Haſtilius; and the Curia Pompeia, by 
Pompey the Great [ 1]. 

But the meetings of the Senate were more 
commonly held in certain temples dedicated to 
particular Deities z as in that of Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Caſtor, Bellona; of Concord, Faith, 
Virtue, the Earth, &c. For we find all theſe 
particularly celebrated by the ancients, as places, 
where the Senate was frequently aſſembled : all 
which had Altars and Images erected in them, 
for the peculiar worſhip of thoſe Deities, whoſe 
names they bore : yet theſe Temples, on ac- 


count of the uſe which the Senate made of them, 
were called likewiſe Curie; as well as the pro- 
per Curiæ, or Senate houſes, on account of their 
ſolemn dedication, -are frequently called Tem- 
ples [2]: For the word Temple, in it's primitive 
ſenſe, ſignified nothing more, than a place ſer 
apart, and conſecrated by the Augurs ; whether 


[1] Juxta Curiam Cala- tuta, ut in jis Senatus conſul. | 


bram, quæ Caſe Romuli 


proxima eſt. Macr. Sat. i. 15. 
Quod cum Senatus de his 


rebus in Curia Hoſtilia ha- 
beretur. Liv. v. 55. 
Poſtquam Senatus Idib. 
Mart. in Curiam Pompeii 
edictus eſt, Suet. J. Cæſ. 80. 
[2] Propterea & in Curia 
Hoſtilia & Pompeia - quum 
protana ea loca fuiſſent, tem- 
* eſſe per Augures conſti- 


Re. 


ta, more majorum, juſta ſieri 
poſſent. A. Gell. xiv. 7. 

Qui—Curiam incenderit ? 
—Templum ſanctitatis, am- 
plitudinis, mentis, conſilii 


publici—{Cic. pr. Mil. 33.] 


Cum Senatus in Curiam, hoc 
eſt, Edem Concordiz, Tem- 
plumque inauguratum con- 
veniſſet. 1 Alex. Sev. 
G. | 


5 incloſed 
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incloſed or open, in the city or in the fields. 
Agreeably to which notion, the Senate uſed 
to meet on ſome occaſions in the open air; and 
eſpecially whenever a report was made to them 
in form, that an ox had ſpoten; which prodigy, 
as Pliny tells us, was common in the earlier 
ages [1]. 

The view of the government, in appropria- 
ting theſe Temples to the uſe of the Senate, was, 
to imprint the more ſtrongly on the minds of 
it's members, the obligation of acting juſtly 
and religiouſly, from the ſanctity of the place, 
and the preſence, as it were, of their Gods. 
Thus one of the Cenſors removed the ſtatue of 
Concord, from a part of the city, in which it 
was firſt erected, into the Senate houſe, _ | 
he dedicated to that Goddeſs; imagining, as 
Cicero tells us, That be ſhould baniſh all love i 
diſſenfion, from that ſeat and temple of the public 
council, which be had devoted by that means to the 
religion of Concord [2]. The caſe was the ſame 
with the Temples of the other Goddeſſes, in 
which the Senate often met; of Bellona, Faith, 


[1] In hoe damit Flac- divo haberi folitum, Pli 


cus inter Æſquilinam Col- 
linamque portam poſuit ca- 
ra. Conſules Senatuſque 
in caſtra venerunt. Liv. xxvi. 
10. 


Eſt frequens in prodigis 
priſcorum, bovem locutum: 


900 nyntiato, Senatum ſub 


Hiſt. N. viii. 45. 
[2] Præſcribere enim fe 
arbitrabatur, ut fine ſtudiis 
diſſenſionis ſententiæ dice- 
rentur, fi ſedem ipſam ac 
templum publici confilii re- 
ligione Concordiæ devinxiſ- 
ſer. Cic. pr. Dom. 51. 
Virtue, 
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Virtue, Honor; that the very place might ad- 
moniſh them, of the reverence due to thoſe par- 
ticular virtues, which their anceſtors had deified 
for the ſake of their excellence : and it was to 
ſtrengthen this principle and ſenſe of religion in 
them, that Auguſtus afterwards enjoined, that 
every Senator, before he ſat down in his place, 
ſhould ſupplicate that God, in whoſe Temple they 
were aſſembled, with incenſe and wine [1]. 

The Senate, on two ſpecial occaſions, was 
always held withour the gates of Rome, either in 
the Temple of Bellona, or of Apollo, iſt, For 
the reception of foreign embaſſadors; and eſpe- 
cially of thoſe, who came from enemies, who 


were not permited to enter the city. 


2dly, To 


give audience and tranſact buſineſs with their 
own generals, who were never allowed to come 


within the walls, as long as their commiſſion 
ſubſiſted, and they had the actual command of 


an army [21]. 


[1] Quo autem le&i pro- 
batique & religioſius & mi- 
nore moleſtia, Senatoria mu- 
nera fungerentur, ſanxit, ut 
prius, quam conſideret quiſ- 
que, thure ac meto ſupplica- 
ret apud aram ejus Dei, in 
cujus Templo coiretur, Suet, 
Aug. c. 35: 

[2] Legati Nabidis Ty- 
ranni Romam venerunt duo; 


his extra Urbem, in de 


Apollinis Senatus datus eſt. 
Liv. xxxiv. 43. 

Legati ab Rege Perſeo ve- 
nerunt, eos in oppidum in- 
tromitti non placuit, quum 
jam bellum Regi eorum Se- 
natus decreſſet, & populus 
juſſiſſet.—iin Adem Bellonz 
in Senatum introducti. Id. 
xlii. 36. 

P. Corn. Scipio Conſul— 
poſtero die quam venit Ro- 


SECT. 
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Of the time when the Senate might legally be aſſembled. 


rr MANUTIUS is of opinion, 
that there were certain days, on which the 
Senate might regularly be aſſembled, and others, 
on which it could not : and that theſe laſt were 
called Comitial days, and marked under that 
name in the Kalendars, as days wholly deſtined 
and ſet apart by law, for the aſſemblics of the peo- 
ple [1]. But Sigonius contends, that the Senate 
might meet on any of thoſe days, unleſs when 
the people were actually aſſembled, and tranſ- 
acting buſineſs on them : in proof of which, 
he brings ſeveral teſtimonies from the old wri- 
ters, wherein the Senate is ſaid to have been 
held, not onely on thoſe days, which are mark- 
ed in the Faſti, as Comitial; but on thoſe alſo, 
on which the people had been actually aſſembled, 
but after their aſſemblies were diſmiſſed.” He 
obſerves likewiſe, that the number of Comitial 
days, as they are marked in the Kalendars, a- 
mount in all to /wo hundred: which makes it 


mam, Senatu in Adem Bel - Senatus deberetis : quibuſque 
lonæ vocato, quum de rebus exercitum victorem reducen- 
a ſe geſtis diſſeruiſſet, poſtu - tibus curia extra muros præ- 
lavit, ut ſibi trjumphanti li- beretur. Senec. de Benef. v. 
ceret in urbem invehi. Id. 15. 

xxxvi. 39. 2 [1] De Senatu Romano, 

i ne triumphaturi qui- c. v. 

dem intrare Urbem injuſſu 

| ſcarce 
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ſcarce credible, that either the affairs of the 

people ſhould neceſſarily employ ſo many days, 

or that the Senate ſhould be precluded from the 
uſe of ſo many in each year: from all which he- 
infers, that the title of Comitial denoted ſuch 
days onely, on which the people might be le- 

gally aſſembled ; not ſuch, on which they were 

of courſe to be aſſembled [1]. 

The truth of the matter ſeems to be this, that 

though the days called Comitial were regularly 
deſtined to the aſſemblies of the people; yet 
the Senate alſo might not only be convened on 

the ſame, after the popular afſemblies were diſ- 

ſolved, but had the power likewiſe, whenever 

they found it expedient, to ſuperſede and poſt- 

pone the aſſemblies of the people to another 
day ; and by a particular decree, to authoriſe 

their own meetings upon them, for the diſpatch 
of ſome important affair therein ſpecified [2]. 

The Senate met always of courſe on the firſt 
of January, for the inauguration of the new 


[1] Vid. Joh. Sarium Za- rent—utique ejus rei cauſa 


moſc. de Senatu Rom. I. ii. 


7. quem librum Car. Sigo- 
nius ſub nomine diſcipuli ſui 
{criphit. 

2] Senatus deinde, conci- 
lio plebis dimiſſo, haberi cœp- 
tus. Liv, xxxviii. 53. XXxix. 


M. Marcellus Conſul- de 


ea re ita cenſuit, uti Conſu- 
les de iis ad Senatum refer- 


per dies Comitiales Senatum 
haberent, Senatuſque conſul- 
tum facerent. Cic. Ep. Fam. 
viii. 8. 

Meminiſtis fieri Senatus 
conſultum referente me, ne 
poſtero die Comitia haberen- 
tur, ut de his rebus in Senatu 
agere poſſemus, Cic. p. Mur. 
25. 


Conſuls, 
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Conſuls, who entered into their office on that 
day: and there are inſtances in the ancient 
writers, of it's being aſſembled on every other 
day, except one or two, till after the 15th of 
the ſame month; the latter part of which was 
probably aſſigned to the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple [1]. The month of February, generally 
ſpeaking, was reſerved intire by old cuſtom to 
the Senate, for the particular purpoſe of giving 
audience to foreign embaſſadors [2]. But in 
all months univerſally, there were three days, 
which ſeem to have been more eſpecially deſtined 
to the Senate, the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
from the frequent examples faund in hiſtory, of 
its being convened in thoſe days. - But Auguſtus 
afterwards enacted, that the Senate ſhould not 


meet regularly or of courſe, except on two days 


onely in each month, the Kalends and Ides [3]. 


The Senate was ſeldom or never held on public 


feſtivals, which were dedicated to ſhews and 
ſports. In the month of December, in which 
the Saturnalia were celebrated for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively, Gcero giving an account of the de- 
bates of the Senate, when two hundred mem- 
bers were preſent, calls it @ fuller meeting than 


[1] Vid, Paull. Manut. ib. audiendis datur. Aſcon. in 
[2] A Kalendis Feb. Lega- Verr. i. 35. Ep. ac Fratr. ii. 
tiones in Idus Feb. rejicie- 12. 
bantur. Cic. ad Fratr. 2, 3. [z] Ne plus quam bis in 

Hic eſt menſis, quo Sena menſe legitimus Senatus age- 
tus frequens poſtulatis pro- retur, Kalendis & Idibus. 
vinciarum, & legationibus Suet. Aug. 35. 


be 
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he thought it poſſible to have been, when the holy- 
days were commencing [I]. 

On their days of meeting, they could not enter 
upon any buſineſs before the ſun was riſen; nor 
finiſh any, after it was ſet. Every thing tranſ- 
acted by them, either before or after that time, 
was null and void, and the author of it liable to 
cenſure [2] : whence it became. a ſtanding rule, 
that nothing new ſhould be moved, after four a 
clock in the afternoon [3]. Cicero therefore re- 
flects on certain decrees, procured by Antony, 
in his Conſulſhip, as being made zoo late in the 
evening, to have any authority [4]. 


[1] Senatus fuit frequen- 
tior, quam putabamus eſſe 
poſſe, menſe Decembri ſub 
dies feſtos—ſane frequentes 
fuimus ; omnino ad ducentos. 
Cic. Ep. ad Fr. ii. 1 

[2] Poſt hac deinceps di- 
cit, (Varro) Senatus conſul- 
tum, ante exortum aut poſt 
occaſum ſolem factum, ratum 
non fuiſſe, Opus etiam Cen- 
ſorium feciſſe exiſtimatos, per 
quos eo tempore 8 C. factum 
eſſet. A. Gell. xiv. 7. 

[3] Majores noſtri novam 
relationem poſt horam deci- 
mam in Senatu heri vetabant. 
Senec. de Tranquillitat. 168. 
A. 


[4] Præclara tamen Sena- 
tus conſulta illo ipſo die Veſ- 
pertina. Cic. Phil. iii. 10. 

There is one inſtanc how- 
ever of the Senate's being 
aſſembled at midnight. A. 
U. 290. upon the arrival of 
an expreſs from one of the 
Conſuls, to inform the Se- 
nate, that he was beſieged 
by the ſuperior forces of the 
LEqui and Yoaiſci, and in dan- 
ger of being deſtroyed, with 
his whole army, without an 
immediate ſuetour; which 
was accordingly decreed and 
ſent to him without loſs of 
time. Dionyſ. ix. 63. 


er. 
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of the different ranks and orders of nen in the 
Senate, and of the methad W in their 
dan 


\HE Senate, as f have ſhewn above, was 
_ compoſed of all the principal magiſtrates 
of the city, and of all, who had borne the ſame 
offices before them : and conſiſted therefore of 
ſeveral degrees and orders of men, who had 
'each a different rank in it, according to the 
dignity of the character, which he ſuſtained in 
the Republic. 

At the head of it, fat the two Conſuls in 
chairs of ſtate [1] raiſed, as we may imagine, 
by a few fteps, above the. level of the other 
benches :- out of reſpect to whoſe ſupreme dig- 
"nity, the whole aſſembly uſed to pay the com- 
phiment of g up from their ſeats, as ſoon as 
they entered into the Senate houſe 2 J. Moanu- 
Hus thinks, that the other magiftrates fat next 
to the Conſular chair, each according to his 
rank; the Pretors, Cenſors, Adiles, Tribuns, 
Quaſtors { 3]. But that opinion is grounded only 


[1] Non hac ſedes hono- 
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Senatu Rom. c. ix. 
But fince the manner of 


Tis, fella curulis, unquam va- 
ua mortis periculo fuit. Cie. 
in Cat. iu. Te * 5; 

[2] Num quiſquam tibi, 
[Conſuli] in Curiam venienti 
aſſurrexit. In Piſ. 12. 

[3] Vid. Paul. Manut. de 


their fitting can be gathered 
onely from conjecture, I have 
been apt rather to think, that 
the Conſular Senators, who, 
in all ages of the Republic, 
were the leaders and firſt 

on 
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on conjecture; ſince none of the ancients have 
left us any account of their manner of fitting. 
This however is certain, that all the private 
Senators ſat on different benches, and in a dif- 
ferent: order of precedency, according to the 
dignity of the magiſtracies, which they had ſe- 
verally borne. Firſt the Conſulars; then the 
Pretorians, Adilitiaus, Tribunitians, and Quæ- 
ftorians : in which order, and by which titles, 
they are all enumerated by Cicero [1]: and as 
this was their order in ſitting, ſo it was the ſame 
alſo, in delivering their opinions, when it came 

to their turn. | 


ſpeakers in the Senate, uſed 
to fit next in order to the 
Conſuls : and after them the 
Prætors, and all who were 
of Prætorian dignity, or had 
been Pretors: then the - 
diles, the Tribuns, and the 
2ueſters, on diſtin benches ; 
and on the ſame bench with 
each, all who had borne the 
ſame offices: but the Curule 
magiſtrates, as the Pretors 
and adiles, were perhaps 
diſtinguiſhed at the head of 
their ſeveral benches, by 
ſeats ſome what raiſed or ſe- 
parated at leaſt from the reſt 
in the form of our Settees, or 
of that Longa Cathedra, which 
Juvenal mentions, to denote 
their Curule dignity. Sat. ix. 
5 * 5 . ! . 

Theſe Senatorian benches 


were long, ſo as to hold a 
great number on each: 
whence Pompey uſed to call 
the determinations of the 
Senate, . the judgement of the 
long bench, [Cic. Ep. Fam. 
iii. 9.] by way of diſtinction 


from the ſhorter benches of 


the courts of judicatyre. 
Some of theſe benches, how- 
ever, appear to have been 


very ſhort, or not unlike to 


our ſtools ; on which each of 
the ten Tribuns. perhaps uſed 
to ſit ſingle : for the Emperor 
Claudius, as Suetonius writes, 
when he had any great affair 
to propoſe to the Senate, uſed to 


it upon a Tribunitian bench, 


placed between the Curule chairs 


of the two Conſull. Suet. 
Claud. 23. 


[1] Cic. Phil, xiii. 13, 14- 
"I. - Bur 
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But beſides theſe ſeveral orders, of which the 
Senate was compoſed, there was one member of 
it diſtinguiſhed always from the reſt, by the 
title of Prince of the Senate: which diſtinction 
had been kept up from the very beginning of 
the Republic; to preſerve the ſhadow of that 
original form, eſtabliſhed by their founder, 
Romulus; by which he reſerved to himſelf the 
nomination of the firſt or principal Senator, 
who, in the abſence of the King, was to prefide 
in that aſſembly. This title was given of courſe 
to that perſon, whoſe name was called over the 
firſt in the roll of the Senate, whenever it was 
renewed by the Cenſors. He was always one of 
Conſular and Cenſorian dignity ; 3, and generally 


one of the moſt eminent for probity and wiſ- 


dom: and the title itſelf was ſo highly reſpected, 

that he ho bore it, was conftantly called by it, 
preferably to that of any other dignity, with 
which he might happen to be inveſted [1] : yet 


[1] P. Lentulum, Princi- 
pem Senatus. [ Cic. Phil. viii. 
4.] Cum armatus M. Emi- 
lius, Princeps Senatus in Co- 
mitio ſtetiſſet. Pr. Rabir. 7. 
Aͤſter the inſtitution of the 
Cenſors, it became a cuſtom 
to confer this title of Prizce 


of the Senate, on the oldeſt. 


Senator then. living, of Cen- 
ſorian dignity : but in the 
ſecond Punic war, when one 
of the Cenſors inſiſted, that 
this rule; delivered to them 
by their anceſtors, ought to 


be obſerved, by which 7. 


Manlius Torquatus was to be 


called over the firſt of the 
Senate ; the other Cenſor de- 


_ Clared, that, ſince the Gods 


had given to him the particu- 
lar lotof calling over the Se 
nate. he would follow his own 
will in it, and call 2, Fabius 
Maximus the firſt ; who by 
the judgement of Hannibal 
himſelf, was allowed to be 
the Prince of the Roman people. 
Liv. xxvil. 11. 


there 
4 
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there were no peculiar rights annexed. to this 
title, nor any other advantage, except an acceſ- 
ſion of authority, from the notion, which it 
would naturally imprint, of a ſuperior merit in 
thoſe, who bore it. 

The Senate being aſſembled, the Conſuls, or 
the magiſtrate; by whoſe authority they were 
ſummoned, having firſt taken the auſpices, and 
performed the uſual office of religion, by ſacri- 
fice and prayer, uſed to open to them the reaſons 
of their being called together, and -propoſe the 
ſubject of that day's deliberation : in which all 
things divine, or relating to the worſhip of the 
Gods, were diſpatched preferably to any other. 
buſineſs [1]. When the Conſul had moved-any 
point, with intent to have it debated and carried 
into a decree, and had ſpoken upon it himſelf, 
as long as he thought proper, he proceeded to 
aſk the opinions of the other Senators ſeverally 
by name, and in their proper order; beginning 
always with the Conſulars, and going on to the 
Prztorians, &c. It was the practice originally, 
to aſk the Prince of the Senate the firſt : but that 
was ſoon laid aſide, and the compliment tranſ- 
ferred to any other ancient Conſular, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his integrity and ſuperior abilities : till in 
the later ages of the Republic, it became an 
eſtabliſhed 2 to pay that reſpect to rela- 


(1] Docet deinde, (Varro) divinis prius quam humanis 
immolare hoſtiam prius, au- ad Senatum referendum efle. 
ſpicarique debere, qui Sena- A. Gell. xiv. 7. 
tum habiturus eſſet: de rebus ; 
Vor. IV. S tions, 
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tions, or particular friends, or to thoſe, who 
were likely to give an opinion the moſt favor- 
able to their own views and ſentiments on the 
quæſtion propoſed [1]. But whatever order the 
Conſuls obſerved, in aſking opinions, on the firſt 
of 7anuary, when they entered into their office, 
they generally purſued the ſame through the 
reft of the year. J. Ceſar indeed broke through 
this rule: for though he had aſked Craſſus the 
firſt, from the beginning of his Conſulſhip, yet, 
upon the marriage of his daughter with Pompey, 
he gave that priority to his Son- in- law; for 
which however he made an apology to the 
Senate [ 2]. | 

This honor, of being aſked in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and preferably to all others of the 
ſame rank, though of ſuperior age or, nobility, 
ſeems to have been ſeldom carried farther, than 
to four or five diſtinguiſhed perſons of Conſular 
dignity [3]; and the reſt were afterwards aſked 


[1] Singulos autem debere 
conſuli gradatim, incipique 
a Conſulari gradu, ex quo 
gradu ſemper quidem antea 
primum rogari ſolitum, qui 
Princeps in Senatum lectus 
eſſet: tum novum morem 
inſtitutum reſert, per ambi- 
bitionem gratiamque, ut is 
primus rogaretur, quem ro- 
gare vellet, qui haberet Se- 


natum, dum is tamen ex 


gradu conſulari eſſet. ibid. 
[2] Ae poſt novam affini-· 


tatem, Pompeium primum ro- 
gare ſententiam cœpit (]. 
Cæſar) quum Craſſum ſoleret: 
eſſetque conſuetudo, ut quem 
ordinem interrogandi ſenten- 
tias Conſul Kal. Jan. inſtitu- 
iſſet, eum toto anno conſer- 
varet. Suet. J. Cæſ. 21. 
Ejus rei rationem reddi- 
diſſe eum Senatui, Tiro Tul- 
lius, M. Ciceronis libertus, 
refert A. Gell. iv. 10. 
[3] Scito igitur, primum 
me non eſſe rogatum ſenten- 
according 
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according to their ſeniority: and this method, 
as I have ſaid, was obſerved generally through 
the year, till the election of the future. Conſuls, 
which was commonly held about the month of 
Auguſt : from which time, it was the conſtant 
cuſtom, to aſk the opinions of the Conſuls elefF 
preferably to all others, till they entered into 
their office, on the firſt of January following [ 1]. 

As the Senators then were perſonally called 
upon to deliver their opinions, according to their 
rank, ſo none were allowed to ſpeak, till it came 
to their turn, excepting the magiſtrates ; who 
ſeem to have had a right of ſpeaking on all 


tiam: præpoſitumque eſſe 
nobis Pacificatorem Allobro- 
gum: idque admurmurante 


| Senatu, neque, me invito; 


eſſe factum - & ille ſecundus 
in dicendo locus habet auc- 
toritatem peene principis : 
tertius eſt Catulus: quartus 
(i etiam hoc queris) Hor- 
tenſius. Cic. ad Att. i. 13. 
C. Cæſar in Conſulatu 
quatuor ſolos extra ordinem 
ſententiam rogaſſe dicitur. 
A. Gell. iv. 10. 

[1] Tum D. Junius Sila- 
nus, primus ſententiam ro- 
gatus, quod eo tempore Con- 
ſul deſignatus erat. {Salluft. 
Bell. Cat. 5o.] Ego tamen 
he nihil expecto, quomodo 
Paullum, Conſulem deſigna- 
tum, primum ſententiam di- 
centem. Cie. Ep. Fam. viii. 


4. Vid. it. Phil. v. 13. 

As the Conſuls ele& had 
this preference given in 
ſpeaking before all the Con- 
ſulars, fo the Prætors and 
Tribuns ele& ſeem to have 
had the ſame, before the reſt 
of their particular orders : 
for in that famous debate 
upon the manner of puniſh- 
ing Catiline's accomplices, 
we find that J. Cæſar, then 
Preator eld, was aſked his 
opinion by the Conſul, at 
the head of the Prztorians ; 
and M. Cato, then Tribun 
ele, was aſked likewiſe in 
his turn, at the head of the 
Tribunitians. Vid. Salluſt. 
Bell. Cat. 51, 52. Cic. Ep. 
ad Att. I. xii, 21. it. Pigh. 
Annal. | 


Sa occaſions, 
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occaſions; whenever they thought fit; and for 
that reaſon perhaps were not particularly aſked 
or called upon by the Conſuls. Cicero indeed, 
on a certain occaſion, ſays, that he was aſked 
the firſt of all the private Senators [1]; which 
implies, that ſome of the magiſtrates had been 
aſked before him : but they were then aſked by 
a Tribun of the people, by whom that meeting 
of the Senate had been ſummoned, and who 
would naturally give that preference to the ſu- 
perior magiſtrates, who then happened to be 
preſent: but I have never obſerved, that a 
Conſul aſked any one the firſt, but a Conſular 
Senator, or the Conſuls elect. 

Though every Senator was obliged to declare 
his opinion, when he was aſked by the Conſul, 
yet he was not confined to the ſingle point then 
under debate, but might launch out into any 
other ſubject whatſoever, and harangue upon it 
as long as he pleaſed [2]. And though he 
might . deliver his opinion with all freedom, 
when it came to his turn, yet the Senate could 
not take any notice of it, nor enter into any 
debate upon it, unleſs it were eſpouſed and 
propoſed to them in form by ſome of the ma- 


[1] Racilius ſurrexit, & de accepiſſent, quæ vellent ex- 
judiciis referre cœpit. Mar- promere, relationemque in ea 
cellinum guidem primum ro- poſtulare. Tacit. Ann. xii. 
gavit—poſtea de privatis me 49. 
primum ſententiam rogavit— Erat jus Senatori, ut ſen- 
Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 1. tentiam rogatus, diceret ame 

[2] Licere Patribus, quo- quicquid vellet alia rel, & 
ties jus ſententiæ dicendæ quoad vellet. A. Gell. iv. 10. 

giſtrates, 
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giſtrates, who had the ſole privilege of referring 
any quæſtion to a vote, or of dividing the houſe 
upon it IJ. Whenever any one ſpoke, he 
roſe up from his ſeat, and ſtood while he was 
ſpeaking; but when he aſſented onely to an- 
other's opinion, he continued fitting [2]. 
Several different motions might be made, and 
different quæſtions be referred to the Senate by 
different magiſtrates, in the ſame meeting [3]: 
and if any buſineſs of importance was expected 
or defired, which the Conſuls had omitted to 
propoſe, or were unwilling to bring into debate, 
it was uſual for the Senate, by a ſort of general 
clamour, to call upon them to move it; and 
upon their refuſal, the other magiſtrates had a 
right to propound in, even againſt their will [4]. 


[1] Huie aſſentiuntur reli- 
qui Conſulares, præter Ser- 
viium—& Volcatium, qui, 
Lupo referente, Pompeio de- 
cernit, Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 1, 2. 

From theſe two epiſtles it 
appears, that Yolcatius's opi- 
nion in favor of Pompey was 
not referred to the Senate by 
Velcatius himſelf, who was 
then a private Senator, but 
by Lupus, then Tribun of the 
people, in order to divide the 
houſe upon it. For a private 
Senator, as Tacitus intimates 
above, could only, relationem 
toflulare, that is, demand to 
have it referred to a vote by 
ſome of the magiſtrates. 


[2] Racilius ſurrexit, &c, 
[Cic. ad Fra. ii. 1.] Poſtquam 
Cato aſſedit. [Salluft. Bell. 
Cat. 53. Cic. ad Att. i. 14.] 
Quotieſcunque aliquid eſt ac- 
tum, ſedens, 1is aſſenſi, qui 
mihi leniſſime ſentire viſi ſunt. 
Cic. Ep. Fam. v. 2. 

[3] De Appia Via & de 
Moneta Conſul; de Lupercis 
Tribunus pleb. refert. Cic. 
Phil. vii. 1. 

[4] Conclamatum deinde 
ex omni parte Curiæ eſt, uti 
referret P. Zlius Prætor. 
[Liv. xxx. 21.] Flagitare 
Senatus inſtitit Cornutum, ut 
referret ſtatim de tuis litteris. 


le, ſe conſiderars velle, cum 


83 If 
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If any opinion, propoſed to them, was thought 
too general, and to include ſeveral diſtinct ar- 
ticles, ſome of which might be approved, and 
others rejected, it was uſual to require, that it 
might be divided, and ſometimes by a general 
voice of the aſſembly, calling out, divide, di- 
vide [1J. Or if in the debate, ſeveral different 
opinions had been offered, and each ſupported 
by a number of Senators, the Conſul, in the 
cloſe of it, uſed to recite them all, that the 
Senate might paſs à vote ſeparately upon each: 
but in this, he gave what preference he thought 
fit, to that opinion which he moſt favored, 
and ſometimes even ſuppreſſed ſuch of them, 


as he wholly diſapproved | 2]. - In Caſes how- 


ever, where there appeared to be no difficulty 
or oppoſition, decrees were ſometimes made, 
without any opinion being aſked or delivered 


upon them [3]. 


ei magnum convicium heret 
a cuncto Senatu, quinque 
Tribuni pl. retulerunt. [Cic. 
Ep. Fam. x. 16.] De quo 
legando ſpero Conſales ad 
Senatum relaturos; qui fi 
dubitabunt, aut gravabuntur, 
ego me profiteor: relaturum, 
Cic. pr. Leg. Man. 19. 

[1 Quod fieri in Senatu 
ſolet, faciendum ego in Phi- 
loſophia etiam exiſtimo; cum 
cenſeat aliquis quod ex parte 
mihi placeat, jubeo dividere 
ſententiam. (Senec. Epiſt. 


\ 


21,] Poſtulatum eR, ut Bibuli 
ſeatentia divideretur. Cic. 
Ep. Fam, i. 2. Vid. Aſcon. 
in Orat. pr. MiL 6. 

[2] Lentulus Conſul ſen- 
tentiam Calidii pronuntiatu- 
rum ſe omnino negavit. Cæſ. 
Comm. Bell. Civ. 429. 

[3] Præclara tum oratio 
M. Antonii - de qua ne ſen- 
tentias quidem diximus. 
Scriptum 8. C. quod fri 
vellet, attulit. Cic. Phil. 
1. 1. 


When 
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When any queſtion was put to the vote, it 
was determined always by a diviſion or ſepara- 
tion of the oppoſite parties, to different parts of 
the Senate-houſe ; the Conſul or preſiding ma- 
giſtrate having firſt given order for it in this 
form; let thoſe, who are of ſuch an opinion, paſs 
over to that fide, thoſe, who think differently, to 
this [1]. What the majority of them approved, 
was drawn up into a decree, which was gene- 
rally conceived in words prepared and dictated 
by the firſt mover of the quæſtion, or the prin- 
cipal ſpeaker in favor of it; who, after he 
had ſpoken upon it, what he thought ſufficient 
to recommend it to the Senate, ufed to conclude 
his ſpeech, by ſumming up his opinion in the 
form of ſuch a decree, as he deſired to obtain 
in conſequence of it C2]: which decree, when 
confirmed by the Senate, was always ſigned and 


[1] Qui hoe cenſetis, illuc 
tranſite; qui alia omnia, in 


Vid. Philip. i. v. vii. ix. x. 
xiii. xiv. 


hanc partem. [ Feſt. in Voc. 
Qui. ] de tribus Legatis, fre- 
quentes ierunt in alia omnia. 
Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 2. 

[2] Thus Ciceros Philippic 
Orations, which were ſpoken 
at different times in the Se- 
nate, on points of the greateſt 
importance, generally con- 
clude with the form of ſuch 
a decree, as he was recom- 
mending on each particular 
occaſion; Quæ cum ita ſint; 
or Quas ob res ita cenſeo. 


Cicero ſpeaking of the de- 
cree, by which the accom- 
plices of Catiline were con- 
demned to ſuffer death, gives 
this reaſon why it was drawn 
in the name and words of 
Cato, though Silanus the 
Conſul ele&, had delivered 
the ſame opinion before him ; 
becauſe Cato had ſpoken up- 
on it more explicitely, futly, 
and ſtrongly than Silanus. 
Ep. ad Att, xii. 21. 


S 4 atteſted 
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atteſted by a number of Senators, who choſe ta 
attend through the whole proceſs of it, for the 
ſake of adding their names to it, as a teſtimony 
of their particular approbation of the thing, as 
well as of reſpect to the perſon, by whoſe au- 
thority, or in whoſe favor it was drawn [1]. 
When the Senate appeared to be diſpoſed and 
ready to paſs a decree, it was in the power of 
any one of the ten Tribuns of the people, 10 
intercede, as it was called; that is, to quaſh it 
at once, by his bare negative, without aſſigning 
any reaſon [2]. The general law of theſe inter- 
ceſſions was, that any magiſtrate might inhibit 
the acts of his equal, or inferior [3]: but the 
Tribuns had the ſole prerogative, of controlling 
the acts of every other magiſtrate, yet could 
not be controlled themſelves by any[4]. But 


[1] Hzc enim Senatus con- 
ſulta non ignoro ab amiciſſi- 
mis ejus, cujus de honore 
agitur, ſcribi ſolere. [ Cic. 
Ep. Fam. xv. 6. it. viii. 8.) 
Theſe ſubſeriptions were call - 
ed, 8. Ci auctoritates. ibid. 

[2] Veto was the ſolemn 
word uſed by the Tribuns, 
when they inhibited any de- 
cree of the Senate, or law 
propoſed to the people. Faxo, 
ne juvet vox iſta, Veto, qua 
'munc concinentes Collegas 
—.— tam læti auditis. Liv. 


1 ] Toe ſcripſit Varro) 


de interceſſionibus, dixitque 
intercedendi, ne Senatus con- 
ſultum fieret, jus fuiſſe iis ſo- 


lis, qui eadem poteſtate, qua 


ii, qui S. C. facere vellent, 


majoreve eſſent. [A. Gell. 


xiv. 7.] Aſt ni poteſtas par 
majorve prohibuiſſet, Senatus 


conſulta perſeripta ſervanto. 
Cic. de Leg. iii. 3. 
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in all caſes, where the determinations of the 
Senate were overruled by the negative of a 
Tribun, of which there are numberleſs in- 
ſtances, if the Senate was unanimous, or gene- 
rally inclined to the decree fo inhibited, they 
uſually paſſed a vote to the ſame purpoſe, and in 
the ſame words, which, inſtead of a decree, was 
called an authority of the Senate, and was entered 
into their journals [1], yet had no other force, 
than to teſtify the judgement of the Senate on 
that particular quzſtion, and to throw the odium 
of obſtructing an uſeful act, on the Tribun, 
who had hindered it. And in order to deter 
any magiſtrate, from acting ſo factiouſly and 
arbitrarily in affairs of importance, they often 
made it part of the decree, which they were 
going to enact, that if any one attempted to 
obſtruct it, he ſhould be deemed to af? againſt the 
intereſt of the Republic [2]. Yet this clauſe had 
ſeldom any effect on the bardy Tribuns, -who 
uſed to apply their negative in defiance of it, as 

freely, as on any other more indifferent occaſion. 


[1] De his rebus Senatus 
auctoritas graviſſima interceſ- 
ſit: cui cum Cato & Caninius 
interceſſiſſent, tamen eſt per- 
ſcripta. [ Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 2.] 
Servilius Ahala—fi quis in- 
tercedat Senatus conſulto, ſe 
auctoritate fere contentum, 
dixit. Liv. iv. 57. Vid. Dio. 
Iv. 550. 

2] Senatum exiſtimare, 


neminem eorum, qui poteſta- 
tem habent intercedendi— 
moram afferre oportere, quo- 
minus 8. C. fieri poſſit. qui 
impedierit = eum Senatum 
exiſtimare, contra Rempub. 
feciſſe. Si quis huic 8. Co 
interceſſerit, Senatui placere, 
auctoritatem perſcribi, Cic. 
Ep. Fam. viii. 8. ad Att. 
ir. 2a. 


But 
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But the private Senators alſo, and eſpecially 
the factious and leaders of parties, had ſeveral 
arts of obſtructing or paltponing a decree, by 
many pretexts and impediments, which they 
could throw in its way. Sometimes they. al- 
kdged ſcruples of religion; that the Anſpices 
were not faverable, or not rightly talen; which, 
H confirmed by the Augurs, put a ſtop. to the 
buſineſs for that day [1]. At other times, they 


urged. ſome pretended admonition from be Si- 


bylline books, which were then to be conſulted 
and interpreted to a ſenſe, that ferved their 
purpole [2]. But the moſt common method 
was, to waſte the day, by ſpeaking for two or 
three hours ſucceſſively, ſo as to leave no time 
to. fniſh\.the affair in that meeting; of which 
we find many examples in the old writers: yet 
when ſome of the more turbulent magiſtrates 
were groſsly abufing this right, againſt the ge- 


'[1] Recitatis litteris, oblata 
religio Cornuto eſt. Pullari- 
orum admonitu, non fatis 
diligenter eum auſpiciis ope- 
ram dedifſe ; idque a noſtro 
Collegio eſſe comprobatum. 
itaque res dilata eſt in poſte- 
rum. Fp. Fam. x. 12. 

L] Thus in 2 debate on 


the ſubject of replacing King 


Prolemy on the throne. of 
app . the Tribun Cato,who 
oppoſed it, produced ſome 
verſes from the Sibyline 
books, by which they were 


warned, never to reſtore any 
King of #gypt with an ar- 
my ; upon which the Senate 


laid hold on that pretext, . 


and voted. it dangerous to the 


Republie, to ſend the King 
home with an army. [Dio. 
3%. P. 98. Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 


2. ] concerning which Cicero, 
in his account of it to Len- 
tulus, ſays, Senatus religionis 
calumniam non religione, ſed 
malevolentia, & illius regiz 
largitionis invidia compro- 
bat. Cie. Ep. Fam. 1. 1. 
neral 
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neral inclination of the aſſembly, the Senators 
were ſometimes ſo impatient, as to ſilence them, 
as it were, by force, and to diſturb them in ſuch: 
a manner, by their clamor and hiſſing, as to 
oblige them to deſiſt [1]. 
It ſeems probable, that a certain number of 
Senators was required by law, as neceſſary to 
legitimate any act, and give force to a decree. 
For it was objected ſometimes to the Conſuls, 
that they had procured decrees ſurreptitionſly, 
and by ſtealth as it were, from an houſe not ſuf- 
ficiently full [2]: and we find buſineſs alſo poſt- 
poned by the Senate, for the want of a competent 
number [3]: ſo that when any Senator, in a 
thin houſe, had a mind to put a ſtop to their 
proceedings, he uſed to call out to the Conſul, 
to number the Senate [4]. Yet there is no certain 


[1] C. Cæſar Conful M. 
Catonem ſententiam rogavit. 
Cato rem, quam conſuleba- 
tur, quoniam non e Repub. 
videbatur, perfici nolebat. 
ejus rei gratia ducendæ, lon- 
ga oratione utebatur, exime- 
batque dicendo diem. A. 
Gell. iv. 10. 

Cum ad Clodium ventum 
eſt, cupiit diem conſumere : 
neque ei. finis eſt factus: ſed 
tamen cum horas tres fere 
dixiſſet, odio & ſtrepitu Se- 
natus, coactus eſt aliquando 
perorare. Cic. ad Att. iv. 2. 

J2] Neque his contentus 
Conſul fuit. Sed poſtea per 


infrequentiam furtim Senatus 
confulto adjecit, c. [ Liv. 
xxxviii. 44] Qui per infre- 
quentiam furtim Senatus con- 
ſultum ad ærarium detulit. 
Liv. xxxix. 4. 

[3] In Kalendas rejecta re, 
ne frequentiam quidem effi- 
cere potuerunt. Cic. Ep. 
Fam. viii. 3. it. viii. 5, 

[4] Numera Senatum,! ait 
quivis Senator Conſuli, cum 
impedimento vult eſſe, quo 
minus faciat S. C. Feſt. in 
Voc. Numera. 

- Renuntiatum nobis erat, 
Hirrum diutius dicturum, 
prendimus eum, non modo 


number 
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number ſpecified 'by any of the old writers, 
except in one or two' particular caſes. For ex- 
ample; when the Bacchanalian rites were pro- 
hibited in Rome, it was decreed, that no one 
ſhould be permitted to uſe them, without a 
ſpecial licence granted for that purpoſe by the 
Senate, when an hundred members were preſent [ 1]: 
and this perhaps was the proper number re- 
quired at that time in all caſes, when the Senate 
conliſted of three hundred, But about a century 
after, when its number was increaſed to. five 
hundred, C. Cornelius, a Tribun of the people, 
' Pfocured a law, that the Senate ſhould not have 
a power of abſolving any one from the obligation 
of the laws, unleſs * hundred Senators were 
7. [2]. 

The decrees of the Senate were uſually pub- 
liſhed, and openly read to the people, ſoon after 
they were paſſed ; and an authentic copy of them 
was always depoſited in the public treaſury of 
the city, or otherwiſe they were not conſidered 
as legal or valid [3]: When the buſineſs of 


non fecit, ſed cum de hoſti- 
bus ageretur, & poſſet rem 


impedire, fi, ' ut numeraretur, 


poſtularet, tacuit. Cic. Ep. 
Fam. viii. 11. 

[i) Quum i in Senatu cen- 
tum non minus adeſſent. 
Liv. xxxix. 18. 

(2] Diximus—Cornetium 
primo legem promulgaſſe, 
nequis per Senatum lege ſol- 
veretur: deinde tuliſſe, ut 


tum denique de ea re S. C. 
fieret, cum adeſſent in Senatu 
non minus ce. 

Aſcon. in orat pr. Cornel. 1. 

[3] Senatus conſulta nun- 
quam facta ad ærarium (ab 
Antonio) referebantur. [Cic. 
Phil. v. 4.] Igitur factum S. 
C. ne decreta Patrum ante 
diem decimum ad ærarium 
deferrentur. Tac. Ann. iii. 


51. he 
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the day was finiſhed, the Conſul, or other ma- 
giſtrate, by whom the Senate had been called 
together, uſed to diſmiſs them with theſe words, 
Fathers, I have no farther occaſion to detain you; 
or, no body detains you [1]. 


,,S:8. CC. T3 
Of the force or effect of the decrees of the Senate. 


S to the force of theſe decrees, it is difficult 
A to define preciſely, what it was. It is 
certain, that they were not conſidered as laws, 
but ſeem to have been deſigned originally, as 
the ground work or preparatory ſtep to a law, 
with a ſort of proviſional force, till a law of the 
ſame tenor ſhould be enacted in form by the 
people; for in all ages of the Republic no law 
was ever made, but by the general ſuffrage of 
the people. The decrees of the Senate related 
chiefly to the executive part of the government; 
to the aſſignment of provinces to their magi- 

| ſtrates z and of ſtipends to their generals, with 
the number of their ſoldiers; and to all occa- 
ſional and incidental matters, that were not 
provided for by the laws, and required ſome 
preſent regulation : ſo that for the moſt part, 
they were but of a temporary nature, nor of 


[1] Neque unquam receſſit Aurel.) Tum ille, ſe Sena- 
de Curia, niſi Conſul dixiſſet, tum negavit tenere. Cic. ad 
nihil vos moramur, Patres con- Fratr. ii. 1. 


feripti, © [Capitolin. de M. 


force 
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force any longer, than the particular occaſions 
ſubſiſted, to which they had been applied. 
But though they were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
laws ; yet they were underſtood always to have 
a binding force; and were generally obeyed 
and ſubmitted to by all orders, til} they were 
annulled by ſome other decree, or overruled 
by ſome law. Yet this deference to them, as 
I have fignified above, was owing rather to 
cuſtom, and a general reverence of the city for 
the authority of that ſupreme council, than to 
any real obligation derived from the conſtitution 
of the government. For in the early ages, upon 
a diſpute concerning a particular decree, we find 
the Conſuls, who were charged with the exe- 
cution of it, refuſing to enforce it, becauſe it 
was made by their predeceſſors, alledging, that 
the detrees of the Senate continued onely in force 
for one year; or during the magiſtracy of thoſe, 
by whom they were madeſ1]. And Gcero 
likewiſe, when it ſerved the cauſe of a client, 


whom he was defending, to treat a decree of the 


Senate with flight, declared it to be of no effect, 
becauſe it had never been offered to the people, to 
be enacted into a law [2]. In both which caſes, 
though the Conſuls and Cicero ſaid nothing, but 
what was agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
yet they ſaid it perhaps more ſtrongly and pe- 


[1] Kal Spa n dra rus eb induovr xa toxin 
#5 as xvcivc, à n$iGlar rs Dionyl. ix. 37. - 
epridgier, ans woniwyals [2] Cic. pr. Cluentio, 49. 


5 4 | remptorily, 


* men, * TY n # wma FLY „ 
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remptorily, than they would otherwiſe have 
done, for the ſake of a private intereſt; the 
Conſuls, to ſave themſelves the trouble of exe- 
cuting a diſagreeable act; and Cicero, to do a 
preſent ſervice to a client, who was in great 
danger and diſtreſs. But on all occaſions in- 
deed, the principal magiſtrates, both at home 
and abroad, ſeem to have paid more or leſs 
reſpe& to the decrees of the Senate, as it hap- 
pened to ſerve their particular intereſt, or incli- 
nation, or the party, which they eſpouſed in the 
ſtate {1]. But in the laſt age of the Republic, 
when the uſurped powers of ſome of its chiefs 
had placed them above the controll of every 
cuſtom or law, that obſtructed their ambitious 
views, we find the decrees of the Senate treated 
by them, and by all their creatures, with the 
utmoſt contempt [2]; whilſt they had a bribed 
and corrupted populace at their command, 
ready to grant them every thing, that they de- 


fired, till hey had utterly Wem the public 
liberty. 


[1] Cicero recommending, authority of the Senate. Ep. 
the affairs of Cærellia to P. Fam. xiii, 72. 
Servilius, when he was go- [2] Habetorationem talem 
vernor of Afia, puts him in Conſul, (Gabinius) qualem 
mind, that there was a de- nunquam Catilina victor ha- 
cree of the Senate ſubſiſting, buiſſet; errare homines, fi 
which was favorable to her etiam tum Senatum aliquid 
intereſt, and that he knew in Repub. poſſe, arbitraren- 
Servilius to be one of thoſe, tur. Cic. pr. Sext. 12. 
who paid great regard to te 


SE CT. 
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O the peculiar dignity, honors, and ornaments of 
a Roman Senator. 


IT is natural to imagine, that the members of 
this ſupreme council, which held the reins 
of ſo mighty an empire, and regulated all its 
. tranſactions with foreign ſtates, and which, in 
its floriſhing condition, as Cicero ſays; preſided 
"ever . the whole earth [i]; muſt have been con- 
ſidered every where as perſons of the firſt 
eminence, which the world was then acquainted 
with. And we find accordingly, that many of 
them had even Kings, cities, and whole nations, 
under their particular patronage [2]. Cicero 
reciting the advantages of a Senator, above the 
other orders of the city, ſays, that he had au- 
therity and ſplendor at home; . fame and intereſt 
in countries abroad | 3] : and on another occaſion, 
« what city is there, ſays he, not onely in our 
% provinces, but in the remoteſt parts of the 


[1] Qui quondam florens 
Orbi terrarum præſidebat. 
Phil. ii. 7. 

[z] In ejus magiſtratus 
tutela Reges atque exteræ 
gentes ſemper fuerunt. pr. 
Sext. 30. ]. Duz maximæ 
Clientelz tuz, {Catonis] Cy- 
prus Inſula, & Cappadociæ 
regnum, tecum de me lo- 


quentur : puto etiam Regem 


Deiotarum, qui tibi uni eſt 
maxime neceſſarius. [Cie. 
Ep. Fam. xv. 4.] Adſunt 
Segeſtani, Clientes tui (P. 
Scipionis.) [In Verr. iv. 36.] 
Marcelli, Siculorum Patroni. 
Ib. 41. SIE 

[z] AuRoritas, domi ſplen- 
dor; apud exteras nationes, 
nomen & gratia. pr. Cluen. 
56. 
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« earth, ever ſo powerful and free, or ever ſo 
« rude and barbarous; or what King is there, 
« who is not glad to invite and entertain a 
« Senator of the Roman people in his houſeſ 1]?” _ 
It was from this order alone, that all embaſſa- 
dors were choſen and ſent to foreign ſtates: and 
when they had occaſion to travel abroad, even 
on their private affairs, they uſually obtained 
from the Senate the privilege of a free legation, 
as it was called; which gave them a right to 
be treated every where with the honors of an 
embaſſador, and to be furniſhed on the road 
with a certain pfoportion of proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries for themſelves and their attendants [2] : 
and as long as they reſided in the Roman pro- 
vinces, the governors uſed to aſſign them a 
number of hors, or mace-bearers, to march 
before them in ſtate, as before the magiſtrates 
in Rome el 37 And if ml had any law-ſuit « or 


[1] Ecque es eſt, non 
in provinciis noſtris, verum 
in ultimis nationibus, aut tam 
potens, aut tam libera, aut 
etiam tam immanis ac bar- 
bara: Rex denique ecquis 
eſt, qui Senatorem populi 
Romani tecto ac domo non 
invitet ? Cic. in Verr. iv: 11. 

2] Placitum eſt mihi, ut 
poſtularem legationem libe- 
ram mihi reliquiſque noſtris, 
ut aliqua cauſa proficiſcendi 
honeſta quzreretur, Cic, Ep. 


Vor. IV. 


Fam. X1. 1. it. vid. Att. xv. 
11, C. Anicius—negotiorum 


ſuorum cauſa, legatus eſt in 


Africam, ' legatione libera. 
Cic. Ep. Fam. xi: 21. — 
in Tiber. 31. 


[3] Idque a te peto, wh 
ipſe in provincia facere ſum 
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cauſe of property depending in thoſe provinces, 
they ſeem to have had a right to require it to be 
remitted to Rome [ 1]. 

At home likewiſe they were diſtinguiſhed by 
peculiar honors and privileges : for at the public 
ſhews and plays, they had particular ſeats ſet a- 
part and appropriated to them in the moſt com- 
modious part of the theatre [2] : and on all ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, when ſacrifices were offered to 
Fupiter by the magiſtrates, they had the ſole 
right of feaſting publickly in the capitol, in habits 
of ceremony, or ſuch as were proper to the of- 


| an, which they had born in the city [3]. 


(a] Lentulus, Popillium, 
quod erat libertini filius in 
Senatum non legit, locum 
quidem Senatorium ludis, & 
cetera ornamenta reliquit. 
Cic. pr. Clu. 47. vid. it. Plu- 
tar. in Flamimn. p. 380. A. 

But in the ſhews and 
games of the Ciro they uſed 
to fit promiſcuoully with the 
ether citizens, till the em - 
geror Claudius nfligned them 
peculiar ſents there alſo. Suct. 
in Claud. 21. M2 

The place where the Se- 
-nators {at in the theatres was 
called the Orchefra, which 


. that part of the ſtage, on 


tis nor 


common benches of the the- 
atres, and on a level with 


which the Pantomimes per- 
formed. Vid. Suet. Aug. 35. 
& in J. Cæſ. 39. 
Agquales illic habitus, ſi- 
mileſque vide bis 
Orcheſtram & populum — 
JIuv. Sat. ii. 177. 
In Orcheſtra autem Senato- 


rum ſunt ſedibus loca deſti- 


nata. Vitruv. I. v. c. 6. 

[3] Quoſdam (Senatores) 
ad excuſandi ſe verecundiam 
compulit : ſervavitque etiam 
excuſantibus inſigne veſtis, 

& ſpectandi in Orcheſtra, e- 
pulandique publice jus. Suet. 
Aug. 35.] Ea ſimultas quum 
diu manſiſſet; & ſolemni die 

They 
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They were diſtinguiſhed alſp from all the 
other citizens by the ornaments of their ordinary 
dreſs and habit, eſpecially by their vg or tunic, 
and the faſhion of their 4. j 4 which the old 
writers make frequent mention. The peculiar 
ornament of their tunic was the latus clzvus, as 
it was called, being a broad ftripe of purple, 
ſewed upon the forepart of it, and running down 
the middle of the breaſt, which was the proper 
diſtinction between them and the Knights, who 
wore a much narrower ſtripe of the = color, 
and in the ſame manner [1]. The faſhion alſo 
of their ſhoes was peculiar and different. from 
that of the reſt of the city. Cicero ſpeaking of 

£ one Afinius, who in the general confuſion occa- 
| ſioned by J. Cz/ar's death, had intruded him- 
ſelf into the Senate, ſays, that ſeeing the Seuate 
houſe open after Czlar's death, be changed his ſhoes, 
and became à Senator at once [2] ; this difference 


Jovi libaretur, atque ob id 


ſacrificium Senatus in Capi- major 

tolio epularetur. A. Gell. Optandum 7 

xii, S. Dio, N. 554. C | Juv. Sat. i. 106. 
[1] Galli braccas depo- Nam utquiſque inſanus nigris 

ſuerunt, latum clavum ſump- medinm impediit crus 

ſerunt, \Suet. J. Cæſ. 80.] Pellibus, & latum demiſit pec- 

Anuli diſtinxere ordinem B- tore clavum. 

queſtrem a plebe — ficuttu. Hor. S. i. 6. 28. 


nica ab anulis Senatum —— 
quamquam & hoc ſero, vul- 
goque purpura latiore tunicæ 
uſos etiam invenimus Præco- 
nes. Plin. Hiſt. xxxiii. 1. 


T 2 


Paterculus de Mzcenate, Vix- 


it anguſto elavo contentus. 
LY 7 

(2] Eſt etiam Afinius qui- 
dam Senator voluntarius, 


appeared 
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appeared in the color, ſhape, and ornament of 
the ſhoes. The color of them was lack, while 
others wore them of any color perhaps, agree- 
ably to their ſeveral fancies. The form of them 
was — like to a ſhort boot, reaching up 
to the middle of the leg, as they are ſometimes 
ſeen in ancient ſtatues and bas reliefs : and the 
proper ornament of them was, the figure of an 
half moon, ſewed or faſtened upon the forep pr 
of them near the ancles [1]. Plutarch, in his 
Roman quæſtions, propoſes ſeveral reaſons of 
this emblematical figure [2] : yet other writers 
 fay, that it had no relation to the moon, as it's 
ſhape ſeemed to indicate, but was deſigned to 
expreſs the letter C, as the numeral mark of 
an hundred, to denote the original number of 
the Senate, when it was firſt inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus [3]. 

As to the gown, or upper robe of the Sena- 
tors, I have not obſerved it to be deſcribed any 
where, as differing from that of the other citi- 
Zens z except of ſuch of them onely, as were ac- 
tual magiſtrates of the city, as the Conſuls, Pre- 

"tors, Aailes, Tribuns, &c. who, during the year 


lectus ipſe aſe, apertam Cu- Nigris medium impediit crus 
riam vidit poſt Cæſaris ne- Pellibus —— 

cem: mutavit .calceos : pa- Hor. ſup. 
ter conſeriptus repente eſt [2] Quzſt. Roman. 75. 
faQus. Cic. Phil. xiii. 123. [z] Zonar. xi. Iſidor. xix. 


[1] Adpoſitam nigræ lu- 34. 
nam ſubtexit alutz. 
+ Juv. vü. 192. 


of 
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of their magiſtracy, always wore the Pretexta, 
or a gawn bordered round with a ſtripe of pur- 

ple [1]: in which habit alſo, as I have ſignified 
hi all the reſt of the Senate, who had already 
born thoſe offices, uſed to aſſiſt at the public 
feſtivals and ſolemnities [2]: 


[1] Cum vos veſtem mu- 
tandam cenſuiſſetis, cunc- 


tique mutaſſent, ille (Con- 
ſul Gabinius) unguentis o- 
blitus, cum 'toga pretexta, 
quam onines Prætores, Ædi- 
leſque abjecerant, irriſit ſqua- 
lorem meum. Cic, poſt red, 
in Sen. 5. 

Quod Tribuni plebis præ- 
textam quoque geſtare ſole- 
rent, a Cicerone indicatum 
eſt, qui Quintii Tribuni pl. 
purpuram uſque ad talog demiſ- 
fam irridet, (pr. Cluen. 40. 


T3 


quam quidem FDI | 
tilianus, de eodem Quintio lo- 


quens, Pretextam - appellat, 
I. v. 13. p. 275. Ed, Oxon. 

[2] Neſcis heri quartum 
in Circo diem Lydorum Ro- 
manorum fuiſſe ? te autem ip- 
ſum ad populum tuliſſe, ut 
quintus præterea dies Cæſari 
tribueretur ? cur .non ſumus 
prætextati? Cic. Phil. ii. 43. 

Prætorio licet prætexta to- 
ga uti, Feſtis aut Solennibus 
diebus. Seher. Controv. li. 
8. | 
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APPENDIX. 


O this deſcri ption of the Roman Senate, 
I have fubjoined here, by way of Ap- 
. an extract or two from Ciceros letters 
and orations, which give a diſtin& account of 
ſome particular debates, and the entire trans. 
actions of ſeveral different days; and will illu- 


ſtrate and exemplify, what has been ſaid above, 


concerning the method of their proceedings. 


M. Ciczro to E brother QutaTus. 
| Lib. ii. x. 


H E Senate was fuller, than 1 thought 
t poſſible to have been, in the month 
& of December, when the hol idays were coming 
* on [1]. There were preſent, of us Conſulars, 
* beſides the two Conſuls elect, P. Servilius, 
« M. Lucullus, Lepidus, Volcatius, Glabrio. All 


* the Prætors. We were really full: two 
hundred at leaſt in all. Lupus had raiſed an 


d expectation. He ſpoke indeed exceedingly 
* well on the affair of the Campanian lands (2]. 


cn 1] Theſe holidays were Et jam Saturni quinque 


the Saturnalia, ſacred to Sar fuere dies. 
turn, which laſted as ſome Mart. iv. 89. 
ſay, five, or as others, ſeven Saturni ſeptem venerat 
days. But the two laſt were ante dies. 
an addition to the ancient Id. xiv. 7. 


fſeſtival, and called Sogillaria, [2] P. Rutilius Lupus was 
i Was 
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« was heard with great ſilence. You know the 
« nature of the ſubjet. He ran over all my 
« acts, without omitting one. There were 
<« ſome ſtings on C. Ce/er, abuſes on Gellius, 
<« expoſtulations with Pompey, in his abſence. 
He did not conclude till it was late; and then 
« declared, that he would aſk our opinions, 
e Jeſt he might expoſe us to the inconvenience 
« of any man's reſentment ( 1]: that from the 
„ reproaches, with which that affair had been 
« treated before, and from the ſilenge, with 
© which he was now heard, he underſtood, what 
« was the ſenſe of the Senate; and ſo was going 
« to diſmiſs us. Upon which Marcellinus ſaid, 
« you muſt not judge from our ſilence, 
« Lupus, what it is that we approve or diſap- 
« prove on this occaſion : for as to myſelf (and 
« the reſt, I believe, are of the ſame mind) I 
« am ſilent upon it for this —_ becauſe I do 


one of the new Tribuns of 
the people, juſt entered into 
his office on the 10th of De- 
cember, A. U. 696, by whoſe 
authority this meeting of the 
Senate appears to have been 
ſummoned, in order to re- 
conſider the: affair of the 
Campanian lands, and to re- 
peal the law, which F. Ce- 
ſer had procured from the 
people about three years be- 
fore, for a diviſion of thoſe 
lands, to the poorer citizens; 


now commanding in Ga 


Y's 


to 3 Se- 
nate, and all the honeſt part 


of the city. See Life of Cr. 


vol. i. p. 294, 428. 
[1] The repeal of this law 
would have been re- 


and more immediately by 
Pompey, who was now united 
with him in the league of the 
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not think it proper, that the caſe of the Cam- 
«« panian lands: ſhould be debated in Pompey's 
« abſence {1]. Then Lupus ſaid, that he de- 
* tained the Senate no longer. But Ractlius 
5 roſe up, and began to move the bulineſs of 
6 the trials [2]: and aſked Marcellinus the 
„ firſt [3]. Who, after heavy complaints on 
„the burnings, murthers, ſtonings, commit- 
ted by Clodius, delivered his opinion; that he 
« himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of the Prætor 
* of the city, ſhould make an allotment. of 
« judges, and when that allotment was made, 
4 that then the aſſemblies of the people ſhould be 
held for the elections. That if any one ſhould 


r e KAR; he ſhould be deemed to 


[1] Pompey was now in ſuing for the Adileſhip of 


Sardinia, providing ſtores of 


corn for the uſe of the city, 
where there was a great ſcar- 
city: which commiſſion had 
been decreed to him by the 
Senate at Cicero motion. 
See life of Cc. vol. i. p. 407. 


[a] T. A Milo, one of 


the late Tribuns, whoſe of- 
Clodizi in form, 


for the violences committed 


by him in the city, but Ce- 
<1, by faction and the help 
of the Conſul Merallus, found 
means to retard and evade 
any trial; and to fkreen him- 
felf from that danger, was 


the next year, Mild there- 
fore, on his fide, contrived 
by his Tribunitian power, 
to obſtruct any clection, till 
Clodius ſhould be bronght to 
a trial. This was the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the affair, and 
the point in debate was, whe- 
ther the trials or the election 
mould be held the firit, 

[z] Gs. Cornelis Lentulu 
Marcellinus was now Conſul 
elect, and L. Marcius Phili- 
pus, mentioned below, was 
his ollegue, who were to 
enter into office on the furlt 


of January. 
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act againſt the intereſt of the Republic. This 
opinion was greatly applauded : C. Cato ſpoke 

c againſt it, and Caffius alſo, but with a 

<«, clatmor of the Senate, When he declared fin. 
e ſelf for the aſſemblies, preferably to the trials. 
&« Philippus aſſented to Lentulus's opinion. Ra- 
* cilius afterwards aſked me the firſt af the pri; 
« yate Senators. I ſpoke long, on all the Mad: 
« neſs and violences of P. Clodius, and accuſed 
« him, as if he had been a criminal at the bar, 
« with many and favorable murmwrings of the 
« whole Senate. Vetus Antiſtius ſaid much in 

i praiſe of my ſpeech, nor indeed without ſome 

« eloquence (i]. He eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
« trials, and declared, that he would have them 
* brought on the firſt. The houſe was going 
* into that opinion: when Clodius being aſk- 
« ed [2], began to waſte the day in ſpeaking, 
* He raved, at his being ſo abuſively and 
roughly treated by Racilius, when, on a ſud- 
* den, his mercenaries without doors raiſed an 
« extraordinary clamor, from the Greek ſtation 
and the ſteps, incited, I ſuppoſe, againſt Q. 
« $extilius and the friends of Mila, Upon this 
alarm, we broke up inſtantly in great diſguſt, 
„ You have the acts of one day: the reſt, I 


[1] Ru, C. Cato, Coſ- (a] Hewas akked probably 
Aus, Anti ſſius, the chief ſpeak- by one of the Tribuns, Cato 
ers in this debate, were all or Caſſius, who were on the 
Tribuns of the people, and ſame fide of the quzſtion 
Collegues of Lupus. with him, ; 

gueſs, 
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er e 

* — . to P. Laxrows, 
f vide Mag: 
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lone Fam. i. 2. 


on be Be ow : becauſe a great 
ec WD the day was ſpent in an altercation, 


ec between Lentulus, the Conſul, and Caniniug, 


4% Tribun of the people. I ſpoke much. alſo 
« myſelf on that day, and ſeemed to make 3 
« 4 great impreſſion, on the Senate, by remind- 
« ing them of your affection to their order, 
The day ue therefore it was reſolved, 
« thatwe ſhould deli iyer our opinions in ſhort [1], 
« For the inclination of the Senate appeared to 
« he turyed, again 1 in our favor: : which I clearly 
i ſaw, as well by the effect of my ſpeaking, as 
cc by. applying to them ſingly, and aſking their 
opinions. Wherefore when Bibulus's opinion 


th This letter wad writ- 
ten about a month after the 
— ſoon after Cn. Len- 


tulus Marcellinus and L. Mar- 


cius Philippus had entered up- 
on the Conſulſhip. The 
quæſtion under de ate was, 
in What manner they ſhould 
reſtore King Polin, to the 
throne of g ypt, from which 
he had been driven by his 
ſabjefts. P. Lentulus Spin- 


ther, to Whom this letter is 
addreſſed, who had been 
: Conſul the year before, and 
Was now Proconſul of Cilia, 


was very deſirous to be charg- 
ed with the commiſſion of 
reſtoring the King: Cicero 
was warmly in his intereſt, 

and Pompey pretended to be 


ſo too: yet all Pompey's 


friends were openly ſoliciting 
the commiſſion for Pompey. 
cc was 


% 
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« was declared the firſt ; that three embaſſadors 
« ſhould carry back the King: Hortenfiuss the 
* ſecond ; that you ſhould carry him without 
d an army: Volcatiuss the third; that Pompey 
4 ſhould carry him back: it was demanded, 
« that Bibulus's opinion ſhould be divided. As 
« to what he ſaid, concerning the ſcruple of 
« religion [1], to which no oppoſition could 
« then be made, it was agreed to by all : but 
„ as to the three embaſſadors, there was a 
« great majority againſt it. Horten/ius's opini- 
« on was next: when Lupus, Tribun of the 
people, becauſe he had made the motion in 
« favor of Pompey, began to inſiſt, that it was 


[1] When this affair was 
firſt moved in the Senate, 
they ſeemed to be generally 
inclined to grant the com- 
miſſion to Lentulus ; and ac- 
tually paſſed a decree in his 
favor: yet many of them 
afterwards, either out of envy 
to Lentulus, or a defire of 
paying their court to Pompey, 
or a diſlike to the deſign 


itſelf, of refloring the King 


at all, contrived ſeveral 


to obſtruct the ef. 


f ſect of it: and above all, 


by producing certain verſes 
from the Sibylline books, 
forewarning the Roman peo- 


ple, newer to reflore any King 


of Eg ypt ⁊uith an army. Bi- 
bulur'; opinion related to 


4 


theſe verſes, and upon their 
authority, declared it dan- 


.gerous to the Republic, to 


ſend the King home with an 
army : and though this pre- 
text was ſo filly in itſelf, and 
known to be ſo by all thoſe, 
who made uſe of it, yet the 
ſuperſtition of the populace, 
and their reverence for the 
Sicyl's authority was ſo great, 
that Yo oppoſition could be 
madeto it. The Senateem- 
braced it therefore, as Ciceng 
ſays, not from any ſcruple of 
religion, but malevolence to 
Lentulus, and the envy and 
diſguſt, which the ſcandalous 
bribery, practiſed by the 
King, W 
See Ep. i. | 
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* his right to divide the houſe upon it, ae 
6 tha Conſuls [1]. There was a great and ge- 
** neral outcry againſt his ſpeech ;' far jt was 
* both unreaſonable and unprecedented, The 

« Conſuls neither allowed, nor greatly oppoſed 
sit: they had a mind, that the day ſhquld be 
& waſted; which was done accordingly. ,. For 


they ſaw a great majority, ready to go into 
t Hortenfius's opinion, yet ſeemed outwardly to 


T favor Yolcatius's. Many were aſked, and a- 


& gainſt the will of the Conſuls. For they were 


e defirous, that Bibulus s opinion ſhauld take 
« place, This diſpute being kept up till night, 
ce the Senate was diſmiſſed,” Sc. 

In one of Czlius's letters to Cicero, we find the 
following decrees of the Senate tranſcribed in 


proper form, and ſent with the other news of 


the City to Cicero, when Proconſul of Cilicia. 
„The authority of the decree of the Senate. 


On the zoth of September, in the temple of A. 


<< pollo, there were preſent at the engraſſing of 


* it, L. Domitius, the ſon of Cn. Abenobarbus; 


i] The opinion delivered pute with the Conſul about a 
in this debate in favour of priority. in dividing the houſe, 
Pompey, was firſt by it ſeems to have been ſtarted 
Volcatius, 'a Conſular Sena- by him with no other view, 
tor; yet was eſpouſed after- but to waſte the day, as the 


wards by Lupus, Tribun of 
the people, and referred, or 
moved by him in form to- 
the Senate, in order to be 

to a vote, which was 
the peculiar right of the ma- 
giſtrates. But as to his diſ- 


Conſuls alſo defired to do, in 
a fruitleſs altercation, ſo as 


to prevent Hortenſius s opinion, 
which ſeemed likely to pre- 


vail, from being brought in · 


to debate. 


— 
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« 9. Czcilius, the ſon of 2, Metellus Pius Scipio; 
« I, Villius, the ſon of Lucius Annalis, of the 
« Pomptine tribe: C. Septimius, the ſon of Titus, 
« of the Quirine tribe: C. Lucceius, the ſon of 
C. Hirrus, of the Pupinian tribe: C. Scri- 
% bonius, the ſon of C. Curio, of the Popillian 
« tribe : L. Atteius, the ſon of L. Capito, of 
« the Anienſian tribe; M. Oppius, the ſon of 
&© Marcus, of the Terentine tribe. Whereas M. 
0 Marcellus, the Conſul, propoſed the affair of 
the Conſular provinces, his opinion upon it 
« was this; that L. Paullus and C. Marcellus, 
% Conſuls ele, ſhould, after their entrance into 
« their magiſtracy, refer the caſe of the Conſu- 
« lar provinces to the Senate, on the firſt of 
March, which was to be in their magiſtracy : 

e and that no other buſineſs ſhould be moved 
by the Conſuls on that day before it, nor any 
e jointly with it: and that for the ſake of this 
<* affair, they might hold the Senate, and 
* make a decree on the Comitial days : and 
« whenever it ſhould be brought before the 
Senate, they might call away from the bench 
any of the three hundred, who were then 
„ judges: and if it was neceſſary, that any 
thing ſhould be enacted about it by the 
people or the Commons, that Serv. Sulpicius 
«and M. Marcellus, the Conſuls, the Præ- 
tors, the Tribuns, or any of them, who 
e thought fit, ſhould lay it before the people 
* or the Commons : and Te they omitted 

; | cc to 


| 
| 
| 
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« to refer to the people or the Commons, chat 


_ « the ſucceeding magiſtrates ſhould refer it.” 


In Citero's firſt Philippic alſo, in which he is 
reciting all their late tranſactions in the Senate, 
from the time of Cæſars death, there is this paſ- 
ſage: On that day, in which we were ſum- 
« moned to the temple of Tellus, I there laid a 
foundation of peace, as far as it was in my 
% power, and renewed the old example of the 
« Athenians, and made uſe of the ſame Greek 
« word, which that city then uſed, in calming 


their civil diſſentions [1] ; and gave my opi- 


<« nion, that all remembrance of our late diſ- 
<« cords ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion. 
« Antomꝰs ſpeech on that occaſion was excellent 


„ . He aboliſhed for ever out of the Re- 


4 public, the office of a Dictator, which had 
<« uſurped all the force of regal power. Upon 
« which we did not ſo much as deliver our opi- 
% nions. He brought with him in writing the 
&« decree, which he was deſirous to have us make 
© upon it: which was no ſooner read, than we 
% followed his authority with the utmoſt zeal ; 
« and gave him thanks for it by another decree 
“in the ampleſt terms [2]. 

But on another occaſion, in his third Philippic, 
he reproaches Antony for decreeing à ſupplication 
or public thankſgiving to M. Lepidus, by a diviſion 
onely, or. vote of the Senate, without aſking any 
one's opinion upon it: which, in that caſe of a 


* [1] The Greek word, Aue, amneſty. [2] Phil. i. 1. 


4 „ ſuppli- 
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ſupplication, had never been done before [1 J. For 
it was thought a mark of greater reſpect to the 
General, in whoſe honor it was granted, to give 
his friends an opportunity of diſplaying his par- 
ticular praiſes and ſervices, in their ſpeeches on 
ſuch occaſions. 1 


[1] Fugere feſtinans, Se- That the opinions of the 
natus conſultum de ſupplica - particular Senators uſed to be 
tione per diſceſſionem fecit: aſked, in the caſe of decree- 
cum id factum eſſet antea ing ſupplications, appears 
nunquam. Phil, iii. 9. from Cic. Ep. Fam. viii. 11. 
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CIOERO LET T ERS, &. 


H E authority of Ciceros letters to Bru- 
tus having lately been called in queſti- 
on by the learned Mr. Tunſtall, Fellow 

of St. Jobn's College, and Orator of the Univerſity 

of Cambridge [1]; who, in a Latin Epiſtle ad- 
dreſſed to myſelf, has attempted to prove them 
to be the forgery of ſome Sophiſt, and on the - 
merit of that proof, has rejected them as ſpuri- 

ous [2]; it ſeems incumbent particularly on me, 
to vindicate their credit, and affert their real 

antiquity : ſince it might juſtly be reckoned a 

fraud in the litterary, as it is in te mercantile 

world, to offer any thing to the public, whick 


[i] Vid. Tunſtalli Epiſt. [z] De Epiſtolis— que Ci- 
ad C. Middleton. 8yo. Can - ceronis nomen falſo præferunt. 
tabigiz, 1741. ibid. p. 3. 
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we did not either believe, or could not even 
' warrant to be genuin: and an Epiſtle indeed of 
that ſort addreſſed to me, muſt be interpreted 
by every body, as a defiance or challenge to en- 
ter the liſts with him in that, cauſe ; which it 
would be ſhameful in me to decline, not only 
as an Editor of the Epiſtles i in queſtion, but as 
I have made great uſe of them in my Life of Ci- 
cero, without intimating the leaſt ſcruple, or in- 
deed without conceiving any about them. 

For I am not aſhamed to own, that I have al- 
ways looked upon theſe letters, not onely as 
originals, but the moſt valuable of that kind, 
which are preſerved to us from old Rome; writ- 


ten in the very criſis and laſt ſtruggle of it's li- 


berty, by the greateſt men, who then lived in it, 


and who ſoon. after died for it. This, I ſay, 


has been my conſtant perſuaſion; which, after 
all the pains that our learned Critic has taken, 
I ſee not the leaſt reaſon to alter and. fince it 
would be a ſenſible loſs to all the lovers of po- 
lite letters, to be deprived of a clafſical remnant 
of antiquity, of which they have fancied them- 
ſelves rightfully poſſeſſed ; I think it my duty, 
as far as I am able, to free them from that ap- 
prehenſion, and to enſure to them the poſſeſſion 
of a treaſurey which they have ſo long enjoyed 
and ſo highly. valued. 

' If it ſhould be aſked, why i in a controverſy of 
this nature, I have choſen to give an Engh/b 
anſwer to a Latin Epiſtile; there were ſeveral 
reaſons, which determingd me to prefer this 


method ; . 
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method : firſt, the perpetual reference and con- 
nection, which this piece will neceſſarily have 
with my Life of Cicero : ſecondly, as-it will be 
a proper Preface to this Engliſh Edition of the 
letters themſelves : and thirdly, as it will make 
the ſubject of our diſpute more intelligible to 
every body; eſpecially ſince our Critic, with 
his Latin performance, though he profeſſes, -z9 
come freſh from the Study of Tully's Epiſtles [1], has 
not had the fortune to make himſelt underſtood, 
and will conſequently be very little read, with- 
out the help of ſuch a comment. 

In order therefore to place the whole argu- 
ment in the cleareſt light, I ſhall lay before the 
reader, in the firſt place, a ſhort hiſtory of the 
Epiſtles here publiſhed ; as it is delivered to us 
from the earlieſt tradition, to the time” of. our 
Critic's attack upon them. 

It appears from the accounts of the ancients, 
that a collection of letters, between Cicero and 
Brutus, was ſubſiſting many ages after Cicero's 
death. Nonius Marcellus, an old Grammarian, 
Cites a paſſage from the firſt; and another, from 
the eighth book of them [2]: Quintilian often refers 
to them [3]: and Plutarch, as our Critic ob- 
ſerves, has given us extracts from two of the 


[1] Nam cum ab Epiſtola- different. dictionum in diffe- 
rum earum. quæ haud dubie rent. inter amare & diligere. 
Giceronis ſunt, lectione re- jt. And. Patric. in F Arm 
cens ad has deveniſſem. Epiſt. ad Brut. 

Tunſt. Epiſt. p. 193. [3] Vid. Quintil.1. i iii. c. 8, 

9 Marcell. de l. viii. 3, 6. I. ix. 3, 4. 

U 3 principal 
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principal of them [1]. This collection then 
conſiſted of eight books; all of them probably 
written, between the time of Cæſars and of Cicero 
death, concerning the memorable events of that 
buſy period ; which included about a year and 
half: for the paſſage, that Nonius cites from the 
firſt book, is found in the firft of theſe Epiſtles 
now remaining [2] ; which ſeems to have been 
written about the end of the year, in which 
Cæſar was killed [3]. The correſpondence in- 
deed between theſe two great men began ſeveral 
years before, when Cicero was Proconſul of Cili- 
cia [ 4]s and was carried on occaſionally through 
all Cæſar s reign z but as the letters of that in- 
terval related chiefly to private affairs, and the 
mutual recommendation of their friends to each 
other; ſo thoſe, which happened to be preſerved, 
were inſerted among the Familiar Epiſtles, where 
ſome of them are to be found at this day [ 5). 
As the original letters then of this vollection 
are allowed to have ſubſiſted till the time of Plu- 
tarch ;, ſo we cannot ſuppoſe them to have been 
wholly loſt in Name and Tah, till the final de- 
clenſion of that Empire, and that univerſal ruin, 


LI Vid. Tunſtall. Epiſt. [z] A. U. 509. 
p. 194. 8 [4] In Cicero's Epiſtles to 


[2] Obſervandum eſt, eum Atticus, during his govern- 


Epiſtolarum librum, qui nunc ment of Cilicia, he mentions 
etiam extat inter impreſſos ad ſeveral letters, which he had 
Brutum, Primum nominari a received from Brutas. Ep. 
Nonio, in differentia inter ad Att. I. vi. 1. K. 
 amert'& diligere. And. Pa. [5] Ep. Fam. xiii. 10. 
tric, 1 Epiſt. ad Brut. | 

| which 
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which oppreſſed all the liberal arts, by the over- 
bearing power of the Goths and Vandals. But 
after many centuries of Gorbic barbariſm, when- 
ever any men of genius or ſuperior taſte began to 
inquire after the monuments of the ancients, 
Ciceros works were generally the firſt, that were 
ſought for in all the places, where there was any 
ſchool of learning, or library of books. Pe- 
trarch, who floriſhed about the year 1340, was 
the leader in this ſearch, as all the later writers 
teſtify of him. He was the firſt, ſays Ludovi- 
cus Vives, who unlocked the muſty libraries, and 
wiped off the duſt from the monuments of the Claſ- 
fic writers : on which account the Latin tongue is 
much indebted to him ; though he was not able to 
attain to à purity of writing, or to clear himſelf in- 
tirely from the barbariſm of his age. Paullus Jo- 
vius and others give the ſame account of him; 
that he was the firſt, who attempted to retrieve the 
Latin tongue, and to raiſe up the ancient letters 
from their Gothic Sepulchres [1]. 

He tells us himſelf, in one of his letters, 
what great pains he took, to recover the remains 
of Cicero; not onely in perſon and in his travels 
through France and Germany, but by commiſſi- 
ons to his friends and correſpondents in all parts 
of Europe, the reſult of which was; that be got 
together ſeveral duplicates of Ciceros common pieces, 
but was not able, he ſays, to — any of ihe 


[1] vid. Doctor. teſtimonia de Petrarcha, in Edit. Oper. 
Fol. Baſil. 1581. | 
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rare ones, except the two books on Glory, (which 
be loſt again ſoon after by lending to a friend) 
and ſome ſeparate Epiſtles and Orations [1]. A- 
mong the reſt, we find him poſſeſſed of theſe 
very Epiſtles, which are the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent inquiry : for in one of his letters, fancifully 
addreſſed to the Manes of Cicero, he cites two 
paſſages, from the two celebrated Epiſtles of 
Brutus; the one to Cicero, the other to At- 
ticus [2]. 

Petrarch's example im proved the taſte of his 
own, as well as of the ſucceeding ages; and 
inſpired the learned with the ſame zeal of hunt- 
ing out the works of the ancients, and particular- 
ly of Cicero. Among whom Poggius of Florence, 
in the next century, is ſaid to have brought into 
Ttaly the copies of ſeveral of his pieces, from the 
Council of Conſtance ; and to have been the firſt 
diſcoverer of the intire collection of his Epiſtles 
to Atticus [3] ; which, with thoſe to hrs Brother 
Quintus, and the few, that were then found of 
theſe very letters to Brutus, were printed toge- 
ther in one volume ſoon after Poggius's death, 
at Venice, by Nicolas Jenſon ; and at Rome by 
Sweynheim and Pannartæ; A. D. 1470. Which 
letters, as it is ſignified in an Epigram, at the 
end of Jenſon's Edition, were very rare to be 


| [1] Vid. Petrarch. Epiſt. [z] Vid. Hoffman, Lexic. 
I. xv. 1. de Poggio & And. Patric, in 
[2] Vid. Petrarch. Epiſt. Fragm. de Gloria. 

ad quoſdame Veterib. Ep. 


1. p. 704- 
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met with before the time of that impreſſion [I]. 
But of the eight books of theſe letters, which 
anciently ſubſiſted, no more could be retrieved 
by the curious of thoſe times, than eighteen ſcat- 
tered Epiſtles, which were publiſhed in that firſt 
edition: and of which ſeveral impreſſions were 
afterwards made in different parts of Europe : 
till fx or ſeven more, rather fragments, than 
intire letters of the ſame collection, happened 
to be found many years after in Germany; which 
were printed likewiſe and added to the common 
editions, though ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed in 
moſt of them, as they continue ſtill to this day, 
from the eighteen, which were before publiſhed. 

Theſe eighteen, from their firſt appearance in 
the world, either in MS. or print, have general- 
ly paſſed among the learned for the original E- 
piſtles of Cicero and Brutus. Eraſmus, indeed, 
ſeems to rank the letters of Brutus, in the ſame 
claſs with thoſe of Phalaris, as the declamatory 
compoſitions of ſome Sophiſt [2] : yet upon ano- 
ther occaſion, he cites the very ſame letters, 
without intimating the leaſt ſuſpicion of them 3]; 
and I do not know, that they have ever 


[i] Vid. Mattaire Annal. par. 1. p. 554. C. Lugd. 
Typograph. vol. 1. Bat. 1703. 
Lz] Porro, quas nobis reli- [z] Brutus indignatur Ci- 
quit neſcio quis, Bruti nomine; ceroni, qui ſuis concionibus & 
nomine Phalarids, nomine ſcriptis irritaret eos, quos ir- 
Senecæ & Pauli; quid aliud ritatos non poſſet opprimere. 
cenſeri poſſunt, quam de- Ep. ad. Guilhelm. ib. p. 
clamatiunculæ? Epiſt. ad 641, A. 
Beat. Rhenan. Oper. Tom. iii. 


! 
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been ſuſpected by any body elſe. As to the re ft; 


which were found afterwards in Germany, though 
the novelty of the diſcovery ſurprized t the Critics 


a While, and made them cautious of declaring 


any judgment upon them, yet after they had 
been ſpread into all hands, and confidered at 
leiſure by men of taſte, they met with the ſame 
approbation, as' the firſt eighteen ; and have 
been cited ever ſince without any ſcruple, as the 
unqueſtionable retnains of the great authors, to 
whom they are aſcribed. 

I publiſh theſe fix Epiſtles, ſays Viftorius, as I 
rrejved them from the Germans : for though I have 
never met with them in any old MSS, yet I have 
no mind to impeach the fidelity of the Germans, who 
atteft, that they found them in an ancient copy, nor 


to interpoſe my own jndgment on either fide [1]: 
Lombinus ſays the ſame thing, but adds, yet if 


auy one is deſirous, to know my opinion about them, 
I take them to be the r + 8 of Brutus and 
Cicero [2]. 

Sigonius, in his collection of the fragmente of 
Cicero, ſpeaking of theſe fame letters, fays; < I 
*« have choſen to infert in this place, four let- 
« ters of Cicero to Brutus, and one of Brutus to 
Cicero, which are ſaid to be found by the 
* Germans | in a MS copy [3] becauſe they are 


[5] See Vidoriur's Bades [5 Theſe Fpifttes found 


of Cicerp's works. in Germany are differently 
[2] See Lambinus's E- divided in the common Edi- 
dition. N. 
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<« by many, as ſpurious, nor are found in all the 
ce printed editions; and in thole, where 
<« are found, are jumbled together confuſedly, 
e and read with little or no regard—yet both 
the matter and time of them ſhew, that they 
e ought to be placed before all the reſt of the 
« Epiſtles to Brutus, but ſo, as to be connected 
« with them [1].” And in another part of his 
comment, he confirms a paſſage in one of theſe 
letters, by a parallel expreſſion in the other 
eighteen, which, as he declares, were PI? 
nabiy beld to be Cicero's [2]. 

Andr. Patricius alſo, who publiſhed a more 
complete collection of the ſame fragments, ſoon 
after that of Sigonius, ſpeaking of the Epiſtles 
found in Germany, ſays; there are ſome, in- 
« deed, who deny them to be (Ciceros; but I 
<« attribute more in this caſe, to the letters them- 
« ſelves, which ſpeak ſufficiently for themſelves, 
“and to the authority alſo of Manutius, who af- 
firms the ſame thing, than to any man living. 
„ Yet thoſe, who do not acknowledge Ciceros 
<« hand in them, are but few, and cannot ſure- 
ly be very Name. Let theſe letters then be 


For Lied were the ſame letter. 

found imperfect, ſo ſome of [i] Vid. Sigonii Schol. 
the five have been annexed in Fragm. Cic. p. 176. 

to each other, according to [2] Quod etiam facitin iis, 
the different fancy of diffe- que pro certo Tullianæ ha- 
rent Editors, as ſuppoſed to bentur. ib. p. 178. 

have 1 — to 


« joined. 


1 
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« joined to the reſt, as the thing itſelf requires, 


u, and as Sigonius has ſhewn the way [1].” 


This was the ſtate of the following Epiſtles, 
when our Critic thought fir to make his attack 


upon them. The eighteen, firſt printed, had 


been generally received as genuin by the Critics 
of all ages: the reſt were ſuſpected a while by 
a few, but after a due examination obtained the 
ſame credit with the firſt. Our Critic makes no 
diſtinction, but roundly condemns them all: 


and ſo far I am ready to agree with him; that 


if he can prove any one of them to be forged, I 
ſhall make very little difficulty to give up the 
reſt. But though I have conſidered his argu- 

ments with attention, yet they have had no 
other effect, but to perſuade me more ſtrongly 


than ever, that the letters are originals : and I 


can hardly doubt, but that every reader will be 
of the ſame mind, when we come to the exami- 
nation of his particular objections. 

But before we deſcend to this taſk, it will be 
neceſſary to diſcuſs with him a preliminary point 
or two, which ſeem to be of no ſmall moment 
towards determining the main queſtion. For if, 


upon his authority, we muſt believe the Epiſtles 


to be ſpurious, it might reaſonably be expected, 
that he ſhould give us ſome account at the ſame 
time, in what age, or by whom, they might 


probably be forged ; concerning which he has 


not ventured, to offer the leaſt conjecture. That 


[1] Vid. And. Patricium in Fragm, Epiſt. ad Brutum. 
"N= 5 e 
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we may ſupply therefore what he has omitted, 
let us conſider here a. little, at what time this 
imagined forgery could poſſibly be executed. 
He allows them indeed to be ancient [1]; yet 
in another place ſeems to ſuſpect, that they 
may perhaps be modern [2]; but does not pre- 
tend to ſay, either how ancient or how modern he 
takes them to be: and here lies the difficulty; 
and ſo great an one, as ſeems ſufficient of itſelf, 
to ſhake his whole Hypotheſis, 'Y 
The original letters were extant, as we have 
ſeen, to the time of Plutarch; and could not 
therefore be loſt, till the purity of the Latin 
tongue was loſt ; and as there could be no room 
for ſuch a forgery, as long as the genuin letters 
were in being, ſo it is not credible, that, in the 
following ages of barbariſm, a Sophiſt ſhould 
be found, ſo perfect a maſter of Cicero's ſtyle, 
and the pureſt taſte of writing, as to impoſe. his 
forgeries upon the ableſt Critics, who have eyer 
lived: or that he ſhould think of putting ſuch a 
cheat upan the world, at a time, when there was 
ſcarce a man, much leſs a ſociety of men in it, 
who had any particular reſpect for Cicera, or 
made any ſtudy of his writings : or when thoſe 
writings lay diſperſed and neglected in diſtant 
parts of Europe, that he ſhould be furniſhed 
with them ſo largely, as to be able to execute a 
(1] Quod ſiquis bona. p- 251. | a 
antiquitatis monumentorum, a] Hæc quidem antitheſis 
veterum fortaſſe—amore ad- quiddam r n«l(gen ſapere vi- 
— &, Tunſtall. Epiſt, detur. ib. p. 233. in nptis. | 
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work, which required an intimate knowledge 
and acquaintance with them all. 
"Again ; as the genuin letters ſubſiſted, till 
* purity of Latin was loſt, ſo theſe remains, 
which are now in our hands, were actually in 
being long before that purity revived; being 
cited, as I have fhewn, by Petrarch, two cen- 
turies before the reformnation; or before any taſte 
of fine writing began to floriſn again in Europe. 
ſo that, if they were really forged, as our Critic 
contends, they muſt have been forged in the in- 
termediate ages of darkneſs and ignorance, 
ſince theit known hiſtory prechades us from 
aſcribing them to any other age. 
For my own part, 2s fur as I am able to judge, 
either from che ſtyle, or, on what 1 lay a far 
-greater ſtreſs, the. matter of them, I take them 
to be in all points ſo truly Ciceroman, as to be 
perſuaded, that chere has ſcarce been a man in 
La world, from the time of Phutarch, ta that of 
 Parbreb; who was capable of ſuch à fofgery. 
Nay, from te time even of Auguſtus, we lee ſo 
te marhablb an abe ration, and gradual declen- 
"Hori of ſanguage, in the very beſt writers of the 
Aubtettnig ages, as could hardly have failed of 
being lte e, in aferies of many letters, 
em the fwüng periods of Cicmo. The lower 
yt Getend, the ene is fill re; and in pro- 


. 
portion, as we remove from the age of Cicero, 
towards that « of Petratch, the difficulty increaſes 

; 


oa degree almolt of impoſſibility... About the 


time indeed of the-Reformgiian, the men of 4. 
107 4 | an 


* 
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and polite letters began WW each other in 


and faſtidious, as to 185 nothing to be claſſical, 
that was not drawn from his works [1]. Some 
of theſe, by making Cicero their ſole pattern, were 
able perhaps to copy his manner, with more ex- 
actneſs, than any who have lived fince Plu- 
tarch*s time: but ir happetis, that the ſuſpected 
letters were not oneſy extant, but printed, long 
before any writers of this claſs were in being. 
But if we had found a Sophiſt, capable of 
ſuch a work, and ſettled the time, in which he 
lived, yet another queſtion will occur, of no les 
difficulty, concerning the end, that he propoſed 
to himſelf in undertaking it. It could not cer- g 
tainly be fame; Iince he choſe 1 to lie concealed, 
and continues concealed to this day.: nor could 
it be money; ſince in the barbarous ages, no 
body would buy his work; nor in any 


would the gain ever pay for the labor of it. = 
\ Critic indeed has pointed out two ends, which 
he might poſſibly have in view; firſt, tg draw 
up an epilogye or Supplement Ja the Epila'%o At- 


- [1] Quaſi pardmſitin or- ad _ Jac. Tuſſanum. ib. p 
be ſactionum, revixit nova 938. P. 

5 CQcerontanorun.—— Ut, Ac non S ap- 

fateor Ciceroti primam in di- pellari multo probroſius eſſe 

cendo laudem debert, ita vcunt, quam appellari hæ- 
» ER, | tota vita ni- _refigum, ad Jo. Wer ib. 

alind agere, quam ut G. p. 1015. E, Fun 
erronem unum exprimas. Ep. 


licus, 
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ticus, ſo as to carry on the biſtory, whers thoſe te 
Atticus drop it-[1]., But when there had been 
eight hooks of theſe letters originally ſubſiſting, 
whoſe loſs ſuggeſted the thought of forging 
others in their ſtead, it is reaſonable to imagine, 
that he would. have carried on the hiſtory, as 
far as thoſe books had done: or given us at 
5 leaſt a regular ſeries of letters, and not, what we 
now find, a few unconnected ; Epiſtles, with 
ſome Pieces or fragments of others, which 25. 
pear to be the ruins of a greater work; and 
ſtead of continuing the hiſtory to the end of the 
: correſ] pondence between Cicero and Brutus, af- 
Tord but a partial and broken detail of it, thro? 
four months onely of the twelve, which he had 
undertaken to ſupply. 

The ſecond end, which he has provided for his 
Sophiſt, is, 10 vindicate cicero character from 
the imputation of raſhueſs, in throwi ng too much 
Power into the bands of Oftavius. [2] : and this 
indeed was the onely anſwer, that he gave me, 
when I aſked him once in'a converſation, what 
end the Sopbiſt could ſerve by ſucb a forgery: and 
though I thought it ridiculous, and freely told 


him 16, yet he has taken occaſion to intimate it 


„ 1.) Haque remaneant ſo- [2] Id notare proclive eſt, 
le, quz carum, quæ ad At- drfenſoremmeſtrumCiceronis plus 
ticum fant, hiſtoriam prpdu- nimio laboraſſe, ne is, in ſuſ- 
cant, & Epilogi cujuſdam vi- cipiendo Cæſaris patrocinio, 
cem, quaſi id de induſtria prorhovendaque dignitate, fa · 
- comparatum fuiſſet, ſuſtine- mam, quod dicit, ſubiret te- 
ant. Tunſtall. p. 194. meritatis. ib, 212. * 

in 
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in different parts of his work. But againſt 
whom then could this Sophiſt mean to defend 
Cicero ? why truly againſt himfelf. For no bo- 
dy ever accuſed him, but the author of theſe 
letters; or no body, I may venture to fay, who 
had not firſt read and believed them to be ge- 
nuin, Thus Petrarcb, though he had a vene- 
ration for Cicero's character, yet upon the au- 
thority of theſe letters, does not ſcruple to cen- 
ſure his conduct, as inconſiſtent with his prin- 
ciples. What anſwer, ſays he, will you give to 
your Brutus, when be tells you, that the court, 
which you pay to Oftavius, ſhews, that you are 
not diſpleaſed with a maſter, but want onely to 
have a more friendly one? And again, I my/eff, 
with that ſame Brutus, can no longer ſet any va- 
lue on thoſe arts, with which I know you to be ſo 
. greatly furniſhed [1]. Our critic, therefore, if 
he will be conſiſtent, muſt introduce te So- 
phiſts, inſtead of ane, in his next edition; the 
one to arraign, and the other to defend Cicero. 

But it is time to procede to the examination 
of his objections, which he ſums up in general 
to the following effect: 

« That as he came freſs from the reading of 
* Cicero's genuin letters, ſo he perceived, that 
« theſe to Brutus wanted the beauty and -copiouſ- 
* neſs f the Ciceronian diction ; that both Bru- 


* and manner of coloring and trimmed up with 


[1] Via. Petrrach. Epift. ad viros quoſdam e veteribus. 
Ep. i. p. 704. 
Vor. IV. X 6 fo 
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« ſo much art and diligence, that they ſeemed to 
0 procede rather from ſcholaſtic ſubtlety and me- 
« ditation, than from the genuin acts and affairs 
« "of real life : that when there bad been ſeveral 
t other letters from Brutus to Cicero, and to At- 
« ticus, both before and after the time, in which 
4 theſe are ſuppoſed to be written, it was ſtrange, 
*« that all thoſe ſhould be loft, and theſe onely re- 
« main, which appear to have been induſtriouſly 
« defigned for an Epilogue to the Epiſtles to At- 
* ticus. That theſe reaſons induced him to ſuſ- 
« pet; but upon looking farther into the letters 
« themſelves, he diſcovered many abſurdities in the 
« ſenſe, improprieties in the language; many re- 
« markable predictions of future events, both 
& on Brutus's fide and on Cicero's; but what was 
« moſt material, a great number of hiſtorical 
« fatts, not onely quite new, but wholly altered, 
„ and ſome even apparently falſe, and contradic- 
« tory to the genuin works of Cicero [1]. 
He goes on to ſupport this generaFcharge 
by particular proofs, and begins with ſuch as 
relate to hiſtory ; which he opens with two n0- 
table paſſages, as he calls them, from Plutarch ; 
wherein he gives the following ſummary ac- 
_ of the two famous Epiſtles of Brutus; the 
one to Cicero, the other to Atticus, which our 
Critic ſuppoſes Plutarch to have ſeen in the ori- 
ginal collection, that ſubſiſted in his time [2]. 
« When Cicero, ſays Plutarch, out of hatred to 
* Antony bad eſpouſed the intereſts of Oftavius, 
Ii] Tunſt. Epiſt. p. 193. [az] Ib. 194. 


Brutus 


{ 
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& Brutus reproved bim for it ſeverely, telling bim 
; letter, that he had no averſion to a maſter, 
c but was afraid onely of an angry one ; that all 
&« his meaſures tended to procure an-eaſy ſervitude, 
& fince be was conſtantly declaring in his letters 
and ſpeeches, that Oftavius was a good natured 
« man; whereas our anceſtors, ſays he, would not 
e endure even a gentle maſter. That for his 
part, be had not thought proper as yet, either to 
enter forwardly into war, nor wholly to ſit 
e idle, but had taken onely this fingle reſolution, 
not to live a flave. That he was ſurprized, 
«* that Cicero ſhould have ſo much dread of a 
* civil and dangerous war, yet have none at the 
« ſame time of a baſe and inglorious peace; but 
& ſhould demand as the reward of diſpoſſeſſing An- 
tomy of bis tyranny, to make Ofavius the ty- 
« rant in his ſtead. To this effect, ſays Plutarch, 
% Brutus expreſſed himſelf in his firſt letter [i].“ 
Again; with regard to Brutus's other letter 
to Alticus, Plutarch ſays ; ** that Cicero's hatred 
« to Antony in the firſt Place, and in the next, bis 
&« own natural temper, unable to hold out againſt 
6 thoſe, who paid a court to him, made him Octa- 
e vius's friend; imagining, that he ſhould attach 
© his power by that means to the ſervice of the 
tate. For the young man carried himſelf ſo 
« obſequiouſly towards him, as to call him even 
« Father. Upon which Brutus, being greatly 
incenſed, inveighs againſt Cicero, in a letter to 
Atticus; that by the obſervance which he paid 


o Vid. Plutar. . Brut. p. 994. 


« 40 
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« to Oftavins, through fear of Antony, be plainly 
« ſhewed, that bis aim was, not to procure the li- 
&« berty of his country, but a kind maſter onely to 
« Bimſelf [i].“ 
Now theſe two paſſages agree very well in 
the main with the general argument of the two 
letters, which are ftill extant. But our Critic 
obſerves, that there are ſome manifeſt contradic- 
tions between them; the principal of which is, 
that the genuin letters, which Plutarch had ſeen, 
were written by Brutus, while he continued in 
| Ttaly, whereas theſe, which are now in our 
hands, are pretended to be written much later, 
when Brutus was in Macedonia [2]. He menti- 
ons two other contradictions of leſs moment, 


which I ſhall not repeat, as being nothing to 


his purpoſe ; ſince thoſe, who follow fact and 
plain ſenſe, would make no other reflexion upon 
them, but that Plutarch was negligent and in- 
accurate, as he is known to be in all his Lives, 
and the whole difficulty would be ſolved. - 
But this ſolution cannot pleaſe our Critic. 
It cuts ſhort all refinement, and leaves no room 
for an Hypotheſis ; which he reſolves to build 
upon theſe very facts; for he tells us in the next 
paragraph, that ſome Sopbiſt, happening to read 
e thoſe true ſentiments of Brutus, in Plutarch, or 
&« [ome other Hiſtdrian, took the hint to forge 4 
e colletton of letters upon that plan, and executed 
&« it accordingly; but without the leaſt regard to 
[1 Plut. in Vit. Cicer. p. 863. | 


2] Tunſt. Ep. p. 196. f * 


i» l r © af a= this. 1 
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« the time, in which the original letters were 
* epritten; or without conſidering, bow much 
* earlier Plutarch had placed the facts there men- 
* tioned, than he thought fit afterwards to place 
* them; or how long before his account of the 
« matter, Odlavius had been ſuſpeFed, and Bru- 
« tus had found reafon to chide Cicero for his in- 
« confiderate raſpneſs in making bim ſo great [1]. 
But he muſt be a ſtupid Sophiſt, indeed, who 
after forming the plan of a work, by which he 
hoped to deceive the world, could be fo care- 
leſs in the execution of it, as to contradict his 
author in the very articles, which he was bor- 
rowing from him, 

Since Plutarch's authority then is made the 
foundation of our Critic's Hypotheſis, in op- 
poſition to what I have elſewhere obſerved with 
relation to it, it will be neceſſary to reſume the 
conſideration of that queſtion, and to ſtate the 
real merit of it, as briefly as I can; eſpecially as 
it will afford us a ſpecimen of our Critic's judge- 
ment, and manner of reaſoning through his 
whole performance. 

I had obſerved in the Preface to my Life of 
Cicero, that the Greek Hiſtorians were to be 
read with ſome caution, in their accounts of 
« Roman affairs; as being ſtrangers to the lan- 
e guage and cuſtoms of Rome; and on that ac- 
count liable to many miſtakes, and ſubject to 
* many prejudices : that Plutarch in particular 
* was not ſufficiently qualified for a compiler of 

(1) Tunſt. Ep. p. 197. 
X 3 4 Roman 
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* 2 Roman Hiſtory, for the want of a competent 
„ ſkill in the Latin tongue; but if he had poſ- 
« ſeſſed all the talents requiſite to that character, 
« yet the attempt of writing the lives of all the 
& illuſtrious Greeks and Romans, was above the 
« ſtrength of any ſingle man, of what abilities 
„and leiſure ſoever; much more of one, who, 
« 2s he himſelf tells us, was perpetually engaged 
«© in public bufineſs, and in giving lectures of Phi- 
* Joſophy to the great men of Rome: that his 
« Lives therefore muſt needs be imperfect and 
« ſuperficial; and the ſketch rather than the 
% completion of a great deſign : for the truth 
&* of which I appealed to his Life of Cicero; in 
c which, beſides the numerous miſtakes that 
have been charged upon it by the learned, 
we ſee all the imaginable marks of negligence, 
& inaccuracy, and want of due information [I].“ 
After the publication of that work, I was 
informed, that an ingenious R—_ of the 
French Academy, M. Secouſſe, had given the 
ſame judgement on Plutarch before me, and for 
the ſame reaſons; which he had exemplified by 
many inſtances, from the lives of Camillus, Lu- 
cullus, and Pompey : where, among other miſ- 
takes, he had taken notice of one or two, which 
ſeemed to be derived from the equivocal ſenſe 


of the Latin word and Plutarch's imperfect 
knowledge of it (2). 


[1] bee Pref! e the Li Royal des Inſcript. Tom. v. 
of Cic. p. 24. p. 169, &c. | 
Lz] Hiſt, de L'Academ, 


But 
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But the moſt deciſive teſtimony in the caſe, 
is that of Platarch himſelf, who confeſſes the 
very fact, that I affirm, in the Life of Alexander, 
which he begins with theſe words: 

« As I am drawing up in this volume the 
Lives of Alexander and of Cæ ſar, ſol ſhall pre- 
e miſe nothing more, on account of the num- 
eber of their great actions, but onely entreat 
ee the reader, not to cavil or find fault with me, 
« if I do not deſcribe all their celebrated acts, 
nor even the particular ones, with any exact- 
e neſs ; but cut ſhort the greateſt part of them ; 
65 face I do not pretend to write biftories, bur 
« lives. Nor does the illuſtration of men's vir- 
te tues or vices depend always on their moſt 
« conſpicuous acts; but a little fact, or ſaying, 
« or jeſt has often given a clearer diſcovery of 
« their real temper and manners, than their moſt 
« bloody battles, moſt famous engagements and 
« fieges. As Painters therefore draw the like- 
<« neſſes of perſons from the features of the face 
« and countenance, by which their manners are 
« chiefly diſcerned, and pay very little regard 
« to the other parts of the body; ſo'it muſt be 
« allowed likewiſe to me, to attend principally 
e to the indications of the mind; and from theſe 
* to form the picture of each man's life, leav- 
< ing their great actions and atchievements to be 
« deſcribed by others.” # 

This was the maxim that Plutarch conſtantly 
purſued ; and which makes him ſo full every 
where of * apophthegms and jeſts of his he- 

| X 4 roes z 
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roes [1] ; overlooking at the fame time their 
moſt celebrated actions; or treating them at 
leaſt in a ſlight and ſummary way z and, as he 
- himſelf profeſſes, without any kind of accu- 
racy : of which there are infinite examples in 
all thoſe lives. I ſhall trouble the reader with 
one or two which relate to our preſent ſubject, 
and are drawa from the fame page, whence our 
Critic has borrowed one of his notable teſtimonics, 
whichhave given him this accaſion to inſiſt upon 
the accuracy, and authority of Plutarch; who, 
in his Life of Cicero, after an account of Cicero 
return to Rome, from his intended voyage to 
Greece, and of the open quarrel, which then 
firſt broke out between him and Antany, goes 
on to ſay: l 

* From this time, e they met, they 
* paſſed by each other, without any mark of 
6 reſpect, and kept themſelves upon their 
guard: till young Ocadius, arriving from 
* polloma, took poſſeſſion of the inheritance of 
his uncle Cæſar, and entered into a controverſy 
* with Autom, about 2500 myriads, which he 
„ detained of that eftate. Upon which Phi. 
% /ippus, who had married his mother, and 
$ Marcellus, who married his ſiſter, bringing 
the young man with them to Czaero, made 


101 2 the Lift 
Elder, „I will 


the s contend, „ 
„ſays of men art diſcovered. 


he, a few of his layings,- * much more eaſily by their 
that are ſtill remembered; words, than by their-eoun- 
© a5 being one of thoſe, who — tenances, &c. p. 340. 

a «an 
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« an agreement with him; that Cicero ſhould 
« aſſiſt Odavius with all the power of his elo- 
« quence and civil authority, both in the Se- 
nate and with the people; and that OFavius 
* ſhould afford Cicero the ſupport of his money 
and troops: for the youth had already gather- 
e ed about him a great number of veterans, 
* who had ſerved under Cæſar; and Cicero 
« ſeemed very willing to embrace his friend- 
« ſhip (1). 5 

Now in this ſummary account of the moſt 
conſiderable and critical paſſages in Ciceros 
life, we ſee all the proofs of negligence and inac- 
curacy, that a writer could poſſibly give, with- 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs. For in opening the 
grounds of Cicers's breach with Antony, he ſays 
not a ſyllable of Cicero's firſt Philippic, which 
was ſpoken at that very time, and was the foun- 
dation of that breach, Then he makes O#avi- 
us's arrival from Apollonia to happen after Cice- 
ros rupture with Antony, which was in the be- 
ginning of September ; whereas we know from 
the letters to Atticus, that Ofavins arrived at 


Naples, on the 18th of April; went the next 


morning to the Villa of his F ather Philippus; 
whence he was introduced preſently to Cicero, 
in his Cuman Villa, adjoining to that of Philip- 
pus; where Balbus, Hirtius, and Panſa were 
with Cicero[2]: and though from this firſt in- 
terview, OZavius paid all imaginable court to 


[1] Plut. in Cicer, p. 883. [z] Ep. ad Att. xiv 10, 11. 
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Cicero, and ſollicited him afterwards by letters 
and meſſages, to take his affairs under his pro- 
tection; yet Cicero conſtantly declined it, and 
would not enter into any agreement 'with him, 
till the November following; when it was 
brought about at laſt by the mediation of Op- 
pius[1], Yet all this, which was the work of 
ſeven months, Plutarch repreſents, as concluded 
at their firſt meeting, and at Rome, and by the 
interpoſition of Philippus and Marcellus. 

The ſame page affords ftill a more glaring 
proof of Plutarcb's negligent manner of huddling 
over the great events of hiſtory, For, after the 
paſſage cited above, relating to Brutus's reproof 
of Cicero, in his letter to Atticus, he ſays; © yet 
„for all this, Brutus finding Ciceros ſon at A. 
&« thens, gave him a command in his troops, and 
&« by his ſervices gained many advantages a- 
« gainſt the enemy; and Ciceros power at that 
« time was at it's greateſt heighth in the city; 
« where he did whatever he pleaſed ; raiſed 
« up a party againſt Antony, and drove him out 
& of Rome; ſent away the two Conſuls, Hirtius 
« and Panſa, to make war upon him; per- 
« ſuaded the Senate to decree to Ofavius, the 
« rank and enſigns of a Prætor, as having taken 
up arms in the defence of his country: but 
« when Amony was beaten, and the rwo Conſuls 
« killed in the battle, then all their forces went 
« over to Oftavius, &c. [2]. 


i] bp. 44 Att. 1, xvi. 15. [2] Plut. in Cicer. 0g. 
| Here 
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Here again we ſee the tranſactions of many 
months, the moſt important, not onely in Cice- 
ro's life, but in the whole Roman biſtory, in which 
Cicero made the moſt ſhining figure, and ſpoke 
all his Philippic orations, huddled over within 
the compaſs of a few lines; without any regard 
to time, or order, juſt as Plutarch ha to 
think of them; and in the manner, that we 
might expect from his own account of the de- 


ſign and method which he purſued in that 
work. 


Theſe teſtimonies, I am perſuaded, will juſtify 
the judgement, that I have given of Plutarch, 
as a Roman Hiſtorian ; which inſtead of flowing 
from any contempt of him, with which our Cri- 
tic * charges me [i], is nothing more in * 
fect, than what he himſelf has declared; and 
what every one, who reads him without the pre- 
poſſeſſion of an Hypotheſis, will neceſſarily ob- 
ſerve from innumerable facts and inſtances. 
IJ cannot however quit this fruitful page, 
without, adding one remark. more, not upon 
Plutarch s negligence, but our Critics; to ſay no 
worſe of it; who affirms, that be two Epiſtles 
of Brutus, to which Plutarch refers, were written 
before Brutus left taly ; for this, ſays he, is not one- 
ly manifeſt ſrom the context, but Plutarch bimſelf 
expreſsly declares it [2]. Yet in the account al- 

[I] Miror te P/uterche, tur, ſcriptz ſunt, dum Bru- 
quem tamen contemnis. , adhuc in ltalia conſiſte- 
Tunſt. Ep. p. 30. bat, Id ex hiſtoriæ contextu 


[2] Nimirum Epiſtolæ, manifeſtum eſt; ſed & idem 
de quibus Plutarchus loqui - diſerte dicit. Ibid. P. 196. 


teady 
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ready given of one of thoſe Epiſtles, Plutarch, 
as we have feen; ſays not a ſyllable about the 
time of it; and the context is fo far from ſhew- 
ing it to be written, tubile Brutus was in Italy, 
that, from che fadts and circumſtances annexed, 
it clearly ſhews | the :contrary ; that it was writ- 
ten, hen Brutus was employing Cicers's ſon in 
the command of bis troops in Macedonia; while 
Cicero bimſelf was in the beighth of his power at 
Rome; after be bad driven away Antony; fart 
the two Conſuls after bim; and decreed the Preto- 
rian enfigns to Offavius: all which did not hap- 
peri; till many months after Brutus bad quitted 
Trah. Nor is our Critic's aſſertion true, with 
regard to the other letter; for though the con- 
text ſeems to imply, chat it was written by Bru- 
tus in Italy; yet Plutarch ſays nothing directly 
about the time of it. Should we allow then all 
the weight, that can be given to theſe two nota- 
ble teſtimonies ;/ ſhould we grant them to be 
both accurite and 'deciſive; yet they amount 
to no more than this; that, as far as we may 
guefs from the context, one ef the letters was 
written in Nah; the other in Macedonia; yet 
in neither caſe, though our Critic affirms it of 
both, does Plutarch ſay expreſsly, either when, 
or-where they were written. He calls the E- 
piſtle indeed to Cicero, Brutus firſt Epiſtle ; 
though it was certainly later than the other to 
Atticus; but that they were both written from 
Macedonia, is demonſtrably. evident, as I ſhall 
ſhew by and by; though Plularch, according 
to 
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to his uſual negligence, and as fat as his autho+ 
rity reaches, has made both the Place, and the 
time of them uncertain. 

But though Plutarchꝰs authority be of lictls 
force in this queſtion, I have another authority 
to combat, on which our Critic perhaps may 
lay a greater ſtreſs ; that is, his on: for he de- 
clares it to be his abſolute opinion, that the two 
original letters, which Plutarch had ſeen, ere 
written before Brutus left Italy 1] : becauſe, 
there were ſubſtantial reaſons before that time, 
for ſuſpeFing Odlavius; and for cenſuring 
Ciceros inconſiderate rafhneſs, in making him ſo 
great [2]. 

It is furprifing that a man, who has made any 
ſtudy of the Epiſtles to Atticus, can declare ſuch 
an opinion, which is directly confuted by a ſe- 
ries of thoſe very Epiſtles. But the foundation 
of his Hypotheſts muſt be deſtroyed, if this point 
cannot be made good, that the original letters 
between Cicero and Brutus were written at a dif- 
rent time, from the letters now extant; and all 
regard to facts, and to Ciceros character muſt 
be ſacrificed to the ſupport of this favorite Hy- 
potheſis. But a few extracts from the letters 
themſelves will clear up the matter, and let the 


Li] Atque hoc quidem Ep. p. 200. 4 
tempore ipſo, Brutum, infig- [a] Inconſultam in Ofavis 
nes iſNas Fpiſtolas, & ad 47. augendo Ciceros temerita- 
thewts & all Cletroviem, de qui- tem, juſtflimaſque adeo Bru- 
bus Plitarchur nurrut, ſerip #7 objurgationes, Ibid. 19). 
alk omnino exfttims. RR, © a 


reader 
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reader ſee with what judgement, as well as mo- 
deity, he ſo freely and frequently charges Cicero, 
with an inconſiderate raſhneſs, and marvellous ea- 
gerneſs, in eſpouſing the intereſts of OZavius, 
from the firſt moment of his landing at Naples [1]. 

In the firſt letter, in which Cicero mentions 
Octavius, he ſays; ** Ofavius arrived at Naples 
on the 18th of April; whither Balbus went 
* to him early the next morning, and came 
back the ſame day to me, in my Cuman villa; 
<« and brings word, that he will aſſert his right 
« of ſucceſſion to his uncle. But this, as you 
„ write, will make a rare diſpute between him 
„and Antony [2 
In the ſecond, 3 © Balbus, Hirtius, and Panſa 
<* are here with me: OZavins is juſt arrived, 
and into the neighbouring villa of his Father 
6 Pbilippus; intirely at my devotion [ 3].” 

In the third, dated April the 22d; © OZavius, 
« who is {till with us, treats me with the greateſt 
c reſpect and friendſhip; his domeſtics give him 
« the name of Ceſar ; Pbilippus does not; nor 
< for that reaſon do I. I think it impoſſible for 
« him to make a good Citizen; there are ſo 
* many about him, who threaten the death of 
<« our friends, and declare, that what they have 
<« done, cannot be forgiven. What will be the 


<« caſe, think you, when the boy N to Rome, 


fa) Et ſane ex quo Oa- ut Platarchu dicit, 70 77 
wins Neapolim primus venit, Kaioages karre. Ib. p. 199. 
Cicero juvenis * N [21 Ep. We 
mira cupiditate ferebatur, & 1 * 

where 
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« where our deliverers cannot appear with ſafe- 
«= ty? Who yet muſt ever be famous, nay 
« happy too, in the conſciouſneſs of their act; 
<« but as for us, if I be not deceived, we ſhall be 
« undone. I long therefore to go abroad, where 
*I may hear no more of theſe Pelopide, &c. [i].“ 
This is all that paſſed between Cicero and Oa- 
vius while he continued in the country, at his 
Father Philippus's villa. But he ſoon weñt to 
Rome, to purſue his claim to Cz/ar's eſtate, as 
his heir and adopted ſon : and to entertain the 
people with ſhews and plays, which Cæſar him- 
ſelf had promiſed, and prepared to give in his 
life time, upon the completion of all his victo- 
ries: At Rome, Oftavius made a ſpeech to the 
people from the Roftra ; where he ſeems to have 
been produced by Antons Brother, Lucius, one 
of the Tribuns [2]. This ſpeech was ſent to 
Cicero, who ſays, that he had the ſame opinion of 
it with Atticus; which was no advantageous 
one; ſince, in the ſame letter, he declares him- 
ſelf diſpleaſed with Ofavius's ſhews, and with 
his friends Matius, and Poſtumius, for undertaking 
the care of them [3] : and in another letter, ap- 
Rauds the Tribuns, for ordering Cæſar's golden 
chair to be removed out of the Theatre, where 
Ofavius ſeems to have placed it; and the Knights 
alſo, for expreſſing their approbation of chat 


[1] Ep. ad Att. xiv. 12. ia & Poſtumius mihi ptocu- 

[2] Ibid: 20. ratores non. placent. Ad 

[3] De O#avii concione Att. xv. 2. 
idem ſentio, quod tu, & Ma- | 
act, 
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act, by ſome general clap [3]. This happened 


about the middle of May; and towards the 
end of it, while Antony and OFavins were quar- 
relling at Rome, about the poſſeſſion of Ce/ar's 
' eſtate, Cicero writing again to Atticus, ſays ; 
* OZavianus, as I clearly ſaw, has parts 
1 and courage enough; and ſeems likely to be 
“affected, as we could wiſh, towards our He- 
« roes : but how far we may truſt his age, 
©< name, ſucceſſion, education, is a matter of 
great deliberation. His Father-in-law, whom 
I ſaw at Aſtura, thinks, not at all. He muſt 
te be cheriſhed however, if for nothing elſe, yet 
eto keep him at a diſtance from Antony. Mar- 
« cellus acts nobly, if he inſtills into him a good 
« difpoſition towards our friends. He ſeemed 
eto be much influenced by him; but to have 
no confidence in Panſa and Hirtius : his natu- 
<« ral temper is good, if it does but hold [2}.” 
Now this is the whole, that Cicero either tranſ- 
ated, or declared, or thought of Oftavinus, be- 
fore Brutus left Italy, as it manifeſtly appears 
from the letters to Atticus: which is ſo far from 
ſhewing that inconfiderate raſhneſs, and marvel- 


lous eagerneſs, with which our Critic charges 
him, that it ſhews juſt the contrary; the ut- 
moſt caution and reſerve; and ſuch a diſtruſt of 
OZavius, as neither the greateſt, civilities on 


i)] De Salla Ceſaris bene Tribuni, preclurds etiam xiv. 
[2] Ep. ad Attic. xv. 12. 2. 
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OZavius's part, nor the good opinion which 
Cicero had conceived of his capacity could 
„„ a | 

Nor had Cicero indeed as yet broken all mea- 
ſures with Antony; for though he ſtrongly diſliked 
and ſuf his proceedings, yet for ſeveral 
prudent1a] reaſons, he choſe to keep up a ſhew 
of friendſhip and fair correſpondence with him; 
and had undertaken at this very time, to ſollicit 
him in perſon on the behalf of Atticus, in an 
affair, which Atticus had much at heart [1]. 
Antony likewiſe obſerved the ſame forms of 
civility on his part; and wrote in very complai- 
ſant terms to Cicero, te defire his conſent to the 
reftoration of S. Clodius From exil f2]: and upon 
ſome alarm, given afterwards to the friends of 
liberty, on the account of a diviſion of lands in 
Italy to Antony's Soldiers, Antony's Brother, Lu- 
cius, wrote particularly to Cicero, to free him 
from any apprehenſions on that head [3]. 

Cicero however was ſo little pleaſed, either 
with Antony or Ofavius, or with any thing in- 
deed, that was now going forward ir Nah, that, 
inſtead of any eagerneſs to embrace Oftavius at 
this time, he took a reſolution of making 4 
voyage to Greece, and of reſiding with his Son 
at Athens, till Hirtius and Panſa ſhoald enter 


[1} De Buchortio negotio, . 2] Ep. ad Att. xiv. 13. 
utinam quidem£arowiuns conn [z] L. quidem Antonius 
veniam: multum quidem liberaliter litteris ſine cura 
proficiam, Ad Att. xiv. 17. me eſſet jubet, Ib. xv. 12. 


it. xv. 1, 2. 


Vol. IV. Y upon 


\ 
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upon the Conſulſhip on the firſt day of the next 
year; on whoſe adminiſtration he had now placed 
all his hopes. In the beginning therefore of 
July, he ſet forward upon this voYage, and pur- 
ſued it as far as Sicily; but being driven back 
by contrary winds to Rbegium, and meeting 
there with ſome freſh intelligence from Rome, 
of an unexpected turn of affairs, and a change 
of diſpoſition in Antony to meaſures of peace, 
and ſubmiſſion to the Senate, he dropt all far- 
ther thoughts of the voyage, and turned back 


towards Rome, to aſſiſt with his authority in 


bringing about ſo deſirable an end. But upon 
his arrival there, finding his hopes fruſtrated, 
and that Antony was aiming at nothing leſs than 
a Tyranny, and the Subverſion of the Republic, 
he ſpoke his firſt Philippic, on the 2d of September, 
which gave the beginning to that inexpiable 
quarrel, which ſoon after enſued between him 
and Antony J. 

Brutus in the mean while left Taly; and could 
have no reaſon therefore before his departure, 
to. blame Cicero, on the account of OZavius, 
ſince at that time, Cicero had not taken any ſtep 


in favor of him, nor, in all probability, had ſo 


much as ſeen him, from the time of their firſt 
interview; and as Brutus had no reaſon to com- 
plain of Cicero, during his ſtay in Italy, ſo it is 


evident from the ſame letters to Atticus, that in 


fact, he 3 a hin either on the 


fr) See the life of Cicero, vol. i, p. 309-31 f, &c 
no, account 
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account of Ofavius, or any other account what- 
ſoever. For during this interval, from the ar- 
rival of OZavius, to the departure of Brutus, 
there was a continual exchange of letters and 
. meſſages between Cicero and Brutus, of which 
frequent mention is made i in the Epiſtles to A- 
ticus [1]. In one of which Epiſtles, I am glad, 
ſays Cicero, that my letters to Brutus and Caſſius 
were agreeable to them [2]: and in another; Ob. 
how affeftionate was Brutus's letter to me [3]? 
Whence we may collect, that Brutus, who uſed 
generally to be rough and haughty in his letters, 
was now particularly complaiſant, from a juſt 
ſenſe of Cicero's zeal and ſervices to him. Nay, 
he appears to have been ſo cautious at this time 
of offending Cicero in any degree, that though 
he ſtrongly diſliked his voyage to Greece, yet he 
. to 15 ſilent on that ſubject, and would 
not drop a ſyllable, either to diſcourage or diſ- 
ſuade it, from an unwillingneſs to preſs him, 
to any thing diſagreeable Cal hn 

But beſides a conſtant. intercourſe of letters, 
they had many perſonal conferences within the 
ſame interval, and chiefly at Bruzus's deſire; 
which all paſſed with the greateſt affection and 


(i] Epif. ad Att. I. xiv. [3] O Brat amantererip- 

18, 19, 20. I. xv. 1, 4, 5, tas litteras ! Ibid, xv. 10. 

ro, 23, 26, 49, &c. [4] Brutus=effuditilla om- 
[2] Gratas fuiſſe meas lit- nia, quæ tacuerat z ut recor- 

teras Bruto & Caſio gaudeo, darer illud tuum ; nam Bru- 

itaque iis reſttipſi, Ad Att. tus noſter filet, Ib. xvi. 7. 

XV. 20. 


1 harmony. 


Cy 
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harmony. Cicero ſaw him at Lanuvium [1]; 
again at Artium [2]; afterwards in Neſs, a lit- 
tle Iſle on the Campanian coaſt, where he con- 
verſed with him many days ſucceſſively [3] ; and 
laſtly at Velia, as he came back from his Grecian 
voyage: where Brutus no ſooner heard of his 
arrival, than be came three miles on foot to em- 
brace him; expreſſed the utmoſt joy at his re- 
turn ; and told him in the kindeſt manner, what 


he did not care to mention to him before, that 


by dropping the purſujt of the voyage he had 
eſcaped two imputations on his character; the 
one, of too haſty a deſpair and deſertion of the 
common cauſe ; the othet,, of the vanity of going to 
ſee the Olympic games [4] : but in none of theſe 
conferences, was there the leaſt hint of any ex- 
poſtulation, or ill humor, with regard to Oa- 
The interview at Yelia was the laſt which 
Cicero ever had with Brutus, on the 17th of Au- 
guſt [5] : when he left him prepared and ready 
to ſail with his fleet towards Greece; as he un- 
doubtedly did within a few days after. For he 


had already ftaid longer, than his friends thought 


adviſeable ; waiting ſtill to ſee, whether chance 
might not produce ſomething in his favor at Rome; 
eſpecially upon the occaſion of the ſhews, which 
he had lately exhibited there, with the univer- 


{al applauſe of the people [6]. 
i] Ad Att. xv. 20, [5] Nam xvi Kal. Sept. 
[2] Ib. xv. 11. cum veniſſem Veliam. Ibid. 
[3] Ib. xvi. 1, 2, 4, 5. - [6] Illud mihi ſubmoleſtum 
IAI b. xvi 7. 1a 


Now 
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No this is the whole ſtate of Ciceros conduct 


towards OZavius, during the time of Brutus's. 
ſtay in Italy.” As to what paſſed afterwards, ſince 


it does not relate to our preſent argument, I 
ſhall refer the reader to my Life of Cicero; where 
he will find, that, notwithſtanding the moſt preſ- 
ſing inſtances of OZavius, by daily letters and 
meſſages, to engage Cicero to aſſiſt him againſt- 
their common enemy, Antony; yet Cicero ſtill 
held off, and expreſſed the ſame diffidence as 
before, till the exigencies of the Republic, and 
the immediate ruin threatened to it by Antony, 

made their union neceſſary. To which Cicero 

would not conſent even at the laſt, but upon 
the expreſs condition, that OZavius ſhould engage 
himſelf to be a friend to Brutus and his accomplices; 
and as a proof of his ſincerity, ſhould ſuffer Caſca, 

who gave the firſt blow to Ceſar, to enter quietly 
into the Tribunate, to which he had been nomi- 

nated by Cæſar [1]; which OFavius readily a- 


quod parum Brutus prope- 
rare videtur. Primum con- 
fectorum ludorum nuncios 
expectat. Ibid. xvi. 4. 
Exiſtimabam 1 1wgiTIYoOr el 
ſe ; & hercule erat ; & max- 
ime de ludis. At mihi, cum 
ad villam rediiſſem, Cn, Luc- 
ceiu, qui multum utitur Bruso, 
narravit, illum valde morari 


Y 3 


[1] Sed, ut ſcribis, certif. 
ſimum eſſe video diſerimen, 
Caſce noſtri Tribunatum. 
De quo quidem ipſo dixi Op- 
pio, cum me hortaretur, ut 
adoleſcentem, totamque cauſ- 
ſam, manumque veteranorum 
complecterer, me nullo modo 
facere poſſe, ni mihi explo- 
ratum eſſet, eum non modo 
non inimicum Tyrannoctonis, 
verum etiam amicum ſore. 
Cum ille diceret, ita futurum. 


greed 
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greed to, and permitted accordingly, on the 1otb 
of December : and in conſequence of that agree - 
ment, Cicero, on the 1th of the ſame month, 
firſt recommended him to the Senate, and to the 
people, in a diſtinct ſpeech to each [1]; and an 
the firſt of. Fanuary, procured a decree, to in- 
veſt him with the legal command of his troops; 
together with the rank and enſigns of a Pre- 
tor [2]. Theſe were the firſt public meaſures, 
that Cicero entered into with relation to Ofavius ; 
and the foundation of what Brutus took occaſion 
tp reproach him with many-months after. For, 
as I have ſhewn in the Life of Cicero, he never 
began to complain of him, till after Antony's 
defeat at Modena, and the death of the two Con- 
ſuls; which was an accident, that Cicero could 
neither foreſee nor provide for ; and was the ſole 
reaſon of throwing all that power into Ofavius's 
hands, by which he was enabled to deſtroy the 
Republic [3]. And this fact is not only de- 
clared in theſe ſuſpected letters, but is intimated 
likewiſe in the letters, which Plutarch had ſeen, 
and in one of the very paſſages, which our Cri- 
tic has produced ; as he might eaſily have ob- 
ſerved, if he had come to it without prejudice : 


- Quid igitur feſtinamus? in- Ad Att. xvi. 15. 


quam. Illi enim mea ope- - [1] Theſe were his 3d and 


ra ante Kalendas Januarias 4th Philippic Orations, 
nihil opus eſt. Nos autem [2] See his 5th Philippic. 

ejus voluntatem ante Jaw | z] See the Life of Cicero, 

Decemb. perſpiciemus in Ca/- vol. ii. p. 432. 

ga. Mihi valde aſſenſus eſt. 1 


for 
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for Brutus, i in his reproof of Cicero, plainly ſup- 
poſes, that Cicero had already got the better of 
Antony, and diſpoſſeſſed him of his Tyranny, yet, 
by his management, was raiſing up Oftavius in- 
to his place, and making him the 7 grand in Antony's 
fead (1). 

But if this hint be not ſufficient to ſatisfy our 
Critic, I can give him another from the ſame 
Plutarch, and the ſame Life of Brutus, which 
is a clear comment upon it, and marks out the 
preciſe time, when Brutus firſt conceived his ap- 
prehenſions of OFavius's power, and began con- 
fequently to expoſtulate with Cicero, by whoſe 
help he had been advanced to it. For Plutarch, 
after a brief detail of Brutus's ſucceſs and ex- 
plozts in Macedonia, tells us, „that when he 
« was preparing to go from thence into 4/a, 
« he received the news of the change of their 
e affairs at Rome: where young Octavius, wha 
had hitherto been cheriſhed and ſupported by 
* the Senate in oppoſition to Antony, having 
« now driven Antony out of Italy, was become 

« formidable himſelf. For he laid claim to the 
ce Conſulſhip, in defiance of the laws; and. 

kept about him great armies, which the 
« City did not want [2].” Thus I have ſhewn, 
in contradiction to our Critic's declared perſua- 
fion, and by that very authority, on which he 
lays lo — a ſtreſs, that Brates, s real letters, as 


(1) Tiy 1 "Arlunov ina rie ARES Ae bo Adi, 7. 
Kaioage xalagiom Tvgavor. Plut. in Brut. p. 994. 


f'2] Plut, in Brut. p. 996. 
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it is expreſly delivered in theſe Juſpeed ones, 
were written from Macedonia, ſome time after 
the battle of Modena; and many months after 
Brutus himſelf had left Taly. 
I cannot diſmiſs this argument, without 
taking notice of a cenſure, that our Critic here 
throws out, upon the uſe of a teſtimony, which 
I had produced, to ſhew Ciceros ſtrong ſuſpicions 
of Oftaviys, even after Brutus's departure out of 
Jtaly. It is taken from a letter to Atticus, where 
Cicero ſays ; as to what you wrote, I warmly aſ- 
ſent to you, that if ever Oftauianus acquires any 
great power, the Tyrant's alis will be more ftrong- 
ly enforced, than they were in the Temple of Tellus; 
and that will be all againſt Brutus, &c [1]. Now 
can any opinion be more explicitely declared, 
than this is declared here to be Ciceros? But 
Atticus, it ſeems, had ſignified it before to be 
his; and if twenty people had ſignified the ſame, 
it would be Cicero no leſs, for all that; whoſe 
opinion was the only one, that had any relation 
to my ſubject. Yet our Critic plainly charges 
me, with a miſapplication of this teſtimony, in 
aſcribing_ a ſentiment to Cicero, which, really 
belonged to Atticus [2] ; and it is by ſuch quib- 
bles as theſe, that he attempts moſt commonly 


Ci] Valde tibi aſſentior, Brutumfore, Ad Att. xvi. 14 
fi multum̃ poſſit OFavians, [2] Nuperrime ita ſeripſe- 
multo firmius acta Tyranni rat Arien, que tamen Cice- 
comprobatum iri, quam in rom attribuis, Tunſt. Epiſt, 
Telluris. Atque id contra p. 199. | 
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through his whole Epiſtle, to combat clear facts 
and direct proofs, 

He procedes next, to the examination of the 
Epiſtles themſelves, and begins with Brutus's 
Epiſtle to Atticus, which he allows really to be a 
Ine one[1] : but after a ſmall cavil or two by way 
of prelude, he diſcovers in it two contradictions 
to true hiſtory ; the firſt is this; that Cicero is 
there accuſed of cenſuring the alt of killing Ceſar, 
and of reproaching Caſca for it, as an aſſaſin: 
whereas the genuin Cicero conſtantly applauded that 
ati, and had a particular friendſhip likewiſe with 
Caſca[2]. But of this I have given ſome ac- 
count already in the Life of Cicero; and ſhall 
add ſomething more in my notes on the Epiſtle 
itſelf ; to which therefore I muſt refer the rea- 
der [3]. 

The ſecond contradiction is grounded on a 
hint, that Brutus drops in the end of the letter, - 
concerning certain conditions offered to Atticus's 
daughter, which he interprets, with Manutius, 
of the conditions of a marriage ; and then declares, 
that Attica was but ſeven years old at this time [4], 
and could not therefore be ripe for marriage 
being born, he ſays, when Cicero was Proconſul of 
Cilicia, whence be congratulated au ” letter 


[1] Venio ad Epiſtolas, p. 487. Not. and Let. xv. 
atque ad illam imprimis ad Not. z. 
Atticum ſane bellulam. Tunſt. [4] Sed hoc tempore Attica 
Epiſt. p. 200. See Lett. 15. mtatis annum ſeptimum pau- 
[2] Ibid. 201, 202. cis menſibus exceſſerat; nam, 
[3] See Life of Cic. v. ii. &c. Tunſt. Ep. p. 203. 
* upon 
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upon that birth, in the following words ; Filiolam 
tuam tibi jam Rome jucundam eſſe gaudes ; ; eamque, 
quam nunquam vidi, tamen & amo, & amabilem 
D certo ſcio [1] : which I tranſlate thus; I am 
glad, that your little daughter is ſo good company 
to you now at Rome ; and though T never ſaw ber, 
yet I love ber, and am very ſure, that ſhe is lovely. 
In which words, though our Critic diſcovers 
the clear proof of 2 birth, and a congratulation 
upon it, yet I cannot ſee the leaſt tittle of either; 
or the leaſt probability, that they can admit any 
ſuch interpretation. in 

Atticus had been married above five years [2]; 
and it is not credible, that Cicero, who was at 
his wedding, and particularly intereſted in e- 
very thing, that related to him, ſhould pay ſo. 
cold a compliment upon ſo joyful an occaſion, 
as the birth of a firſt child, after five years of 
marriage. The caſe therefore was this, that 
the daughter, who was now probably fotir years 
old, had been nurſed all that while in the coun- 
try, for the greater care of her health, at a 
diſtance from Rome, whither ſhe had been lately 
brought for the firſt time; which gave occaſion 
to this little compliment : or otherwiſe why 
ſhould her being at Rome be taken notice of; as 
if to be born there was of any conſequence, or 
a circumſtance worth mentioning in a congra- 
tulation of that fort ? "mow this 1 e 


['] Ad Att. v. 19. Tunſt. Ep. 203. 
[2] See Life of Cic. vol. i. p. 450. , 
ſeems 
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| ſeems to be demonſtrably confirmed by another 
letter, written a ſhort time after, from the ſame 
Province of Cilicia; in which Cicero ſays ; your 
little daughter is very obliging, in giving you ſo 
ftrif# a charge to pay ber compliments to me [II. 
Which cannot be underſtood of a child, who 
was but five months old; yet ſo it muſt be un- 
derſtood, if our Critic's account be admitted, 

of the time of her birth. 

I could produce more teſtimonies to the 8 
purpoſe and from the ſame letters, if this was 
not ſufficient to ſnew his objection to be wholly 
groundleſs. But from the frequent diſcoveries 
of this ſort, with which he entertains us from 
the letters to Atticus, we may ſee, with what 
what reaſon he inſults me, for contenting my- 
ſelf with the obvious and common ſenſe of them, 
inſtead of ſearching always, like him, for /ome- 
thing exquiſite and refined [2]. 

As to the other Epiſtle of Brutus to Cicero, 
our Critic, after giving it the fineſt character, 
that can be given an Epiſtle, both for the art of 
it's compoſition and gravity of it's ſentiments [3]. 
leaves it, to us juſt as he found it, without any 
other reflexion than that it contains nothing 


[i] Filiola tua gratum 
mihi fecit, quod tibi dili- 
genter mandavit, ut mihi 
falutem aſęriberes, &c. - Ad 
Att. vi. 1. p. 591. 

{2} Hie ate, viro ingeni- 
pſo, exquiſitiora quædam ex- 

1 


pectavi, communia tamen in- 
venio. Tunſt, Ep. p. 31. 
[3] Jam illa altera Epiſ- 


tola omnes alias & compo- 


ſitionis arti icio, & ſententi- 
arum gravitate exſuperat, 
ke. Ib p. 203. Epiſt. xxii. 

| hif. 
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hiſtorical, ' Since this then is ſo perfect a piece, 
and ſo worthy conſequently of it's author, that 
he can neither find, nor invent an objection to 
it, we muſt neceſſarily claim it as genuin, what- 
ever may become of the reſt, For an imme- 
morial poſſeſſion, which no body controverts, 
will ſurely give us a right to hold this fine E- 
piſtle at leaſt, as an 2 — monument 
of pure antiquity. 

He proceeds to Cicero celebrated letter, or apo- 
logy for himſelf in anſwer to Brutus; where after 
ſome trifling exceptions to the character given 
of Meſſala, in which he diſcovers the operoſe di- 
ligence of the Sephift, he ſtarts an objection of 
more weight, as he calls it [1], becauſe tbe ſuſ- 
pected Cicero here praiſes Meſſala, for having ſtu- 
died and acquired he beſt manner of ſpeaking-z 
whereas there had been a diſpute, he tells, us, 
between the true Cicero and Brutus, about that 
beſt manner, which the Sophiſt muſt needs bave 
been ignorant of, or be would never have touched 
upon that topic. It is hard to conceive, what it 
is that he means by this objection ; or what 
weight he can ſuppoſe it to have, towards over- 
. throwing the credit of the letter. If he ima» 
gines, that Brutus would have been affronted 
by Cicers*s mention of the beſt manner, becauſe 
they had each a different idea of it; or that he 
would have thought the worſe of Maſſala, for 


.) Quis hie non videt o. Kc. Tang. Ep. eciv. See 


ſtudying 


am ? quod autem majus eft 
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ſtudying that manner, which Cicero recom- 
mended; he judges very weakly of thoſe great 
men : for- notwithſtanding their different no- - 
tions of the moſt perfe eloquence, or manner of 
ſpeaking, Brutus certainly allowed Cicero to be 
the beſt Speaker of his age : and it was at his 
deſire, and for his information, that Cicero drew 
up thoſe Oratorial pieces, in which he illuſtrates 
his own idea of the moſt perfect way of ſpeak- 
ing, and lays down rules for the attainment of 
it : as this then is a cavil of no force or ſenſe, 


I ſhall drop it where I found it, and paſs on to 
the reſt. 


He next obſerves, that this letter ſuppoſes 
M. Brutus to be the author of ſaving Antony's life, 
when Ceſar + was killed ; which he declares to be 
contrary to true hiſtory, ſince Decimus Brutus, 
as he undertakes to prove, was the ſole adviſer 
of that ſtep : and to make us ſenſible, what an 
extraordinary exploit he is going to perform; 
by correcting an inveterate error of all the old 
Hiſtorians; he firſt produces two famous teſti- 
monies, as he calls them, from Plutareb and Ap-" 
Pian, which expreſsly afcribe that counſel to 
M. Brutus [1]: upon which he declares, with 
his uſual gayety, that it could not be pere 
from the Sopbiſt, that he ſhould be wiſer, than tbe 
Hiftorians, who ted him Into that miſtake | 2]. 
[1] Infgnia in hanc an- [2} A Citerone * 


tentiam ſunt verba Plutarchi perſonato requirendum non 
-in Brut. 992, it. in Anton. erat, ut plus iis, quos ſeque- 


921. & Appian. p. 499. ibid. retur Hiſtoyicis, ſaperet. 
206, in Notis. Tunſt. Ep. p. 206. 


This 
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This is a ſtrange turn indeed ! the Sophiſt muſk, 
be excuſed, and the whole blame thrown upon 
Plutarch: and after he has been fighting ſo 
ſtrenuouſly for Plutarch's authority, yet now, 
when he has no occaſion for it, he treats it, we 
ſee, as a mere ignis fatuus, that ſerves onely to 
lead people out of the way. | 
He promiſes however to make” goed this 
point, by the teſtimony of Cicero himſelf; and 
for that purpoſe alledges two paſſages from the 
letters to Atticus; where Cicero complaining 
of the miſery of the times, after Cæſar's death, 
and how much they endured, and were like to 
endure from Antony, ſays, the fault of all this 
lies upon one of the Brutus's [1]. And in another 
letter, the whole blame of this belongs 10 Bru- 
tus [2 J. Thus far then we are agreed; that 
from the evidence of theſe paſſages, the blame 
muſt certainly reſt upon one of the. Brutus Fo, 
but before we go farther, let us pauſe a while, 
and conſider, on which fide the probability lies. 
In the firſt place, wherever Cicero, in his let- 
| ters to Atticus, mentions Brutus abſolutely, or 
without a prænomen, we may take it for grant- 
ed, that he means Marcus; ſince there is not, 
1 believe, a ſingle inſtance to the contrary, ex- 
cept where Decimus is ſo marked out by the 
context, that we cannot poſſibly. miſtake him: 
and 1 in the ſecond teſtimony, it is manifeſt, that 


Ii Ad Att. I. xv. 12. [2] Ib. 20. Hee omnis 
culpa Brut. | . Pt N 
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he could not mean any body but Marcus; for 
within a line or two after, ſpeaking ſtill of be 
ſame Brutus, he declares him to be leaving Italy 
quickly [1]; which determines it to Marcus. Be- 
ſides, if we reflect on the different characters of 
the two Brutus s, we ſhould be apt to conclude 
at once, that it muſt needs be Marcus, whoſe 
authority was able to bring over Caſſius, and 
ſixty more brave men to his ſingle opinion. 
But if Cicero had onely left the thing indifferent, 
and in common; yet Plutarch's poſitive and 
repeated teſtimony, confirmed not onely by Ap- 


pian, but by a better Author than them both, 


Paterculus, who had long before affirmed the 
fame thing of Marcus. 2]. would naturally make 
us look upon the fact as certain, and the queſ- 
tion decided. Yet all this ſignifies nothing to 
our Critic, who procedes boldly, by a third teſ⸗- 
timony, to fix the whole blame at laſt upon 
Decimus. 

This third teſtimony is 800 from another 
letter to Atticus; where Cicero, giving an ac- 
count of the conference which he had at Aitium, 
with Brutus and Caſſius, concerning the mea- 
ſures, which they ought to purſue, ſays ; that 
Se * . on that ſulject, the 0 


bi) 3 — ber. (quem-cum fimul i interimens 
Sed 3 juva me confilio, Brux- dum cenſuiſſet Caſſius) Bru- 


difione an Puteolis. Brutus tus repugnaverat ; diftitans, 
quidem ſubito: ſed ſapienter, nihil amplius civibus peter 
&c. Ad Att. xv. 20. Tyranni — petendum eſſe 

[2] Cum Conſul Antonius fenguipem. . ü. 58. 


began 
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began to lament their paſt miſtakes, and Caſſius 
above all, warmly complained, 'that they bad lift 
their opportunities, and blamed Decimus ſevertly 
on that account [1]. Now our Critic, who 
never loſes ſight of his Hypothefis, declares this 
boſs of opportunities, charged upon Decimus, to 
mean nothing elſe, but tbe omiſton of killing An. 
tony 2]; and this is his conſtant way of ſup- 
porting his difcoveries; by multiplying conjec- 
türes, inſtead of teftimonies, and proving one 
Hypotheſis by another, For there were many 
other- opportunities, which they loſt, after C. 
far's death, that Cicero preffed them to lay hold 
of, and for the omiſſon of which he neger 
reproved them: that they did not ſummon the 
Senate into the Capitol, on that firſt day; and dur- 
ing the conſternation of their enemies, ſeize the 
whole Republic into their hands; and procede to 
ſome vigorous decrees for the eftabliſhment of the 
public liberty [3]. And when by the neglect of 
that advice they were driven ſoon after out of 


Rome; they loſt the opportunity of retrieving: 


their firſt error, by reſolving to live quiet and 
retired, 0 | to v give no pretext for * dif- 


i) Mult inde fermone b Gras in Capi- 


-  querebantur, atque id qui- tolium a Prætoribus vocari ? 
dem Caſta maxime, amiſfas Dit immonates, quz tum o- 
oeenaſiones; Decimumgut gra= pera eſici potuerunt, hætan- 
viter accuſabat. Are tibus omnibus bonisſractis 
xv. 11. latronibus ?—Ad Att. vv. 10. 
2] Tunſt. Ep. pee Illam Sefonem Capitoks- 
[3] Meminiſti me clama- - nam mihi non placuiſſe, tu 
ze, illo ipſo primo die Ca- teſtis es, &c. Ib. 14. 
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miſſing the concourſe of their friends, who 
flocked about them, and rejecting the aſſiſtance 
of all 7taly, which was eager to arm itſelf in 
their cauſe. - 

Theſe were the loſt opportunities which Caſ- 
ſius lamented, and charged to the account of 
Decimus: who, when Brutus and Caſſius had 
withdrawn themſelves from Rome, on account 
of the tumults, occalioned by Cezſar*s funeral, 
continued ſtill privately in the City, to negoti- 
ate with Antony, by the mediation of Hirtius, 
ſome meaſures for their common ſafety. Whence 
he acquaints them with what he had been tranſ- 
acting, in the following letter; which I have 
choſen to inſert, as it gives ſome light, not 
onely to the preſent queſtion, but to others al- 
ſo, which may fall in our way, in the * 


of this diſpute. 
| 'D. Brutus to 7 and Caſſius. 


* Obſerve what a ſituation we are now in. 
« Yeſterday in the evening, Hirtius was with 
me and plainly told me, in what a diſpoſi- 
« tion Antony was; namely, the worſt and moſt 
« tteacherous : for he ſaid, that he could nei- 
« ther grant me the Province; nor believed, 
« that any of us could be ſafe in Rome, where 
« the ſoldiers and the populace where ſo much 
<« irritated againſt us : both which, 1 imagine, 
« you perceive to be falſe ; as well as that it is 
true, what Hirtius declared; that he is afraid, 


Yor: IV. 2 * leſt 
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4 leſt, if we ſhould acquire any little acceſſion 
of Gignity, no ſhare of the public adminiſ- 
tration would be left for any of them. Un- 
«« der theſe difficulties I thought it beſt, to de- 
« mand an honorary legation for myſelf, and 
ts the reſt of our friends; that we might have 
<4 a decent pretext for going abroad. This he 
* undertook to procure : but Iam confident, 
& he will not be able to procure it; ſuch is the 
< infolence of people, and ſuch their malice 
towards us: and ſhould they grant us even 
hat we aſk, Tam yet of opinion, that, pre- 
* ſently after, we ſhould either be declared to 
* be enemies, or interdifted from water and 
* fire. What is it then, you will ſay, that 1 
would adviſe? We ſhould yield a while, I 
* think, to fortune; retreat out of nah; re- 
«< move to Rhodes, or any other part of the 
<* earth, If things ſhould turn out in gur favor, 
te we will come back to Rome; if they afford but 


* an indifferent proſpect, we will live in-exi] z but 


if the worſt ſhould happen, we. will bojake 


L ourlelyes. 10 the by Auger dF But ſome. of 
« you perhaps may, hers, check: why thoyld 
< ye, wait, for the ; © Kan hy rather than 
00 attempt ſomething at the preſent? Becauſe 
* we have no place 38 yet where, tg make.3 
« ſtand; except with . 1. ar, 2 
« Cerilivs ; who, upgn. "the pews of R 
« death, ſeem likely to, grow ſtronger : 3 
T7 will be time enough for us to 
97 wheh we know for certain, what 3 
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* have. If you would have me undertake for 
any thing, on the part of Caſſiys and you, I 
ce will engage my word for you: for this is 
<« what Hirtius requires me to do. I beg of 
« you to ſend me an anſwer as ſoon as poſſible: 
for T make no doubt, but that Hirtius will 
„let me know, before ten o' clock, in what 
te place we may meet together again upon theſe 
ce affairs. Send me word alſo, whither you 
« would have me come to you. After the laſt 
& conference with Hirtius, I took a reſolution 
«to demand, that we might be allowed to ſtay 
«in Rome, with a public guard: which I do 
«not think they will grant us; fince our pre- 
* ſence will draw a great odium upon them: 
I thought it my buſineſs however, to demand 
every thing, which I took to be equita- 
« ble [1]. | 
From this letter it appears, what it was, that 
Decimus adviſed Brutus and Caſſius to do after 
Czſar's death. To fit till for the preſent, and 
to attempt nothing vigorous ; but to retire even 
out of Ttaly, and expect what chanee might yr 
to them; and it ſeems probable, that in the next 
conference with Hirtius, he actually engaged 
his word for them, that they ould undertakg 
nothing againft the public quiet, but live retis- 
ed, at mee from Rome; on the condition 
of a promiſe ſrom Antony, that he would enfure 
their ſafety, and calm the diſorders of the City, 
and reſtore peace to the Republic. For his 
(1 Fam. xi, 1. | 
2 5 


was 
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was the conduct, which they actually purſued ; 


and which they profeſſed to purſue, by Antony's 


advice, and from a dependence upon his promi- 
ſes [1]: and it was likewiſe, what Hirtius par- 
ticularly required from them, and inffted with 
Cicero, that they ſhould continue to purſue [2]: 
and ſoon after the time of this letter, Brutus 
and Caſſius had a perſonal conference with Au- 
tony, which ſeems to have paſſed to mutual ſa- 
tisfaction, and where this ſame agreement was 
probably confirmed [3]. 

Here then we ſee a clear and conſiſtent ſtory, 
poſitively atteſted by three ancient Hiſtorians, 
that M. Brutus, and not Decimus, was the author 
of ſaving Antony. But what is moſt remarkable, 
the ſame fact is confirmed by Cicero himſelf, 
and in that very letter, which our Critic has al- 
ledged to confute it : where Cicero, in relating 
the particulars of his conference with Brutus and 
Caſſms, ſays, ** that when he entered upon the 


« mention, of what they ought to have done, he 


dil 86d cone, cum ipk in [2] Braves & Cafſur ut. 


rimus ex municipiis noſtros 


neceſſarios --- Nos ab initio 
ſpectaſſe otium, nec quid 
quam aliud libertate com- 
muni quæſiſſe, exitus decla- 
rat. Fallere nemo nos poteſt 
niſi tu---tibi enim uni credi- 
dimus, & credituri -ſumus, 
Ke. Ib. xi. 2. 


nam - ne quod calidius in- 
eant conſilium.---Retine; ob- 
ſecro te, Cicero, illos---tan- 
tum, ſi quid timent, caveant. 
Nihil præterea moliantur. Ad 
Att. xv. 6, Epil. . 
Cicer. 

[3] Artoni en 
cum heroibus noſtris pro re 
nata non incommodum. Ad 
Att. xiv, 6. 


« took 


2a » =» 
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e took care, not to touch upon that point, that 
„ ſome body elſe ſhould have been killed as well as 
* Ceſar; but choſe to ſay only, what all the 
* world faid at that time, that they ought to 
have ſummoned the Senate into the Capitol, 
* and taken the advantage of the zeal of the 
people, c [1].” Theſe were the loſt oppor- 
tunities, that Caſſius lamented, and charged to 
the account of Decimus, who was abſent : for 
Cicero's caution, about touching on the affair of 
ſaving Antony, could not flow from any other 
motive, but his reſpect to M. Brutus, the author 
of it, who was preſent : and for the ſame reaſon 
Caſſius alſo, who lived in a perfect union with 
him, would not touch upon ſo tender a point, 
which muſt needs have made him uneaſy; eſpe- 
cially when Brutus mother, Servilia, and his 
wife, Parcia, and his ſiſter Tertia, Caſſius 5 wife, 
were a part of the company. j 

But our Critic refers us on this occaſion to 
Mr. Mongault's authority and comment upon 
the place [2], whoſe words are theſe; ** Pater- 
« culus tells us, that it was Caſſiuss advice to 
« kill Antom, together with Cæſar, and that 
&« Decimus Brutus oppoſed it. Plutarch and Ap+ 

* ian, who uſually copy him, ſay, that it was 


[1] Cumque ingreſſus eſ- portuiſſe tangi, ſed Senatym 
fem dicere quid qportuiſſet; vocari, populum ardentem ' 
nec vero quidquam novi, ſed ſtudio vehementius incitari, 
ea quz quotidie omnes; nec &c. Ad Att. zv. 11. . 
tamen illum locum attin= [z] Tunſt. Ep. p. 207. 
gere quenquam preterea - Not. 

2 3 


M. Brutus: 
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M. Brutus: but there is reaſon to judge from 
« this paſſage, that it was Derimus: and the ra- 
<« ther, becauſe this laſt had ſerved a long time 
« with Autumy under Caſey [i].“ Mr. Mongan!t, 
we ſee, builds his interpretation upon the teſti- 
mony of Paterculus: in which he happens to be 
wholly miſtaken; ſince Paterculus, 48 I have al- 
ready ſhewn, directly affirths the contraty ; that it 
was M. Brutus, and not Decimus, 4who over-ruled 
the Defigh of killing Antony [2]. Mr. Mongault was 
drawn inadvertently into this miſtake by two 
eminent Commentators, Boſus and Pepna, who 
had declared the ſame before him [3]: which 
ſhews whar little dependence ought to be placed 
in queſtions of this ſort, on ſecond-hand teſti - 
miotiles, without recurring to the prigitials. But 
from this unlucky reference to Mr. Mangault, 
we plaitily ſee, that our Critic's great attempt, 
to correct the falſe tradition of antiquity, was 
grounded at laſt on nothing elſe, but a groſs 


| and l 


| [1] Mongault Remar, 5. tans, nihil amplius civibus, 
ad Att. xv. 11. præter Tyranni--- - petendum 
15 Quo anno Id | patravere bs ſunguinem, &c.) Vell 
farihds, ood no Put. I. ii. e. 58, 
prototes Wants D. Bratus I Via. Notes , Bofil & 
conſul defignatus. Hi---ſti- — in Epiſt. ad Attic. 1. 
u. 18; Edit. Grev. 
mann; Capitdlium occupa- - [4] This uſe of Mr. Min- 
vere ; cum Conſul Aurum N, telimaony ſeems to be. 
(quem cum ſimul interimen- tra no {mall difingenuity in 
dam cenſalſſent Cu --- our Critie ; and would make 
Brutus repugnaverat ; diftt- us apt to ſuſped,, that he is 
. He 


- 


7 _— © ant. Gt. Ma iD. uo ak tes Ao. 
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He produces another imaginary contradic- 
tion, between the true Cicero and the author 
of this letter, who ſays, when I ſaw the City 
in the hands of Traitors, oppreſſed by the arms of 
Antony, and that neither you nor Caſſius could be 
Jafe in it, I thought it time for me to quit it too. 
This plainly implies, he ſays, that Cicero did not 


leave Rome, till Brutus had firft left it, whereas it 


is certain, that he quitted it immediately after the 
meeting of the Senate in the Temple of Tellus, and 
that Brutus and Caſſius ſtaid in it ſome time long- 
& [1]; for the proof of which he refers us ta 
four of Ciceros letters to Atticus [2]. Now the 
meeting of the Senate in that Temple was ori 
the 17th of March [3]; and from the letters to 


more ſolicitous to eltabliſh 
an Hypothefis, than the 
Truth, He had undertaken 
to prove, that D. Brutus was 
the _ of ſaving Antony's 


z. Mr. Mongault had de- 


d himfelf of the ſame 
— but upon the miſ- 
taken authority of Paterculus, 
who in reality declares the 
contrary, Our Critic in all 
probability maſt have ſen 


rally . in ſuch caſes, 


that few or none of his read - 


ers would take the pains to 


examine it. 
[1] Aperte dicit, quod tute 
etiam intellexiſti, ſe urbe ex- 


poſt eum diem urbe exceſſiſſe 

eum veræ ejus Epiſtolæ de- 

clarant. Tunſt. p. 208. 
[2] Ad Att. I. xiv. — 2, 


ant miſtake, yet thotght fit 3. 4 


to diſſtmble it; becauſe tlie 
confeſſion of it would have 
overthrown his own opinion, 
ant! Mr. Mongaut'; teſtimo- 
ny at the ſame time; from 


which he might hope, how- 
ever, to draw ſome advan- 


tage; imagining, as it gene- 


6) It vas 2hs thind day af- 
ter the Ida, when Antony ſum- 
moned the Senate into this 


Temple, Phil. U. 35. which 


was the Feaſt alſo of Bacchus, 
called Lberulia, on 16 Kal. 
April. Ad Att. xiv, 10. 


24 | which 


n—_—— oo — — Oo -, = 
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which we are referred, it appears, that Cicero did 
not leave Rome till about the 3 or 6th of April, 
near three weeks later, than our Critic ſuppoſes 
him to have quitted it. But how does he prove 
that Brutus and Caſſius ſtaid in it all that while? 
Why becauſe Cicero, in a letter dated April 1 1th, 
ſays, that they were forced to hide their heads, 
or to keep themſelves cloſe within their own 
walls [1]: and in another, dated the 124, that 
they had held a conference with Antony [2] : nei- 
ther of which implies, that they muſt neceſſarily 
be in the City: for whether they were in it, or 
in the near neighbourhood of it, in the one of 
which they undoubtedly were, they kept them- 
ſelves ſo cloſe, that none but their own dame- 
ſtics knew where they were: and it is moſt pro- 
bable, that their conference with Antony was 
held out- of the City, where they could hold it 
with more eaſe and ſafety, than in the midſt of 
the riots within. This however is certain, that 
neither Cicero nor Brutus went out of Rome, till 
after Cz/ar*s funeral, and the tumults that en- 
ſued upon it. Plutarch declares, that Brutus 
and his accomplices quitted it directly upon that 
very accaſion [3]; which is confirmed, as we 
have ſeen above by Decimus's letter: and Cicero 
mentions Brutus to have been ſeen near Lanu- 
vium, before the 14th of April [4]. So that 
without any e to what. is faid i in his 


[i) Parietibus contineri. 130 Plat. in Brot. . 
Ad Att. xiv. 8g. [4] Brutum noſtrum audio 
(=I Ad Au- vi. viſum ſub Lamevio. Ib. vii. 


genuin 
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genuin letters, Cicero might poſſibly ſay in 
Rome, till Brutus retired out of it, Bur if Bru- 
tus after all had onely diſappeared, or kept him- 
ſelf cloſe within the City, for a few days before 
he left it, or had continued there in private, for 
a day or two after Cicero was gone, which is the 
utmoſt that can be pretended, it would be intire- 
ly conſiſtent with every thing, that is ſaid or 
implied about it in theſe ſuſpected letters. 

He urges another objection of the ſame kind, 
drawn from theſe words, you were retreating, 
Brutus, were retreating, I ſay; fince your Stoics 
will not allow their wiſeman to fly, Where the 
 Sophiſt, he ſays, fooliſhly blames Brutus's retreat 
out of Italy, which the true Cicero had adviſed [I]. 
But by the ſame way of reaſoning, every cavil- 
ler whoſe views do not reach to the whole of 
things, and who makes no allowance for differ- 
ent circumſtances, may find contradictions in 
any thing, that a man either ſays or does. 

I have obſerved above, what is opened more 
at large in my. Life of Cicero, that from the mo- 
ment of Cæſars death, Cicero conſtantly urged 
Brutus to vigorous meaſures, and not to truſt 
to Antony, who would promiſe every thing and per- 
form nothing. Brutus, on the other hand, de- 
pending on the integrity of his cauſe, and hav- 
ing conceived ſome hopes of Antony, reſolved to 
procede calmly, and give no pretext on his part 
for war. When by this indolence he was driy- 
en out of Rome, he. purſued the ſame reſolution, 


{1] Tunſt. p. 209. 
of 


— 
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of living quiet and retired in the country. Ci- 
cero in the mean time, diſpleaſed to fee him fit 
idle, while Antony was gathering an army about 
him, adviſed him and Caſts, in the conference 
above mentioned, inftead of doing nothing at 
home, where their perſons were expoſed to dan- 
ger, to accept a commiſſion, which the Senate 
had provided for them, and to go abroad: where 
they would not only be ſafe, but might have an 
ity of ſecuring ſome of the provinces 
armies to their intereſts. But this advice 
alſo was rejected; and Brutur contintued ſtill in- 
Active; waiting, #s Ciceros tells us, for ſome fa- 
votable turn of affairs at Rome; till finding 
his hopes diſappointed, and his enemies grown 
too ſtrong for hitn in Tay, he was forced at laft 
to retreat, in order to try his fortune elfewhere. 
With this Comment, the paſſuge in queſtion 
will de found conſiſtent with every thing that is 
ſaid by the ue Cicerv. The letter objected to, 
is an apology for Cicero conduct, in anſwer to 
the exceptioiis of Brutut; wherein Cicero takes 
occaſion to retapittlate the motives of all his 
meaſures, from the time of Cæſar death; and 
puts Nrurn in mind of What he had adviſed at 
that time, both to him and Caſſas; and how by 
adbering to their own pacific matims, in oppo- 
fation to his arivice, they had been forced to quit 
Rome, and afterwitds Nah itſell. 
Nor is it yet, 4s our Critic imagines, the act 
of quitting Traly, that is cenſured at all in this 
place; for that was become rieceſlary in Brutns's 
5 preſent 
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| preſent circumſtances; and as ſuch, is even 
commended by the true Cicero [1}; but it is 
Brutus's general conduct, which is blamed, for 
driving him to that neceſſity, of flying out of Ita- 
ly, when by following Creero's council, he might 
have been maſter of it. For it is certain, that 
Cicero never wiſhed or adviſed him to go abroad, 
till by his own fault he could no o longer be ſafe 
at home [2]. 

But our Critic does not reflect, that by this 
very argument he makes the true Cicero not one- 
ly contradi the Sophiſt, but confute even him- 
ſelf; and by the ſame method therefore, may 

prove any other part of Cicero's works to be 
| ſpurious, as caſily as theſe letters. For Cicero, 
as I have ſhewn, often complains in his letters to 
Atticus, that Brutus had loſt his Opportunities, 
and even ruined bis cauſe by his indolence, in thoſt 
very firſt days of his reſidence in the Capitol [3]: 
Yet the ſame Cicero, in a ſpeech to the Senate, 


[i] Brutus quidem ſubito, 
ſed ſapienter. Ad Att. xv. 


omnino neque nunc neque 
ex Prætura in 3 


20. | 

[2] —Age; quiefrant auc · 
toribus nobis ? quis incolu- 
mitatem preſtet ? [Ad Att. 
Iv. 10.] Ego — ſiadere ut 
uteretur Afiatica curatione 
frumenti: nihil eſſe jam ro- 
liqui, niſi ut fal vos effe, In 
ev etiam ipſi Relp. eſſe præ- 
fidium<tttto enim non efis 
[Rebe] Quid f poſſem efſe? 
placerotne } atqus ita; 


provinciam 
ires. Ad Att. xi. 


[3] Itane vero | hoc meu 
& tuus Bratus egit, ut Lanu- 
vii eſſet? - meminiſti me cla- 
mare; illo ipſo primo Capi» 
tolino die, Senatum in Capi- 
tollum a Pretotibus vocari ? 
Dii immortales ! COD 
opera effici potuerunt ?--- li- 
beralla tu acctiſas, quid fiert 
tum potuit ? jampridem pe- 


ita; m rierammz. IbN, Av. 10. 


applauds 
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applauds that very indolence, and bis retreat out 
of Italy, as a wonder ful inſtance of his patience, 
moderation, and love of peace: whom no injuries 
could provoke to think of war, till be ſaw the Se- 
nate itſelf obliged to take arms [1], But with a 
proper ajjowance for different circumſtances, 

— will be found intirely conſiſtent; and hoth 
the one and the other perfectly agreeable to Ci- 
cero's character: firſt, to give the beſt advice 
to Brutus that he was able; and, if that was re- 
jected, then to make the beſt conſtruction, and 
the beſt uſe of the meaſures, which Brutus choſe 
to purſue, 

The next contradiction, ' urged againſt the 
fame letter, is this, that whereas it tells us, ha: 
Servius firſt moved the Senate, to grant Oftavius 
the privilege, of ſuing for the public Magiftracies 
before bis regular time, and that Servilius alſo 
moved, to ſhorten that time, yet it appears from 
Citero's genuin writings, that he himſelf was the 
fir ft, and the onely one, who made any ſuch mo- 
don [2]. 

It is declared; indeed, in one of Ciceros Phi- 
lippics,' that among the honors granted to Oa- 
vius, at Ciceros motion, it was decreed, that he 
might fue far the 1 Offices, as if he were then 


[1] Tantamne 8 
Du boni ! tantam modera- 
tionem, tantam in injuria 
2 & modeſti- 

(ba Cicero tewpore illo, 


= . . 
C454 55S =T 


quo imperium Coſeri decre- 
vit, primo, eoque ipſo, ut 

verius dicam, ſpiritu, ſenten- 
tiam dixit ipſe, non alienæ 


 adſenſitus eſt. Tunſt. Bp. P- 


211. 


of 
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of Yuxſtorian rank (1). But how does it ap- 


pear, that nobody but Cicero had ever made the 
lame motion, either in that or any other meeting 
of the Senate? For as this was but a paft, and 
the moſt inconſiderable one, of thoſe honors 
which Cicero decreed to him, ſo it may be pre- 
ſumed, with regard to this particular article, 
that it had been propoſed before by Servius, and 
that Servilius might move. ſtill, to carry it one 
ſtep farther, ſo as to have Octavius conſidered, 

as an Adilician; and that Cicero might cloſe 
with his friend Servius, and then add the other 
greater honors; the legal command. of his army, 
with the rank and ornaments of a Prator. This 
ſolution is intimated by Manutius [2]; and may 
fairly be preſumed, I ſay, upon. the credit of 
theſe letters; till it can be ſhewn to be either 
abſurd in itſelf, or flatly contradicted by a better 
authority. For otherwiſe, our Critic's argu- 

ment is a mere petitio principii, which. doubly 

begs the queſtion ; firſt, in rejecting the fact, 

becauſe it is found in theſe, ſuſpected letters, and 
then rejecting the letters, becauſe this ſuſpected 
fact is found in them. 

He charges another inconſiſtency upon the 
eighteenth letter, which he diſcovers in theſe 
words; * as to Cæſar, who has been goyerned 
6 * hitherto by my advice, and is indeed of an 


ii "AY raticactn; ſuperiore Quzſtor lügt 
quemcumque Magiſtratum Phil. v. 17. 
appetet, ita haberi, ut habe- [z] Sce Mantia note 
n per leges liceret, ſi anno upon the place. 


LORE 
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excellent diſpoſition and admirable conſtancy; 
* ſome people, by moſt wicked letters, meſſa- 
ges, and fal{acious accounts of things, have 
puſhed him to an affured hope of the Conſul - 
ſhip: which, as ſoon as I perceived, I never 
+ ceaſed admo dim in abſence, nor re- 
44 proaching his friends, who are preſent, and 
5 who ſeemed to encourage his ambition: nor 
«did 1 ſeruple, to lay the ſource of thoſe 
e traiterous councils in — [1]. ” Where 
he obſerves in the firſt place, that & have a 
quite different account of this affair from Plu- 
Jarch whofe authority i is again called to his af. 
ſiſtance; though in the laft inſtance, when it 
was expreſly on the fide of theſe letters, he de- 
elared it to be of no other uſe, but to miſlead a 
poor 'Sopbift, But now he tells us, that though 
the Sopbift appears to have ſten what Plutgrch 
| fays, yet Far reſolved to defend Cicero, 
he choſe to take no notice of it: and hp 
thinks it certaim Ykewjſe, ** that Cicero would 
« never baus called Otavius's attempt upon the 
« Conſulſbip a moſt wicked ont, or txpoſed the 
& ſource of it in the Senate, when' be bimſelf bad 

« decreed to bim the honors above mentioned, and 
* ofven him an Mered pr pst of t the Confut- 
* 8 


"Cicero had decreed to Ofavius the privilege 
of pretending ©, ths. public Magiſtracies, ap if 
(+) Tung. Fo- _—_— ſalatps habits, (egleragiſhma 


[2] Cicero carke-confilia.il- vis appellaſa As Tun. 
3% d Guis petitione Con- 213. he 
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he had already been a Queſter: which gave 
him the ſtart by ten years, before all others of 


the ſame age: for he was now ſcarce twenty 


years old; and could not legally have obtained 
the Rueſtorſhip, till he was thirty. Yet this 
privilege left him till at a great diſtance from 
the Conſulſhip ; which he could not yet pre- 
tend to, till he had paſſed through the Adileſbip 
or Tribunate, and after that, the Pretorſhip : all 
which, with che regular interval between cach of 
them, would require about ten years more, be- 
fore he could arrive at the Conſulſhip, 

But our Critic, by the manner of puſhipg his 
krgurnent, ſeems to miſtake the matter, and to 
imagine, that by tbe rank and enjigns of a Pra- 
tor, decrecd to bim by Cicero, he was in effect 
to be conſidered as 4 Pretor, and had nothing 
left, but to demand the Conſulſhip at the next 
ſtep : whereas his rank of Pretor teached no 
farther, than to a mere precedency in the Se- 
nate; Whilſt, in other reſpects, he was to be 
treated onely as 4 2uefor ; and to paſs through 
all the higher offices in their turn. Cicero then 
might well be ſhocked, as every body elſe was; 
that a boy, not twenty years old, ſhould not be 
content with the extraordinary honors, already 
decreed to him, but in contempt of thoſe, who 
decreed them, reſolve at once to ſeize the Con- 
— : fince an ambition ſo extravagant, and 

bolt an inſult upon the laws, was not, likely 
bo ſtop there, but threatened the utmoſt * 
to the OP of the Republic, 


He 
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He alledges another fact, as a farther ground 
of ſuſpicion upon theſe letters, that in letter the 
11th, dated the 15th of May, Brutus begins to 
expreſs bis apprebenſions, that Oftavius would make 
an attempt upon the Conſulſhip, before Octavius 
himſelf bad given the leaſt indication of it Ci]. But 
why does he fancy, that OFavius had not given 
any intimation of ſuch a deſign ? The Conſuls 
had been dead about a month; and all Rome 
was expecting who ſhould ſuccede them; where 
all people's eyes and thoughts would neceſſarily 
be turned upon OFavius, as the only perſon in 
Ttaly, who could impoſe what Conſuls he pleaſed: 
and who, by his refuſal 20 purſue Antony,” or to 
take any farther ſtep againſt the declared enemies 
of the Republic, ſeemed to be forming ſome 
projects, which alarmed the friends of liberty; 
and in conſequence of which, he afterwards ſeiz- 
ed [2] the Conſulſhip in Auęuſt. D. Brutus, 
we find, in a letter to Cicero, dated May the 5th, 
plainly intimates his apprehenſions on this very 
article [2]. Yet our Critic will not allow M. 
Brutus to be half ſo ſagacious as his name-ſake} 
or capable of apprehending what Dercimus had 
- [1] Brutus enim timet Conſulatus, &. Sucton, in 
Katim (prius etiam, quam Aug. c. 31. Dio, p. 552. 
Ceſar ipſe ſux voluntatis in- (3) Quantam perturdatis. 


dicium ullum ediderat) de nem rerum urbanarum affe. 


Conſulntu, e. Tuoft. Ep. rat obitus Conſulum, quan- 
tamgus cupiditat em hominibus 


213. 
21 Sextilem menſem e injiciat vacuitas, te non fugit, 

* cognomine nuncupavit _ Fam. xi. 10. 

—quia hoc fibi & primus | - -- 


faſpeted 
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ſuſpected about a fortnight before: for on the 
improbability of ſuch a ſuppoſition, the force of 
his preſent objection depends. 

He next produces, what he calls a manifeft 
and moſt ſhameful blunder, from the 14th let- 
ter Ct], where Cicero ſays ; as to what you write 
concerning the Sedition about C. Antonius, in the 
4th Legion, &c. Upon which our Critic inſults 
the poor Sophiſt, for his ſcandalous ' ignorance, 
in not knowing, what is mentioned ſd frequently in 
Cicero's | Philippics, that the 4th legiqn, which is 
here.ſaid to be with Brutus in Macedonia, was ac- 
tually with Hirtius at this time before Modena [2] : 
and fo far I allow, that the 4th veteran legion was 
now | fighting againſt Antony, in 1taly and on 
that account is ſo often celebrated in Ciceros Phi- 
lippics, that no man, who had compiled them ſa 
diligently as this Sophiſt, could poſſibly be ig- 
norant of it. I allow, likewiſe, that che Roman 
legions. were diſtinguiſhed, according to the 
order of their enrollment, by the names of the 
24, 3d, 4th, &c. But to clear the letters ſtill 
from this manifeſt blunder, I take it for a certain 
fact, though our Critic, it ſeems, does not 


[1] Jam aliam avrognolay 
adfero, manifeſtam quidem 
illam & plane pudendam, 
Tunſt. p. 218. 

[2] Nurquamne in Ora- 
tionibus Cictroniz Philippicis, 
quarum tamen dicta ſenten- 


tiaſque ſæpenumero compi- 


laſſe videtur, legionem guartam 
Cæſaris fortunas a principio 
belli ſecutam eſſe animad ver- 
tit q hocque tempore ipſo ſub 
Hirtio Conſule, duce mili- 
taſſe? quæ quidem ignoran - 
tia ideo turpior eſt, &c. Ibid. 
216. 
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know it, that the Roman Generals, who had 
occaſion to raiſe new legions in diſtant parts of 
the Empire, uſed to name them according to 
the order, in which they themſelves raiſed them, 
without regard to any other legions whatſoever. 
Thus I have obſerved, in ſome ancient inſcrip- 
tions, #wo diſtin? legions, called at the ſame 
time the 4th: viz. the 4th Scythian, and-the 4th 
 Flavian : the one having been raiſed on the con- 
fines of Seythia; and the other ſomewhere. elſe 
by Yeſpa/ran [1] : and in Gruter's collection, we 
may find fix or ſeven more under the ſame deno- 
mination, - but diſtinguiſhed by different ſur- 
names, drawn chiefly from the places, in which 
they had been raiſed, or had long reſided ;- as 
111 Cyrenaica, Gallica, Italica, Sorana, in Hiſpa- 
nia, &c. Thus Dio likewiſe, in a catalogue of 
all the veteran legions, which had been kept up 
to his time, from the reign of Auguſtus, reckons 
three, which were each ſeverally called, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, by the name of he 
third legion; one in Phenicia, one in Arabia, and 
one in Numidia : two others alſo, called the 6th, 
one in Britain, and one in Fudea : and in the 
ſame manner the 7th, 8th, and 10th, appear 
likewiſe to ban been duplicates [2]. 


[ü] Vid. Marſgl Hit. at Rome, there is an ancient 
Danub. Tom, u. p. 122, Stone, with the names of 
123. the following _—_ in- 
Dio. p. 564. Edit Hanov. ſeribed on it. 
In the area of the Capitol 


Brutus 
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Brutus therefore, when he made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Macedonia, having ſecured all the veteran 
troops in that Province, and raiſed new ones [1], 
to the number, as it is here ſaid, of five legions, 
diſtinguiſhed them undoubtedly by the order, 
in which he himſelf had raiſed and placed them, 
without reſpect to any other legions in the Em- 
pire. For in that time of confuſion, when every 
General was raiſing not only new, but hoſtile and 
. oppoſite legions, it was hardly poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them otherwiſe; ſince it was not eaſy to 
know, either the diſtin&t number of the whole 
Empire, or that of their particular enemies. 
Dec. Brutus was at the head of zen, or at leaſt of 
ſeven legions, all of them new: Ventidius at the 
ſame time had raiſed three for the ſervice of Au- 
tom; fo that Brutus, in giving an account of 
the edition in his army, could not mark out the 
particular legion in which it happened, in any 


NOMINA LEG. 


It aVovaTa It ADIVTRIX 1111 8CYTHICA 
VI VICTRIX 1111 FLAVIA XVI FLAVIA 

XX VICTRIX VII CLAVDIA VI FERRATENSIS 
VIII AVGVSTA I ITALICA X FRETENSIS 
XXII PRIMIGENIA V MACEDONICA 111 CYRENENSI9 
1 MINERVIA X1 CLAVDIA 11 TRAIANA 
XXx VLPIA XII GEMINA _ 111 AVGVSTA 

i ADIVTRIX X11 FVLMINATRIX VII GEMINA 

X CEMINA | XV APOLLINEA 111TALICA 
X1411 GEMINA 111 GALLICANA 111 pARTHICA 
3 PARTHICA 11 PARTHICA 


i] Brutus—— in Macedoniam IF FA 
conſeripſu novas, excepit veteres. Philip. 11, 12, 


Aa 2 other 
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other manner, but that of the order, in which 
it ſtood among his own ve legionn. 

He diſcovers another inconſiſtency in the 
ſama letter, which he calls ſtill more wonderful : 
for Antom's defeat and flight from Modena are 

mentioned in it, he ſays, by Brutus, before he 
could peſſibly bave heard of them : which he proves 
from be date of the letter, as it now ſtands in 
all the Editions, on the 18th of April, whereas 

the news of that event did not arrive at Rome, 
till after the 20th [1] : but the dates of letters, 
as every novice in Criticiſm knows, are too 
weak a foundation to lay any ſtreſs upon; on 

account of- the infinite blunders, that .are per- 
petually made in them, through the ignorance 
orinadvertency of tranſcribers, in all MSS what- 
ſvever. They were deſcribed by numeral let- 
ters, according to the Roman way of comput- 
ing, by the Nones, Ides, and Kalends of each 
month, in this manner; v1, v, iv, 111, Sc. Non. 
v111, VII, v1, Cc. Id. xvii, xv1, xv, Sc. Kal. 
and there is ſcarce a poſſible miſtake, that can 
be comtnitted, either by adding, deducting, 
or tranſpofing any of theſe numerals, but what 
has actually been made, in ſome of the beſt 

Ms, and oo found even in the beſt editions 

of Cicero en, (2] For example; in one of 


[1] Alia porro in eadem inſtead of x111 Kal. fome 
| Epiſtola Cicero noſter memo- copies have 111 Kal. [Ep. 


rarat magis adhue mirabilia, Fam, x. 6. Sometimes it 
Tunſt. p. 216, BD is changed into v, and vice 
[2] Sometimes an x is verſa; and where we find 
dropt out of the date: thus viu Kal. other MSS give 
3 his 
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his letters to his Brother, where he is giving an 
account of the tranſactions at Rome ſor ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively, all the dates, as they now 
ſtand, are manifeſtly contradictory to the con- 
tents of the letter, and muſt neceſſarily be 
changed, before they can be reduced to a con- 
ſiſtency with it [1]. Thus alſo, one of the let- 
ters to Tiro [2], is dated xv Kal. Nov. where 
ſome MSS dropping the x, make it v Kal. Nov. 
others changing the month, make itxv Kal. Dec. 
yet the original date, as it evidently appears 
from a following letter, was xvi Kal. Dec. [3]. 

The dates of letters then cannot be urged in 
prejudice to facts, unleſs they themſelves be firſt 
proved to be genuin, or there appear no reaſon 
at leaſt to ſuſpect them. But in this caſe, it is 
hard to conceive, that a Sophiſt ſhould flatly 
contradict, by the date, what he ws in the 


x111 Kal. [ad Att. viii, 6.] 
Some of the ſingle ſrokes are 


ſometimes put for another. 
As for iiii Kal. Jun. others 


oft omitted or added to the 
original date: ſo that in- 
ſtead of 11, ſome copies have 
111, others 1111 Non. [ad 
Att, vii. 19.] The Kalend; 
likewiſe are often changed 
to Lues or Noxez, and vice ver- 
ſa : as where we read iv Kal. 
Feb. ſome MSS have v. 1d. 
Feb. [ad Att. viii. 11.) And 
inſtead of Prid. Id. Sext. o- 
thers, prid. Kl. & rid, K. 
Ser. (Ep. Fam. xiv. 23.] 


And laſtly, one month is 
| Aa 3 


others have 2 Kal. Maii, 


and others, iis Kal. Maii. [ad 


Att. ili. 8.] All which miſ- 
takes, with many inſtances 
of each, the reader will ob. 
ſerve, by comparing e dates 
of the letters, in Grevius's e- 
dition, with the various read- 
ings, which he has collected 
of them. 

[1] AdQuint.Fratr. I. ii. 3. 

[] Ep. Fam. I. xvi 7. 

[3] Vid. ibid. Ep. 9. 


letter, 
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letter, as that Gicero himſelf ſhould have done it. 
Our Critic therefore, if he expects to make any 
impreſſion, muſt not depend upon dates, as of 
any force in the queſtion : for where he has no- 
thing elſe toalledge, we ſhall reduce thoſe dates 
to a conformity with the facts, and his pre- 
tended contradictions will vaniſh at once : which 
is a ſufficient- anſwer, not onely to the preſent 
objection, but to all others of the ſame kind. 
He offers another of his notable objections, as 
he calls them, to letter the xith; wherein Bru- 
tus expreſſing his joy for the victory at Modena, 
declares himſelf particularly pleaſed, that Deci- 
mus 's eruption or ſally out of the Town, was of ſuch 
moment towards determining the viftory [1]. Here 
Brutus, he ſays, ſpeaks of this eruption before he 
bad heard of it. Becauſe the expreſs, which 
brought the firſt news of the victory, ſignified, 
that Decimus continued ftill blocked up in Modena: 
and ſo he certainly did, when that firſt expreſs 
came away. .But our Critic either widely miſ- 
takes, or wilfully perplexes this fact; for, as L 
have ſne wn elſe where [2], there were #wo ſeveral 
viftories obtained againſt Antony before Modena : 
in the firſt, Panſa was mortally wounded, but 
Antony's troops defeated by Hirtius : in the ſe- 
cond, Antony was utterly routed, though Hirtius 
himſelf was killed; 'and Dec. Brutus, by forcing 


[1] Sed in re Bruti eraptio- [2] Life of Cicero, vol. li, 
ai aliud eſt perquam nota- p. 427. | 
bile, Tunſt. 217, 


his 
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his way at the ſame time out of the Town, help 
ed to complete the victory. The firſt of theſe 
victories was gained on tbe 15th of April, and 
the news of it arrived at Rome on the 20h: of 
which we have a diſtinct relation ſtill remaining; 
as well as of the rejoicings, made for it at Rome, 
and of the honors, decreed for it to the victo- 
rious Generals [1]. The ſecond victory, which 
was more complete, happened a day or two af- 
ter; and the news of it reached Rome, at the 
ſame diſtance of time : but there is no other 
account of it now extant, except what may be 
gathered from ſome ſcattered hints, and occa- 
ſional references to it. | 

Now in this ſuſpected letter to Brutus, dated 
the 22d of April, Cicero makes but a ſlight men- 
tion of theſe two victories, as knowing, what 
he there declares, ' that all the particulars of them 
were ſent to him by other hands : and Brutus's let- 
ter, in which he ſpeaks of Decimus's eruption, 
and returns an anſwer at the ſame time to ſome 
of the particulars of Ciceros, is dated the 1 5th of 
May; during which interval of above three 
weeks, our Critic ſuppoſes, and on that ſuppo- 
ſition builds his notable objection, that Brutus 
had not heard a ſyllable more of that moſt im- 
portant event, either from Cicero, or any body 
elſe, than what was ſlightly intimated in the 
letter juſt mentioned, of the 22d of April, A 
ſuppoſition, ery incredible; 1 expreſsly- 


[1] Vid. Ep. Fam. x. 30. Philip. 14. 
A a4 contra · 
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contradictæd by the vet lexters . we are 
conſidering, 

But he puſhes this objection ful W ; and 
makes an attempt even to perſuade us, that An- 
tony voluntarily quitted the fiege of Modena, before 

he was forced to it; and that D. Brutus therefore 
could not make any ſucb eruption, as is here pre- 
tended [1]: and what is ſtill more ſtrange, that 
this ſame eruption is not taken notice of by any ot ber 
writer, but the author of theſe laters [2]: though 
he himſelf has pointed out a paſſage, where it 
is expreſsy declared by the true Cicero: who ex- 
poſtulating with D. Brutus, for not purſuing Au- 
tom, after ſo intire a rout, but giving him time 
to recollect himſelf, ſays; that famous erup- 
& tion of yours out of Modena, brought us ſuch aſ- 
<« ſured hopes of an abſolute victory, from the 
account of Antony's flight, and his army cut 
<« to pieces, that all mens minds were unbent 
& at once, and cannot be brought to think a- 
gain of war [g].“ Now does not this famous 
eruption, as it is called by the real Cicero, tally 
exactly with what is here ſaid of it, by the ima- 
ginary Sophiſt ; that it was an action of vigor, 


(1) Appianus porro Auto- 
num, Mutinz obſidionem re- 
liquiſſe narrat Concinit 


Tunſt. p. 219. Not. 
Ve Negde, quidem præliis 


iis, quz poſtea commiſſa. ſuut, 


quibuſque fuſis tamen Autonii 


— Epiſtola ad Ciceronem | 


copiis, Conſules ceciderunt, 


" quidquam de eraptoine Bruti 


auditur, nifi ab his. Bruto & 
Cicerone. Tunſt. ib. 

[3] Fantam ſpem attule- 
rat exploratæ victoria tua 
przclara Mutini eruptio, fu- 
ga Antonii, conciſo exercitu, 
&c. Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 


and 
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and importance towards determining the victo- 
ry? And can Antony's flight, and army cut to 
pieces, conſiſt with a voluntary retreat from the - 
Siege? Yet our Critic, it ſeems, by his refining 
art, can extract this exquiſite ſenſe out of it. 

hut he urges us with a contradiction between 
the letters themſelves ; becauſe in the 14th let- 
ter, Brutus is ſaid to have ve legions, with an 
excellent body of horſe, and a great number of aux- 
iliaries; yet in the 4th is declared to want both 
money and recruits. Which knot, ſays our Critic, 
you in vain endeavour to ſolve, by telling us, that 
"though Brutus in his public letters to the Senate, 
fignified nothing but what was proſperous, yet in 
bis private letters to Cicero, be laid open bis 
wants [1]. But for my part, I never dreamt of 
any knot in the caſe ; nor can I now ſee any, but 
in our Critic's imagination; who fancies, that 
froe legions with an excellent body of horſe, was a 
force ſufficient to ſupport the liberty of Rome. 
Whereas when D. Brutus, who had ten legions, 
was Joined: with Plancus, who had four, as good 
as any in the Empire, with the ſtrongeſt body 
of horſeʒ yet they both earneſtly demanded ſup- 
plies ; without which, they declared themſelves 
too weak, to venture à battle with Lepidus 
and Antony [2]: and they had great reaſon to 


[] naque in hoc nodo Tunſt. p. 223. Life of Ge 
| explicando parum proficis, vol. ii. p. 372. ; 
eum dicis, Brutum privatis [2] Copias noſtras notas ti- 
litteris indicaſſe inopiam ſu- bi eſſe arbitror; In caſtris meis 
am, publicis diſſimulaſſe. legiones ſunt veterane tres 


+ £00” 
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| preſs that demand; fince Antony, as Plutarch 

tells us, after his union with Lepidus, march- 
ed into Italy with ſeventeen legions and ten 
thouſand borſe, and left fix legions ſtill behind him 
in Gaul [1]. Brutus therefore, a great part of 
whoſe troops was newly raiſed, and unprovided 
with neceffaries, might well call for recruits, 
though he had five complete legions. 

Hie goes on to tell us, that he finds the fame 
contradiction to true hiſtory, with regard alſo t 
the affairs of Caſſius [2]. But what he has pro- 
duced to ſupport that aſſertion, is ſo perplexed 
and involved, that I am at a loſs how to unra- 
vel it. For after jumbling together ſeveral facts 
of a different kind, and of different times ; and 
among the reſt, the account of Caſſias's ſucceſs 
in Syria, he declares, that theſe new events, gave 
birth to the ith Philippic. Where it is not ea- 
ſy to conceive, what it is, that he would ſuggeſt 
to us. Whether it be, that by the blundering 
account of theſe letters, Caſſius's ſucceſs, the news 
of which did not arrive at Rome till April, is 
made the occaſion of the xith Philippic, which 
was ſpoken in March: or whether he would 
have us take it for his own opinion, that Caſſius's 
ſucceſe did really give occaſion to that ſpeech. 


tironum vel Juculenciiga ex iguus, &c. Ep. Fam. x. 24. 
omnibus una: in caſtris Bru- {1 Plut, in Anton. p. 923. 
ti, una veterana legio, alte- [2] De C. item Caſſio non 
ra bima, octo tironum. Ita minora peccata ſunt, Tunſt. 
univerſus exercitys numero p. 223, 


ampliſſimus eſt, firmitate ex- 
: | But 
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But whether he means the one or the other, it 
is certain, that he miſtakes the matter ; and that 
the letters in queſtion are perfectly conſiſtent on 
this head: ſince they neither ſuppoſe the news of 
Caſſius to arrive at Rome, till the beginning of A- 
pril, nor make any reference to Cicers's with Phi- 
lippic, but as to a ſpeech delivered before that 
time, and without any relation to that news : as 
every one will perceive from the letters them- 
ſelves, to which he refers us [1], 

His next objection, though more intelligible, 
is not more to the purpoſe ; where he obſerves, 
that Cicero, according to theſe letters, received 
an account of Caffius's ſucceſs, in the beginning 
of April, yet writing afterwards to Brutus, on 
the 5th of May, he ſays ; as to Caffius's forces, we 
know nothing at all about them, for we have neither 
received any letters from bim, nor any intelligence, 
that we could certainly depend upon [2]. Upon 
this, he inſults, as upon a flagrant contradiction. 
What is become now, ſays he, of Brutus*s expreſs 
on Caſſius's affairs, on which Cicero congratulated 
himſelf ſo much, on the xith of April? And how 
can he write in this manner to Brutus, from whom 
he had received a diſtin? account of thoſe very forces 
long before U 3] ? But, if he will have a little pa- 


(1) Vid. Epiſt. ad Brut. rebus geſtis, quibus is 1, 


„ Apr. .auditis, Cicero Reip. 
[z] Vid. Epil. ad Brut. gratulabatur? Quomodo por- 
iü. x. ro nunc ſcribit ad Brutum— 


Iz] Ubi nunc ſunt Bru- qui de copiis i iis Brutum ipſum 
fi ven nuncii, de Caffii xale He narrantem longe 
tience, 
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tience, he will find it all conſiſtent. For though 
Cicero had heard in April, that Caſſius was maſter 
Mall the forces in Syria, yet from that time, he 
had not heard a, Wente of what he had done 


ed with. them, and was in the utmoſt ex- 
pectation to hear of ſome action performed 
with them. This is all that is meant in the 


6 before us; as it appears from a letter of 
the true Cicero to Caſſius himſelf; wherein he- 
proteſles the ſame ignorance ſtill of Caſſius's farees 
in Jah, which the ſuſpected Cicero does here in 
: his words are theſe: As for your 
* army, I will do every thing to ſerve it, that 
<« lies in my power. But there will be time 
6 enough for that, when we begin to know, 
« what help it is likely to bring, or has already 
« brought to the Republic. For we have heard 
nothing of you hitherto, but attempts onely : 
« thoſe indeed are great and noble; but we long 
« to hear of ſome action: which, I perſuade 
« myſelf, is already either over, or near at 
cc hand [1].”. wa | 
Our Critic indeed refers us to another letter 
of the true Cicero, wherein it is ſaid, hat they 
had heard nothing at all, either where Caſſius was, 
or what forces be had [2J. Whence he infers, 
that Cicero had received no information at all about 
Caſtus at that time. But this letter was written 


ante audiverat ? Tunſt, p. igitur Clizry nibil dum audi- 


225, erat, nec ubi Calſius eſſet, 
1] Ep Fam. xii. 16. nec quas coplas haberet. 
( Wi. Ep. vii. Verus Tunſt. p. 224. 


in 
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in March, immediately after Cicero had ſpoken 
his vitb Philippic, of which he gives Caſſius an 
account in it: which was three weeks before 
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any news about Caſſius was received at Rome, 
either from Brutus, or any body elſe. So that 
this, teſtimony has not the leaſt relation to his 
argument ; and can ſerve no other end, but to 
perplex and miſlead the reader. 

He ſhews more contradictions ſtill, in the caſe 
of C. Antonius, M. Antony's brother, who was 
Brutus's priſoner in Macedonia; and ſays, that 
Cicero did not know, that be was taken priſoner by 
Brutus, till Panſa had left Rome; which he quit- 
ted in the end of March, as I readily allow; 
but then he affirms, what he cannot prove, that 
Cicero and Brutus are ſuppoſed in theſe letters to 
have written ſeveral times to each other about him, 
while Panſa continued in Rome [12]. But Brutus, 
as I have obſerved elſewhere, ſent wo public 
letters, at different times, to the Senate, con- 
cerning his affairs in Macedonia [2]. The firſt 
of them arrived, while Panſa was in Rome; and 
ſignified, that he had ſecured the greateſt part 
of that province and the troops in it, to the in- 
tereſts of the Republic; and that C. 4ntonius 
<vas retired into Apollonia, with ſeven coborts, 
where he hoped ſoon to give a good account of 


[1] Britws tamen voter, Pasa Conſul Ae Rü 
quod jampridem fecerat, Ci- erat. Tunſt. in Noth ad 
ceronem deinceps de capto Au- p. 227. 
tonio conſuluit ; Ciceroque [2] See Life of Cicero, 
de codem conſilia dedit, dum vol. ii. p. 400. | 


him. 
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him [1]. The ſecond arrived ſhortly after ; yet 
not till Panſa bad left Rome, and brouglit word, 
that Brutus bud now reduced the whole province, 


and taken Antonius himſelf priſoner [2] : 


and this 


diſtinction of the two expreſſes, which our Critic 
is loth to acknowledge [3], though the nature 
of the thing. ſhews, that there muſt have been 
two, will diſſipate at once his imaginary contra- 


Iiion. | | 


But with regard to this Antonius, he finds 2 
wondrous inconſiſtency in the letters themſelves 4]. 
For in one of them, Cicero ſays, ©* that no ene- 
mies were ever more worthy of the laſt puniſh- 
ment, than thoſe Citizens, who had taken 
up arms againſt their country in this war — 
&« and that the Senate had adjudged all to be 


« enemies, who followed the 


party of M. Auto- 


„ [s]“ And in another, « that there was 
« n6 difference between Dolabella, and any one 
«6 of the e Antony's [6].” Yet he declares 


[1] Philip. x. 4, 5. &e, 

Ca] Erat expectatio reli. 
quiarum Antonii—ea quoque 
habuit exitum optabilem— 
Nam tuæ litteræ, que reci- 
tate ſunt in Senatu & Impe- 
ratoris confiliam—declarant, 
Quod — niſi in turbulentiſ: 
ſimum tempus poſt diſceſſum 
Panſe Conſulis incidifſent--- 
Ke. Ad Brut. I. ii. Ep. vil. 
Iz] Quiz de Sitteris Brut i 

fecundis narrantur, mihi me- 


ito ſuſpecta ſunt. Tunſt. p. 


226. Not. n. 

[4] De hoc autem C. An- 
tonio multa alia Cicero Brutuſ- 
que interloquuntur — anten 
vero miram ſane &. N,. 
ib. p. 227. 

[5] Hoſtes autem omnes 
judicati, qui M. Antonii ſec- 

tam ſecuti ſunt. Ad Brut, 
— ix. 
(e] Quid intereſt inter Dola· 
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at the ſame time, that, when he was ſpeak- 
« ing to the Senate, upon C. Antonius by name, 
he moved for nothing particularly ſevere upon 
him, becauſe he had reſolved to reſerve that, 
a till the Senate had received their information 
s of his caſe from Brutus [1].” | 

Now in this wondrous contradillien. . as it is 
ſtated by our Critic, I can diſcoyer nothing but 
what is perfectly conſiſtent, | Cicero conſtantly 
preſſed Brutus, to conſider his priſoner Antonius, 
as an enemy; whom Brutus, contrary to Cicero's 
advice, continued to treat with great reſpect and 
tenderneſs. But though Cicero urged this in his 
private letters, yet in the Senate, out of regard 
to Brutus, he was content. with Antonius being 
included in the general vote againſt all the adhe- 
rents of that party, and would not move for any 
particular or perſonal cenſure upon him till the 
Senate according to cuſtom, had received their 
information of his caſe, from Mn, the Gene · 
ral, whoſe priſoner he was. 

He has thrown together ſeveral Chr paſſages, 
relating to this ſame Antonius, as ſeeming to be 
inconſiſtent with each other; which are all ſo 
trifling and captious, that I need not trouble 
myſelf with the recital of them. But he cloſes 
this argument with an obſervation, which he 
declares to be moſt important [2]: that after all, 


bellam, & quemvis Antoniorum [2] Quod autem maximum 


trium, &c. Ib. Ep. v. eſt, &c. Tunſt. p. 229. 
[1] Ib. Ep. ix. | 


which 
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Nee about the caſe of 
C. Antonius, between Brutus conſulting Cicero upon 
it; ane} Cicero: giving advice; and Brutus ag ai) 


 FejeBing- that advices" yer it appears extremely 
probable, bur Platarth bad not ſeen any ſuch let 


ters (1] ; becauſe be gives this ſummary account 
of che whole rhatter z that Brutus for a lon hg 
=time treated C. Ahitorius with great reſpect, 
"though many of His friends, as it is faid, and 
«particularly Cicero, were writing and urging 
him from Rome, to put him to death'[2].” 
1 mall vos diſpute with him, gelbe, Ph rb 
Bud ſein the letters or wot + being very ſure, that 
he bad very lictle curioſſty, albu ſeeing any of 
Citeyo's genuin letiers but this 1 will venture to 
ſay; chat if he had ot ſeen, Be Rd heard of 
them at leaſt, and manifeltiy refers to them in 
ckis very ch is as Full an account 
of che affair bf Hutomus, as' Plutarth is apt to 
give of affairs of much greater ien e. 
He obſerves, in the” next place, that' in the 

caſe of Lenidur, theſe letters art Plainly Prophetic, | 
and Jpeak of 'fatts, long before they bappened (3): - 
for in the third of chem to Brutus, Cicero fays ; 
ft the letters of Your own people, you are 
ve convinced, I gueſs, by this time, of the levity, 

« inconſtancy, aqd perpetual Glace of 


e 18 1241 27 15 8 Nee. - : * \ HAD QJ EIT! 135 


Ii Plutarchum tamen ha- ta) Plar. in Brut. 996 
| m vidiſemul- z] De Lepfdo oft 1 
lam, perquam verifiniſe eft divinus * N p- 29. 
; Tow: f. IF 3g 
"8 cc your 
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&« your friend Lepidus, who next to his own Bro- 
<« ther, hates you his near relations the moſt,” 
This paſſage he ſuppoſes to have been botrowed 
by the Sophiſt, from a letter of the true Cicero 
to Caſſius, which begins thus; Lou are in- 
«* formed, I gueſs, from the public acts, of the 
<« treachery of your Kinſman Lepidus, and his 
« ſurprizing levity - and inconſtancy [i].“ 
Where the Sophift. was very blind, he ſays, not 
to ſee, that the letter of the true Cicero, which 
refers to Lepidus's anion with Antony, was written 
after the battle of Modena; whereas the cenſure 
upon Lepidus, in this ſuſpected one, was written 
before that battle [2]. And ſo far indeed I agree, 
that the times or dates of the two letters are quite 
different; but there is àa good reaſon for it; 
becauſe the fafts, to which they allude, are dif- 
ferent too; and tbe blindneſs muſt not be charged 
to the Saphiſi, but to the Critic, whoſe Hypo- 
theſis would not ſuffer him to ſee any fact but 
one, of which Lepidus could be guilty For he 
affirms, tbat, before the battle of Modenb, it was 
not poſſible fur Brutus to know any \thihg of Le- 
Pidus's \ inconſtancy, from tbe atcoumts of his 
friends (3) : which, though boldly affirmed, is 
utterly falſe. For before that baits, two of 
Lepidus's Lieutenants, Silanus and Culles, march- 


ed with a derackntent of —— to Au. 
pA 
(iI Rr. ban l. 6. 3 | eee 
— bel Sed amen ll alter valde cacurirt, quod "ok an | 
madvertit, &c. Las "£289. © 
(3) Tunſt. 230. et 
"Var. IV. B b 35 
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tems aſſiſtance ; which, as all people then ima- 
gined, was done by Lepidus's order, but moſt 
certainly by his connivence [1]. This then is 
the fact, to which this letter refers: and which, 
after Antom s defeat, Lepidus himſelf endea- 
vours to excuſe to Cicero, in an humble ftrain ; 
diſclaiming the act of his Lieutenants, and de- 
claring it #6 baus been done againſt bis will [a]. 
Nut before the time of bis union with Antony, 
which our Critic takes to be the firſt, and onely 
inftonce of bis inconſtaucy, D. Brutus, in a letter 
to Cicero, calls him, a man as light and varia- 
ble as the wind, and who was never diſpoſed to ds 
any - thing that was rigbt [3]: which implies 
many former inſtances of an inconſtant and per- 
figious temper ; agreeably to the character giv- 
en of him in theſe letters, where Cicero, ſpeak - 
ing of bis union with Antony, ſays, that they bad 
experienced many inſtances of bis levity before, 
but not any, that was likely to be ſo pernicious [A]. 
As to the letter of condalence, from Cicero to 
Brutus, the 16th of this collection; he allows 
it, whether forged or genuin, ta relate, as I have 
applied it, to the death of Poreia, Brutus's 
[1] Dio, 1, xlvi. p. 36. fies mijtas.—$6d mihi per- 


Lz] Silanus && Culleo ab eo ſuaſiſſimum eſt, Lepidym recte 
diſceſſerant. Nos etſi gra- 


viter ab his læſi eramus, quod 
contra noſtram voluntatem 
ad Antonium ierant, &c. E- 
pilt. Fam. I. x. 34. 
[3] In primis rogo te, ad 
kominem ventoſiſimum, Le- 


2 
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wife [1]. But the author of it, he ſays, not having 
the confidence, openly to aſſert a falt, ſo contra- 
ry to hiftory, contrived artfully to conceal both the 
name and the ſex of the per ſon, whoſe loſs he war 
condoling. But this very circumſtance is fo far 
from ſuggeſting the ſuſpicion of a forgery, that ic 
fuggeſts juſt the contrary : for it is not credible, 
that a Sophiſt, who had taken the bold reſolu- 
tion to contradict all hiſtory, ſhould be ſo baſh- 
ful at the ſame time, as to involve what he had 
to ſay in fuch obſcurity, that nobody ſhould be 
able to underſtand it : whereas, on the other 
hand, it is natural to imagine, that Cicero, writ- 
ing upon the death of a beloved wife, ſhould 
chuſe out of good manners, and a regard to 
Brutus's tenderneſs, to avoid the mention of her 
name, or to dwell upon her perſonal qualities : 
which is the probable ſource of the difficulty, 
that the learned have found, in determining the 
real ſubject of the letter. | 

He adds a remark, as a farther proof of the 
Sophiſt's craft; how he had taken care before 
hand, ts drop a ſmall hint of Percid's illneſs, that 
we might not be furprized to hear of her 
death [2]. This was cunningly done indeed, 
to make us believe, that ſhe happened to be lick - 
before the died. Yet after filling a page or 
wo more, with obſervations of the ſame ſort, 


F1] De Pe ſcriptam tum de valetudine Porcie | 
falle tecum omnino judico, ſpargentem induxit. Tunf. 
&c. Tunft. 231. 231. See Lett. xvih. 

[2} Pro fue artificio— Bru- n 

a B b2 he 
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he declares the letter itſelf to be a poor, jejune 
compoſition, which could not poſſibly. be Ciceros; 


becauſe Cicero, on ſuch an occaſion, would have 
collected examples of fimilar loſſes from all hi- 
ſtory, as he had done before, in his treatiſe on 
Conſolation, written upon the death of his daugh- 
ter: where, as he proves by an heap of teſtimo- 
nies, Cicero had drawn together all the caſes of 
the ſame kind, that either the Greek or Roman 
biſtory furniſned Ii]. But he might have ſpared 
his learned pains ; for if he had reflected on the 
circumſtances, in which Brutus then was, at the 
head of the moſt important and critical affairs, 
in which a mortal could be engaged, and on 
which the fate of Rome depended; he muſt have 
thought, that the leſs, which was ſaid on ſo 
tender and dejecting a ſubject, muſt needs be 
the better; and that this letter, as ſhort and 
flight as it appears, was more agreeable to the 
prudence of Cicero, and the ſituation of Brutus, 
than the moſt ſtudied compoſition: on we ſame 
argument could poſlibly de.. {ir : 
He goes on to produce more-cettraditings 
from two other letters, relating to Vetus Autiſtius. 
The firſt was written by Brutus, and brought 
to Rome by Vetus, at a time when Brutus ſuppoſ- 
ed the Conſuls to be living a]: but here lies the 
contradiction; that though the matter of cthe 


letter implies it to have been written, while the 


Conſuli were alive, yet it is ſignified" in the be- 


ginning of it, that the writer had heard of the 


Ii] Tunſt. p. 236. in notis. [2] See Lett. vith. 
e battel 
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baitel of Modena, and conſequently of tbeir 
death [1]. It is very ſtrange, that a cunning 
Sophiſt ſhould be ſo forgetful of himſelf in a 
ſhort letter, as to contradict in one line, what 
he affirms in another: but this reflection does 
not ſtop our Critic; who, when it ſerves his 
purpoſe, can find a contradiction wherever he 
pleaſes: the words in which he finds it are 
theſe; © YVetus Antiſtius is ſo well affected to the 
* Republic, that I cannot doubt, but that, if he 
« had met with an occaſion, he would have 
„ ſhewn himſelf a ſtrenuous aſſertor of our 
* common liberty, both againſt Cæſar and An- 
* tony [2]. Now according to his comment, 
the oc og. which Vetus had never met with, 
of acting againſt Antony, was nothing elſe but 
the battel of Modena, in which the two Conſuls 
were killed [3]. - But what man living, beſides 
himſelf, can diſcover any, ſuch ſenſe in them? 
The; meaning of them is evidently this; that if 
Vetus had been at Rome, while he reſided in the 
Provinces, he would have joined with the 
friends of liberty, in declaring and acting both 
againſt Cæſar and Antony : and there were occa- 
ſions enough of doing that, long befere' tbe bartel 
of Modena. Cicero n act openly —_ 


7 41 Ii 

9 7 1 Sed Brutus, cum iam [3] Jam illa * * 

epiſtolam ſeripſit, ſe Muti- POP occurrere non % 
nenfis preli nuncium acce- tuiſſe, Brutus ebgnoyerat, 

piſſe, ipſe in initio epiſtolæ prelium ipſum . e- 

declarat. Tunſt. 238. rat. Ib. 239. 
[2] See Epiſt. vi. | 
| | 'B b 3 Antony 
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Antony in November; Oftavius had done it be- 
fore : Hirtius led out an army againſt him in 
January; and every body was declaring and 
acting on the one ſide or the other. But no oc- 
caſion could be of uſe to our Critic, except 2b. 
battel of Modena, and, unleſs that, battel be re- 
ferred to in thoſe words, his pretended contra · 
diction falls to the ground; where it will be his 
wiſeſt part, I believe, to let it lie. | 
Veins then, for any thing that appears to the 
contrary, might come to Rome at any time while 
the Conſals were living ;' or before he knew at 
leaſt of their death. But he came, as the letter 
informs us, to ſue for the Prætorſhip; and if 
the Conſuls ſhould not hold that election in due 
time, had promiſed Brutus to return ts bim di- 
reeHy ; yet from the letter, which Cicero ſent 
back by bim to tus [1], we find, that he 
ſtaid to the beginning of Juy: all which may 
ealily be accounted for, by ſuppoſing onely, 
that a petſon of Vetus rank, who had governed 
2 Province, and been long abſent from Rome, 
might find more buſineſs there at his return, 
than he expected, or enough at leaſt, to detain 
him for three or four months. But there is an 
obvious reaſon for his ſtay, ſuggeſted by the 
circumſtances of the times, as well as by 2 
genuin letters; namely, the difficulty of m 
2 of Frætors, occaſioned by the unex- 
death of the Conſuls; ſince no other 
Magic could regularly call an affembly of the 


| See Lett, xviith. 


people 
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people for that purpoſe: yet in that exigency 
and time of confufion, the Prætors ſeemed to 
have taken a reſolution to exerciſe that prero- 


gative, till Cicero, by his perſonal authority, 


got the election poſtponed to the January fol- 
lowing z when D. Brutus and Plancus were to 
enter upon the Conſulſhip, from whoſe admini- 
ſttation he expected the eſtabliſhment of their 
liberty and ancient conſtitution [IJ]. 

As to what is objected, concerning the elezc- 
leflions into the Prieftboods and the Prætor- 
_ ſhips [a], fince it appears to have nothing ſolid 

in it, I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of repeat- 
ing it. The ſumm of it amounts onely to this; 
that our Critic does not know how to reconcile 
it to the cuſtoms and conſtitution of Rome: 
and that Manutins alſo is puzzled how to folve 


it: all which may ſafely be granted, without 


any diſcredit to the letters themſelves : for ſup- 
poſing them even to be forged, I can cafily ima- 
gine the author of them, to have been more 
perfectly acquainted with the conſtitution of 
the Republic, than any modern Critic, who 
has ſince attempted: to explane them. But if 
any difficulty ſhould occur to the reader on this 
article, he will find, I hope, a ſatisfactory ac- 
counter loin thenoms [5]; * 


oft] vid. Ep. Fam. x. 25, [3] Ses Lett. hy Now 
[10], and . * 
* [21 ren rn p. jt [3] * 


B b 4 He 
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He concludes his - obſervations about tbe 
Prieſthoods, with this acute reflection, that the 
Sophiſt, having underſtood from hiſtory, that 
Young Cicero was made a Prieſt by Auguſtus, took 
occaſion to form a letter or two upon that ſub- 
ject, and to feign Cicero himſelf greatly ſolici- 
tous to procure that honor for his ſon [1]. But 
were not all the Roman Nobles juſt as ſolicit- 
ous, as Cicero is ſaid to be here, to get their Sons 
elected Prieſts ? If there was no ſuch practice in 
Rome, that might. be a reaſonable objection to 
theſe letters, which make ſo much mention of 
it: but if all the Nobles, at all times, really 
acted,” as Cicero is ſuppoſed to act on this occa- 


ſion, what room is there for any ſcruple, or re- 


finement in the caſe ? But this is his conſtant 
method of criticiſing; if he ſees any thing in 
the letters, which he knows not how to recon- 


eile to hbifory, or to the true Cicero, or to the 


cuſtoms of. Rome, he condemns. them preſently 
as ſpurious ; if he finds them to agree exactly 
with them all, he then alarms us, with tbe ſcbo- 
laftic arte, the minute diligence, and abe er | 
imitation of the Sophiſt (al. 

He n to _—_— that from the taker 


10 Non een (a! n vpe. etiam Fro 
ſaſpicari, noſtram—vni010w laftica in illis eſt. Ib. 235. 
ſcribendi' ſumpſiſſe ex eo, Not. Hic notanda diligen- 
quod illum poſtea a. D. Au- tia minime Ciceroniana. Ib. 
tes Sacerdotem factum eſſe 245. Imitationis veſtigia 
ex hiſtoria comperiſſet.Tunſt, magis manifeſta ſunt, Ib. 
245, 220. Not. &c. 

; ö 
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of auguries in theſe letters, or preſages of things, 
which really happened, it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that the events did not follow the predic- 
tions, but that the predictions were forged after- 
wards upon the events [1] : and this he frequent- 
ly inſinuates in different Parts of his work [2]. 
For it never ſeems to enter into his head, that 
Cicero could know any thing more of affairs 
than he, or be able to foretel, what he ſhould 
never have dreamt of. But whatever he may 
think of Cicero, an eſteemed writer of Ciceros 
on times, who lived with him, and after him, 
has left us this teſtimony with regard to the 
point in queſtion, the preſages of his. letters; 
that his wiſdom might be looked upon as a 
„ kind: of divination ; ſince he foretold things 
„in futurity, not ſuch onely, as happened 
e whilſt he himſelf was (till living, but declared 
% as a Prophet, what came even into common 
e uſe and practice after his. death [3].” Thus 
what thoſe ancients, who knew Cicero perſonal- 
ly, have delivered as the diſtiaguiſhing charac- 
ter of his letters, our ingenious Critic conſiders 
every where, 'as the very proof and criterion of 
their forgery. ö REI 


[1] Tun. p. 245, 250, 


(a) Hic terum multo poſt 
futyrarum wean; eſt. Ib. 


p. 226.] Sequitur aliud Bru- 


ti vaticinium. Ib. 

[3] Ut facile exiſtimari 

poſit, prudentiam quodam- 
[1-8 


modo eſſe divinationem. Non 


enim Cicero ea ſolum, que 
vivo ſe acciderunt, futura 
prædixit, ſed etiam quæ nune 
uſu veniunt, cecinit ut vates. 
Corn. Nep. in Vit Att. 0. 
xvi, 


But 
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But what, after all, are the/e frequent auguries, 
which give him fo much offence? Why, after 
the battel of Mena, and the death of the two 
Confuls, Cicero begins to apprehend, that O- 
uius, who by that accident was become the ma- 
ſter of all the veteran forces in Italy, wonld net 
be governed by bin fo eaſily as be bad bitherto 
been e and Bruins alſo, on his part, before he had 
heard of Oftavins's defign upon the Confulſhip, 
expreſſes his fears, Jef be ſbould take a reſolution 
o feizt upon it | 1} : apprehenſions ſo obvious 
and natural, that they could hardly fail of being 
entertained, in ſome degree or other, by all men 
of ſenſe. But obſerve the ſtrange perverfeneſs 
of our Critic. He had been contending, at fet- 
ting our, that OZavies, even before Bratas's 
| departure ons of Traly, and while he had little · or 
no power to do either good or harm, had given 
abe fremeſt reaſons to approbend every thing bad 
of bim; yet now at laſt, ven OFavius had got 
all power into his hands, he contends, that he 
had not given the leaſt ground to _—_— that 
be would make an ill uſe of it. | 
To this article of predictions, be will add, he 
ſays, one prediftion more, but that indeed a mani 
fold one, delivered with fingular confidence, in the 
following words; * As to myſelf, I can ſay, 
% what Plautus's old man ſays in the Trinummus, 
Life is almoſt over with me; it is you, who 
«© are the moſt intereſted it. You will be un- 
«done, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
[1] Tunft. p. 213, 248, &c. 


« great 
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great care, For you will neither have the 
*. people always the ſame as now, nor the Se- 
% nate; nor a leader of the Senate. Take this 
as delivered to you from the Pythian Oracle 
nothing can be more true [I].“ 

Upon this paſſage he cavils, in the firſt place, 
at ſomething, I know not what, in the expreſ- 
ſion, as not being Ciceronian, but betraying” @ 
* ſophiſtical diligence [2] : he diſcovers likewiſe a 
prediftion, which Cicero here makes, of bis own 
death [3]. Then as to what is declared, of the 
probability of danger to Brutus, and of a turn of 
affairs at Rome, he takes great pains to prove, 
that it could not be foretold at this time by zhe 
true Cicero, but was forged afterwards by the 
Sophiſt from the event. The ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment that he alledges for it, is this; ** that the 
« letter, in which this Oracle is delivered; was 
* moft certainly written before the news of rhe 
1% victory at Modena arrived at Rome; at which 
« time the true Cicero could have no ground 
for ſuch a preſage, fince the whole people and 
& the Senate, with Cicero himſelf at theit head, 
« were wonderfully unanimous in the defence 
* of their common liberty [4]. But in an- 


| [1] Tunſt. p. 245. See 
Lett. xiv. 


Ib. 245. 
[z] Rurſus Cicero ſuam 


mortem providit — ibi gui- 
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ſwer to this, it happens, that this letter, contrary 
to what our Critic affirms, was written after the 
victory at Modena had been known for ſome. time at 
Rome, as the contents of it expreſly demon- 
ſtrate z and the date of it therefore, on which he 
wholly depends, ought to be reduced, as I have 
ſhewn above, to a conformity with the contents. 
But at what time ſoever the letter was written, 
it is certain, that there is nothing either ſtrange 
or improbable, in any part of the prediction. 
As long indeed as Cicero continued the leader 
of the Senate, and the favorite of the people, 
things were ſure to go well in the City; but 
whenever any accident ſhould happen to him, a 
reyerle was certainly to be apprehended : and 
even whilſt he lived, the populace, always fickle, 
might. poſſibly. be gained by artifice or bribes 
to turn againſt him : and in the Senate itſelf, 
where he had the aſcendant, it was with no 
ſmall ſtruggle, as. it appears from his Philippics, 
that he was able to maintain it, againſt the 
_ Chiefs, of the oppoſite faction: and we find 
from his genuin letters, what he declares in theſe 
ſuſpected ones, that even after the battel of Mo- 
dena, and in the midſt of their joy for that vic- 
tory, he fou nd more malevolence than gratitude, 


jure To inte Hoc tate communi defendenda 
autem tempore ipſo, Cicero admirabiliter conſentientem 
nofter domi populum, Sena- videbat. Ib. 247. nnn 
tum; Senati ducem, civita- xiv. | 
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in a great part of that body [1]. All this, I 
ſay, is declared by the true Cicero, while their 
affairs ſeemed to be in a proſperous ſtate; yet 
our Critic thinks it incredible, that he could 
foreſee the poſſibility of a change in them. But 
I am aſhamed to detain the reader on ſuch tri- 
fles; of which I may ſay with much truth, what 
he has not ſcrupled to declare of theſe letters, 
that they are the fruits of ſcholaſtic futility, and 
betray a ns | Ignorance of _ and real 
yo [2]. 


' He [has] offered two objections more to the | 


— character of theſe letters, which I have 
not yet touched upon: firſt, that they. want the 
beauty and copiouſneſs of the Ciceronian flyle [3]; 
ſecondly, - that they are all drawn in the ſame 
ſtyle and manner of writing, as coming evidently 
from the ſame hand [Al]. 

As to the firſt, it is ſo conteinptibly ſupport- 
ed, that it is hardly worth while to take notice 
of it. He has collected ſeveral paſſages, which 
he declares to be futile, improper, too confuſed 
and bard in the ſyntax, to be received as Cice- 
ro's (5): and he obſerves, that the true Cicero, 


[i] Ep. Fam. x. 12. xi. amque fatim defiderabam, 
14. ad Brut. 21. x . 


[2] Ut ex'wipugyacia po 


'tins & meditatione hela 
ca, quam ex negotiis ipſis, 
vitæque vere actione natæ 
efle viderentur. Tunſt. 193. 

(3) In illis orationis G. 


M a copl- 


([a] Tum eodem genere 
K colore deſcriptas eſſe — 
perſpexiſſe videbar. Ibid. 

(5 Hæc autem fant & 
diſpoſitione perturbatiora, & 
ovate duriora, quam ut cre- 
dantur eſſe Ciceroni;, (Tunſt, 


if 
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if he had begun a ſentence with eque evifimes, 
would have reſumed it after a parenibe/is, with 
the ſame phraſe ; and not as this Sophiſt, with 
cave putes 1]: and that he would have uſed 
the prepoſition per, where the Sophiſt has uſed 
Fropterſ2]; with other criticiſms of the fame 
kind, which cannot be a proper ſubject of diſ- 
pute, except with thoſe, who profeſs to be per - 
fect maſters, not onely of Cicero writings, but 
of the whole extent of the Latin tongue; which 
no modeſt man will eaſily pretend to. Such 
cavils as theſe might be formed, I dare fay, 
from every page of Ciceros genuin Epiſtles. In 
the laſt of them to his Brother, which imme- 


diately | precedes this very collection, © caſting 
my eye upon the end of it, I obſerved the fol- 


loving ſentence, fed ſumus und lamen ualde mul- 
tim ; which conſiſts onely of ſix words, and yet 
five of them adverbs, Now might we not de- 
clame here with aur Critic, upon tb poverty and 
futility of the diction; that it wants the beauty 
end copia of the Cieeronian flyle ; and cannot paſ- 
febly be received as Ciceros? Yet Cicero himſelf 
tells us, that in familiar Epiſiles, he was not at 
all ſcrupulous about the choice of words, but 
took the firſt that occurred from vulgar uſe [3]. 


220, in Notis.] Et ſane in [2] Ibid, p. 234. 

kis Epiſtolis multa dure & [3] Veruntamen, quid tibi 
feculentz orationis exempla ogo in Epifelic videos ? nan- 
occurrunt. ¶ Ib. 221. Not.] ve plebeio ſermone agere de- 
He item durinſcula ſunt. cum ?—Eifo/ar vero quoti- 
I. 222. Not.) Hæc omni» dianis verbis texere ſolemus. 


. 0 Ibid. OY 2 | — Ip But 
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But in truth, all arguments drawn from fyle, 


are of too looſe and precarious à nature, to have 
any great weight in queſtions of this ſort; there 
being no ſettled rule or criterion, to which we 
can apply them, but the different taſte and 
Judgement of different men. Our Critic de- 
nies theſe letters ta be Ciceronian, and others per- 
haps may do the ſame ; yet the generality of 
the learned have always been of a contrary 
mind; and Manutius uſed to admire the pecu- 
liar dignity, or majeſty, as he called it, of Ayle in 
them [1]. For my own part, I take Ciceros 
hand to be ſo clearly diſcernible in them, as to 
think it hardly poſſible, that they could have 
been written by any body elſe; and if the ex- 
preſſion, in any of them, appears to be ſomewhat 
different from that of his other Epiſtles, it is no 
more, than what may be charged to a difference 
of the ſubject; which is generally more urgent 
and warming in theſe, than in any of the fami- 
liar kind. The moſt effectual way of attacking 
them on the article of ſtyle, is to produce ſome 
phraſes, of a later origin and uſe than the age of 
Cicera: and if, as our Critic contends, they had 
been forged after the time of Platarch, we 
ſhould certainly find ſome inſtances of that fort 
in them, on account of the remarkable change 
which the Latin tongue had undergone i in that 


Ii] P. Manwiine, in fami- Aatem prædicare. Andr, Patr, 
liaribus ſermomibus, ſzpe ſo- Schol. in Fragm. Epiſt. ad 


let ear um epiſtalarum ge. Brut. p. 5, 6. 


interval 
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interval; in which many new words were in- 
troduced, unknown to the Ciceronian age; and 
the whole turn and- faſhion of writing quite al- 
tered ; as every one may readily obſerve, in all 
the beſt writers of the intermediate ages, be- 
eween Cicero and Plutarch. 
As to the ſecond objection, of an identity of 
ſiyle in them all, it depends upon the bare word 


and authority of our Critic. But though it 


could not be thou ght ſtrange, if in à ſeries of 
letters, between two great men of the ſame age 
and City, ſome ſimilitude of expreſſion or ſen- 
timent ſhould happen to be found, yet in theſe, 
every man muſt neceſſarily diſcern as great a 
difference, as can poſſibly be expected, from 
the different characters of the two writers { 1]. 
In Brutus's, we ſee an impatient, querulous, 
dogmatic manner: agreeable to the fierceneſs 
and haughtineſs of his nature: in Cicero's, all 
the | calmneſs, prudence, and management of 
Brutus's'temper, that we ſhould expect from an 
experienced Stateſman, all whoſe views were 
bent, in that criſis of their affairs, on the pre- 
ſervation of his country : and it is this different 
ſpirit, ſo agreeable to the characters of the men, 
which makes the letters themſelves ſo much ad- 
mired byall, who read — with any judgement 
or attention. 

Yet what is the moſt ined, our Critic, 
while he inſiſts upon bis identity of le, and 


[1] See Life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 487. 


even 
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even argues from it as an allowed fa&-[1], has 
himſelf affirmed, and endeavoured to, prove, the 
greateſt difference between the letters, that can 
be imagined, between any of. the moſt different 
writers. He calls Brutus's Epiſtle to Altitus, 
really a fine one [2]; and as for the other to Ci- 
cero, he gives it all the praiſe that can be given 
to a letter; and declares it to be juſtly admired. 
by all, who. have any taſte of fine writing, or any 
ſparks of liberty in them[3]. Yet on the other 
hand, he declares Cicero's anſwer to Brutus, or 
apology for himſelf, to betray the operoſe dili- 
. gence and wretched craft of the Sophiſt ; to be in-. 
fipid, blundering, fooliſh; full of obſturity, im- 
propriety, and impertinence [4]. What is become 
then of his pretended identity of ſtyle, and coloring 
in all the letters; when he himſelf aſcribes to 
Brutus*s, all the beauties, and to Ciceros, all 
the faults, that can poſſibly be found in any com- 
poſitions of that ſort ? Nor is this leſs contra- 
dictory to another reflection, which he inſinuates 
with equal judgement in different parts of his 
work, that the Sophiſt's view in theſe letters, 
was 10 vindicate Gicerg' F conduct and e 2 


[1] Quod quigem latius 
etiam patere videtur, atque 
efficere, ut genus etiam utri- 
uſque epiſtolare, wwm & 
prope Germanum, quod in hoc 
nen volumine deprehen- 

nequaquam eſſe rr 
erit, Tunſt. 205. 


[2] Illam ad Auticum, ſane 


Vor. IV. 


bellulam. Ib. 200. WES, 

[3] Neque quidem mirum 
eſt, eam in omnibus s, qui 
vel de ſcriptis recte judieare 
paſſunt, vel ullos libertatis 
igniculos habeant, incredibi, 
lem excitaſſe admirationem 
ſai. Tunſt. 203. 

[4] Ibid. p. 204, ad 215. 
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ſince he affirms the onely two letters, which ac- 
cuſe him, to be the fineſt and the ſtrongeſt; and 
Cicerd's deſenes of himſelf, to be the moſt trifling 
and contemptible in the whole collection. 
But, as I have intimated above, the matter of 
theſe letters ſeems to be a ſtronger evidence for 
their authority, than their ſtyle. For it conſiſts 
of a great variety of facts, and ſeveral of them 


 / not touched -upon by any other writer z which 


could be known onely to thoſe, who were inti- 


' mately acquainted both with the conſtitution 


of Romy, and the affairs of thoſe times ; 'and are 
generally of ſuch a nature, as no Sophiſt would 
chuſe for the ſubject of his forgery, or venture 
to deal in ſo freely, for fear of betraying himſelf ; 
unloſs we ſuppoſe him ſo perfect a maſter of all 
hiſtory, as to be aſſured, that it could furniſh 
nothing to detect him. 

The very firſt letter, for inſtance, which is 
eited by Nonius Marcellus (a circumſtance ſuf- 
ficient of itſelf to evince its authority) is natural 
and probable, ſuppoſing it to be real, but quite 
other wiſe, on the ſuppoſition of, its forgery. For 
why ſhould a Sophiſt pitch upon a Cladius, for 
one of Cicero's intimate friends; a name parti- 
cularly hoſtile to Cicero? Why ſhould he feign 
him a Tribus eleft, when the Clodii were gene- 
rally Patricians, and incapable of the Tribunate ? 
Why ſhould he give him a title, that carries 
with it an hiſtorical mark, that might poſſibly 
detect him; ſince it fixes the date of the letter 
to ſome time between the death of Cæſar and 

; © "phe 
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the 10th of December; on which day the Tri- 
buns eleft entered into office? Why ſhould he 
imagine him to have been obliged to Antony as 
well as to Brutus, and on that account ſuſpect- 
ed in his allegiance to the, Republic ? Yet all 
this, I ſay, is natural for the true Cicero to 
write: for though the Clodii were generally in 
oppoſition to Cicero, yet in ſo numerous a fami- 
ly, there were ſome ſtill, without doubt, who 
were his particular friends ; ſome alſo, who 
muſt have been Plebeians, either by adoption or 
deſcent from the freedmen of the Patrician 
branch, who had recommended themſelves gra- 
dually to the honors of the ſtate : and the time 
of this letter was the very ſeaſon of people's 
raking their party, either for Antony or Brutus : 
and in the caſe of a Tribun, Cicero would neceſ- 
ſarily be ſolicitous to ſecure him to the Repub- 
lic, and prevent any coldneſs between him and 
Brutus, that might alienate ſo powerful a magi- 
ſtrate. But on the other hand, to ſuppoſe a 
Sophiſt ſitting down, with ſo much thought 
Fu. contrivance, to dreſs up a mere dry fact, void 
of all entertainment to the reader, is an hypo- 
| theſis too forced and improbable, to be embrac- 
ed by men of ſenſe, without ſolid reaſons to 
ſupport it. 

As for the Epiſtle, as it is called, to-Ofavius, 
which is, annexed to theſe letters in all the edi- 
tions, our Critic, from an imaginary ſimilitude 
of ſtyle, pronounces it to be of the ſame ſtamp, 

Ce2 45 and 
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and to come from the ſame hand with the reſt [I]. 
Yet, as far as I am able to judge, any one, 
with a moderate uſe of the Latin tongue, would 
diſcover a manifeſt difference on the firſt read- 
ing. He himſelf allows the Epiſtles which I 
am vindicating, to be elegant and ſhining both 
in diction and ſentiment ; declares ſome of them, 
as we have ſeen above, to be fine compoſitions, 
and juſtly admired by all, who have any tafte of 
Polite toriting or any ſparks of liberty in them [2]. 
But in this pretended Epiſtle, he would be 
21 to find a ſingle ſentiment, ot a ſingle 
word, I may ſay, that ſhines. It is a ſtiff and 
forced performance; void of all beauty either 
of ſtyle or ſenſe ; ever flat and ſpiritleſs, where 
it labors the moſt to move: in ſhort, it is no 
Epiſtle, but the declamation of ſome boy, vent: 
ing his indignation, and trying under the perſon 
of Cicero, how well he could harangue on 
the perfidy and ingratitude of OZavius : but 
whatever ſimilitude our Critic may pretend to 
find between this and the other Epiſtles, yet time, 
the ſureſt judge and diſcerner of true and falſe,” 
has made a moſt ſubſtantial difference between 
them, by rejecting the one and retaining the 
other : for there is not perhaps a ſingle perſon 
now living, who takes the one to be genuin ; 


OT, ©” = 


Ci] In Epiſtola ad Ofa- Epiſtola ad Ofavium, que 
vium. quæ propter multa 175 airs xoupale-elt. Ib. 298. 
ſunilitudinis veſtigia ab- ea- Not. 
dem manu proſeQa eſſe vi- [21 Ib. p. 193, 200, 203, 
detur. Tunſt. p. 221. Not. 251. 
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and very few, I believe, beſides our Critic, who 
hold the other to be forged. Victorius indeed, 
as our Critic takes notice, entertained a more 
fayorable opinion of this piece [1]; and bought 
it not very different either in expreſſion or ſentiment 
from Cicero's genuin manner: which ſerves only 
to confirm, what I have already obſerved, con- 
cerning the precarious nature of arguments drawn 
from ſtyle ; ſince ſo learned and eminent a Critic 
was ſo eaſily deceived by it. I have added this 
piece however to the preſent collection, leſt it 
ſhould be thought the leſs perfect, for wanting 
any thing how contemptible ſoever, that is found 
in all the former editions. 

'T have now examined all our Critic s objec- 
tions, which I took to have any weight in them, 
in the order in which he has ranged them; nor 
have willfully omitted any; but what are either 
too trifling to deſerve any notice; or are conſi- 
dered by me in the notes on the particular paſ- 
ſages objected to. But our Critic himſelf will 
hardly accuſe me, of neglecting any of his capi- 
tal arguments; or ſuch, as he had reaſon to lay any 
ſtreſs upon: and a great part of the reſt, which 
ariſe from corrupt dates, and the confuſion, in 
which the Epiſtles have hitherto lain, will be 
diſſipated at once by the very diſpoſition and or- 
der to which I have reduced them. On the 
whole, the reader muſt needs be ſurprized, to 
ſee ſo bold an attempt fo ans upped; 


(1] Tunſt. p. 251. 
and 
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and ſcarce a ſingle objection produced, but 
what is grounded either on miſtake, or miſap- 
: plication of the teſtimonies alledged to confirm 
it. How far any other Critic may venture here- 
after upon the ſame attempt, and with what 
better ſucceſs, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine; but this I may ſafely affirm, that the 
glory of atchieving it can never be reſerved, af- 
ter ſo many ages, to an adventurer, in the no- 
viciate of his Criticiſm, and the very firſt 
eſſay of his ſkill. 
As to the other part of his Latin E piſtle, 
every one will eaſily gueſs from this Reich of 
his critical talents, what the merit of it muſt be. 
It is all of a piece; exactly agreeable to the ſpe- 
cimen here given. For I have not ſingled out 
this part, as the moſt obnoxious, or moſt liable 
to be confuted z but as the onely one, in which 
men of letters and curioſity could be intereſted. 
The reſt was written by him, as he profeſſes, with 
a view af raiſing ſome reputation to himſelf, by 
expoſing the faults of a work, which has been 
Teceived with approbation by the public [r]:- 
and in purſuance of that deſign, he has employ- 
edi it chiefly in conteſting the time and order of 


ij Commendatius inde in. minus refta quædam pro cer. 

- ftitutum illud noſtrum fore tis venditaſſe, vel recta non- 
arbitrabar, fi pet earum E- nunquam perperam intellex- 
piſtolarum ſeripturam depra - iffe conſtaret. Vid. Tunſt. 
vatam, rerumque etiam ip- Epiſt. p. 1. | 
ſarum obſcuritatem, Te vel 
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certain minute facts, delivered in the Life of Ci- 
cero; Which, whether true or falſe, are of little 
or no moment, either to the general truth of 
the hiſtory, or the credit of the work; and 
it cannot therefore be of any uſe or entertain- 


ment to the public, to be informed, whether 


he or I have blundered the moſt about them. 

Yet if I ſhould ever be invited by a proper oc- 
caſion, to enter upon that taſk, I could ſhew his 
whole performance, as eaſily as I have ſhewn 
this part of it, to be a frivolous, captious, diſ- 
ingenuous piece of criticiſm; full of more real 
miſtakes within the compaſs of a little volume, 


than he pretends even to have found in the large 
work, which he has thought fit to criticiſe. 


But to return once more to the Epiſtles, It 


may. be proper, before I commit them to- the 


reader, to put him in mind of an obſervation, 


which will enable him to judge the more clearly 


of this queſtion, of their authority. They were 
all, excepting the firſt, written within the com- 


* paſs of four months; from the beginning of 


April, to the end of Fuly; and make frequent 
mention or reference*to four principal facts; the 
times of which being known from Cicrro's ge- 
nuin Epiſtles, may ſerve as ſo many æra's to- 
wards ſettling the dates of the particular letters. 
The firſt of thoſe jaRtsis; Conſul Panſa's 


march out of Rome PHE his army, to 


| 
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March [J. The ſecond is, the battle of Modena, 
which happened on the 15th of April [2]. Fhe 
third is, the union of Lew aweh door; the 
29th of May{3]; The fourth, tbe vote of the 
Senate, condemning Lepidus as an enemy, on 
the 30tb of June [4]. Now if there be any 

mention of theſe facts in the following letters, 
which cannot be reconciled with their known 
dates, it muſt be allowed to be a ſtrong 1 
ment in favor of our Critic's hypotheſis: 


\if nothing of that kind can be found in * p 


is a great confirmation, on the other hand, 1 
their genuin authority. 
To conclude; ſince theſe letters N never 
| yet been reduced to their proper order by any of 
the Editors, but publiſhed generally, as they 
happened to be thrown together by the firſt col- 
lectors | of them, from imperfect and mutilated © 
copies; I have endeavoured to diſpoſe them in 
the very order, in which they were written; as 
far as it can be collected from the matter of the 
Epiſtles themſelves: which will clear them from 
many of the difficulties, and imaginary contra- 


dictions, with which they have been charged. 


How far I have ſucceeded in giving Ciceros 


genuin words, or in rendering his genuin ſenſe 
1 ann ſubmit to * A; of the reader, 


END of Vol. IV. 


